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Mik author of the following in 
preſents it to the public, not from any 


— value he puts upon it; but from an 


anxious deſire of contributing towards a more 


complete and general acquaintände with the 
real ſtate of our colonies in America, Provin- 


cial affairs have only of late years been made 3 


the objects of. public notice and attention, 
There are yet many, both in Greik B itain 
and Amtrica, who art unacquainted: with the 
ſtate of ſome of theſe ſettlements, 


cial nation. The ſouthern. provinces in parti» 
cular have been hitherto neglected; inſomuch 


that np writer has favoured the world with 


any tolerable account bf them. Therefore it 


is hoped; that a, performance which brings 
thoſs,; important, though obſeu colonies in - 
to public view; and tends to throw-ſome light 
upon their ſituation; will meet m_ 2 "Ew 


able reepption;. 2:54 8 


e aft ee of che oifion 
_ "world will find themſelves little intereſted in 
Og cs | 
2 2 92 ted, | 


o 5 — 
* 2 
* 


with 
their uſefulneſs and importance, to a commer». 
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ted, ſuch readers will eaſily diſcover in what 
latitude the author wrote, and for whoſe uſe 
his work was principally intended. They will 
alſo ſoon perceive, that this hiſtory, like that 
of Dr, DoucLas reſpecting a northern ſettle- 
ment in America, is only a rough draught, and 
fur from being a finiſhed piece; and the author 
will frankly and candidly acknowledge it. The 
eaſe with reſpect to him is this, to which he 
muſt beg the reader's attention. Having been 
feveral years a reſident at Charleſtown in South 
Carolina, he was at ſome pains to pick up ſuch 
original papers and detached manufcripts as 

e find, containing accounts of the paſt 
ions of that colony. This he did at 
firſt for the ſake of private amuſement; but 
after having collected a conſiderable number 
of thoſe papers, he reſolved to devote ſuch 
hours as could be ſpared from more ſe- 
rious and important buſineſs, to arrange 
them, and form a kind of hiſtorical aceount 
of the viſe and progreſs" of that ſettlement. 
For the iluſtration of particular periods, he 
confeſſes that he was ſometimes obliged to 
have recourſe to very confuſed materials, 
and to make uſe of ſuch glimmering lights 
as occurred; indeed his means of informa- 
tion, in the peculiar cireumſtances in which 
he ſtood; were often not ſo good as he could 


| dere deſired, eee ee e, 
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eluded before he had finiſhed the collection 
neceſſary to eomplete his plan. Beſides, while 
he was employed'i in arranging theſe materials, 
being in a town agitated wick popular tumults, 

abe parade, and frequent alarms, his ſitu- 
aon was very 3 for cam n 
n a e 50 TA 


1G 1 , 


nt de Felder aca to theſe > RA 
and at the ſame time conſiders that the author 
has entered on à new field, where, like the 
wilderneſs he deſeribes, there were few beaten 
tracks, and no certain guides, he will form 
ſeveral excuſes for the errors and imperſee- 
tions ofthis" hiſtovy. | Many long ſpeeches, 
petitions, àddreſſes, &. he might no doubt 
have abridged; but as theſe were his prinei- 
pal vouchers, for his own fake, he choſe to 
give them entire. Being obliged to travel 
over the ſame ground, in order to mark its 
progreſs in improvement at different periods, 
it was no eaſy matter to avoid repetitions. 
With reſpect to language, ſtyle, and manner 
of arrangement, the author not being accuſ- 
tomed to write or correct for the preſs, muſt 
crave the indulgence of critics. for the many 
imperfections of this kind which may have 
eſcaped his notice. Having endeavoured to 
render his performance as complete as his 
- engurnſiances; would admit, he hopes the 
| public 


vi * REFA GE: 
public will treat him with lenity, although it 

may be far from anſwering their expectations. 
In ſhort, if this part of the work ſhall. be 
deemed uſeful, and meet with any ſhare of 
public approbation, the author will be ſatis- 
fied ; and may be induced afterwards to re- 
view it, and take ſome pains to render it not 
only more accurate and correct, but alſo more 
complete, by adding ſome late. events more 
intereſting and important than any here rela- 
ted: but if it ſhall turn out otherwiſe, all muſt 
acknowledge that he has already beſtowed ſuf - 


ficient pains upon a production deemed uſeleſs 


and unprofitable. Senſible therefore of its 
imperfections, and truſting to the pablic fa- 
your and. indulgence, he ſends it into the 
world with that modeſty and diffidence be- 
coming every young author an * firſt pub- 
lic appearance. f 7 
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; Diogo | 
00 the tights events 3 oeR i the 
A hiſtory-of paſt ages, there are few more in 
; tereſting and important than the diſcovery of 
the weſtern world!. By it a large field for adventures, 
and à new ſource of power, opulence and *grandeur, 
opened to European nations. To obtain a ſhare of the 
vaſt tertitoriĩes in the weſt became an object of ambi-- 
tion to many of them; but for this purpoſe, the ma- 
ritime and commercial ſtates poſſeſſed the greateſt ad- 
vantages. Having firſt diſcovered the country, with 
facility they! tranſported, people to it, ſettled Colonie 
| IR eee WON Þ 
eee IR Wt: Sf 


"ito ee 0. theſe: Abena alias: Mol men 
plentarefs evrious and "ingenious minds, in what Pick che 
quarter of the globe ſoever they live; but to the hiftoryof 
B they muſt be Peeu- their an- 

| larly * | 
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larly acceptable. In the lives of our anceſtors we be- 
come parties concerned ; and when we behold them 
braving the horrors of the deſert, and ſurmounting 
every difficulty from a burning climate, a thick foreſt, 


and ſavage neighbours, we admire their courage, and 


A notion 
carly en- 
tertained 
of territo- 


are aſtoniſhed at their perſeverance. We are pleaſed 
with every danger they eſcaped, and wiſh to ſee even 
the moſt minute events, relating to the rife and pro- 
greſs of their little communities, placed before us in 
the moſt full and conſpicuous light. The world has 
not yet been favoured with a particular kiſtory of all 
theſe colonies: many events reſpecting ſome of them 
lie buried in darkneſs and oblivion. As we have had 
an opportunity of acquiring ſome knowledge of one 
of the moſt valuable and flouriſhing of the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements in that quarter, we propoſe to preſent the 
world with a particular, but imperfeR, detail * its 
mo W and i n 12 — 4 
To pave. ahe! way for the execution of this) deſign, 
it may not be improper to caſt our eyes backward on 
the earlieſt ages of European diſcoveries, and take 
a flight view of the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed ad- 
venturers to the weſtern world. This will ſerve. to 
introduce future occurrences, and contribute towards 
the eaſier illuſtration of them. Beyond doubt, a no- 
tion was early entertained of territories lying to the 
veſtward of Europe and Africa. Some of the Greck 


ries in the hiſtorians make mention of an Atlantic iſland, large in 


extent, fertile in its ſoil, and full of rivers. Theſe hi- 


ſtorlans aſſert, that the Tyrians and Carthaginians diſ- 
fs: covered it, and ſent a colony thither, but afterwards, 


from maxims of policy, compelled their people to a- 


" bandon the ſettlement. ERGY 
| of 


'% # 
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of the Canary iſlands, as we may probably ſuppoſe, or 
not, is a matter of little importance with reſpect to our 


preſent purpoſe: it is enough that ſuch a notion pre- 


vailed, and gained ſo much credit as to be made the 
grounds of future Wend and adventure. 


Wrrn the uſe of the ee about the cloſe of 
the fifteenth century, the great æra- of naval adven- 
tures commenced. Indeed the Tyrian fleet in the ſer- 
vice of Solomon had made what was then eſteemed 
long voyages, and a famous Carthaginian captain had 
ſailed round Africa: the Portugueſe alſo were great 
adventurers by ſca, and their diſcoveries in Africa ſer- 


ved to animate men of courage and enterpriſe to bold - 


er undertakings: but the invention of the compaſs 

proved the mariner's beſt guide, and facilitated the 
improvements in navigation. Furniſhed with this new 
and excellent inſtructor, the ſeaman forſook the dan- 
gerous ſhore and launched out into the immenſe ocean 
in ſearch of new regions, which, without it, muſt long 
have remained unknown. Even ſuch expeditions: as 
proved abortive, furniſhed obſervations and journals ta 
ſucceeding navigators, and every diſcovery made, gave 
life and ſagquragewert 2 brave adyenturens... 


1 2 


Aer this period Chriſtopher Columbus; A native | 
of Genoa, appeared, who was a man of great inge« 
nuity, courage, and abilities, and had acquired better 


notions of the globe, and greater ſkill in navigation, 


than any of his cotemporaries. Imagining there might & 


be territories in the weſt to balance thoſe in the eaſt, of 


bus for at- 


he directed all his views to that quarter, and was ca- tempting 
gerly bent on a voyage of diſcovery. He drew a plan a diſcave., 


A 2 | a map 


for the execution of his project, which, together wit 


— ——ä̃— 


- duced to tbe king, he laid before him his prother's 
| propoſals for failing to the weſt on a voyage of diſco- 
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a map of the world, he laid defre his. countrymen, 
ſhewing them what grandeur -and advantage would 
accrue to their ſtate, ſhould he proye ſucceſsfyl. But 
the leading men of the republic confidercd his project 
as wild and. chimerical, and ſhamefully treated him 
with neglect. Though mortified at this ill uſage, he 
nevertheleſs remained inflexible as to his purpoſe, and 
therefore determined to viſit the different courts of 
Europe, and offer his ſervice' to that ſovereign who 


' ſhould give him che one 1 and afliſt- 
ance. | g 


be eee pe 
and Portugal, he ſent his brother Bartholomew to 
England; Which nation had now ſeen an end of her 


bloody civil wars, and begun to encourage trade and 


navigation. But Bartholomew, in his paſſage, was 


unfortunately taken by pirates, and robbed of all he 
had; and, to augment his diſtreſs, was ſcized with a 


derer after his arrival, wo reduced to great hardlhips. 
After his eee © ſpent ſome time in drawing 


charts and maps, and felling them, before he was in a 


condition to appear at court. At length, being intro- 


very. King Henry, who was rather a, prudcat mana- 
ger of the public treaſure, than an engourager of great 


. undertakings, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, rejected bis pro- 
poſals: but others of equal credit affirm, that the king 

| entered into an agreement with Bartholomew, and font 
- / him to-invite his brother to England; and that the 
nation in general were fond of the projed, either from 
ee eee eee 
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80 ihe mean time Sende after farmounting 
ſeveral diſcouragements and difficulties, found em- 
ployment in the ſervice. of Spain, '- Queen Iſabella 
agreed with him on his on terms, and went ſo far 
as to ſell her jewels i in order to furniſh him with every 
thing requiſite for his intended expedition. Accord- 
ingly he embarked in Auguſt 1492, and failed from 
Palos on one of the greateſt enterpriſes ever under- 
taken by man. Steering towards the weſt, through 


what was then deemed a boundleſs ocean, he found 


abundance of ſcope for all the arts of navigation of 
which he was poſſeſſed ; and, after furmounting num- 
berleſs difficukics, from a mutinous crew and the length 
of the voyage, he diſcovered one of the Bahama iſlands. 
Here he landed, and, after falling on his knees and 
thanking God for his ſucceſs, he erected the royal 
ſtandard of Spain i in LT ann __ Te returned 


to o Europe, 3 


Ueow his daes in Spain, due kane of this botd 
adventurer, and the ſucceſs of his voyage, quickly 
ſpread through Europe, and excited general inquiry 
and admiration... John Cabot, à native of Venice, 
(at that time one of the moſt flouriſhing commercial 
ſtates of the world), reſided at Briſtol in England, 
and, having heard of territories in the weſt, fitted out 
a ſhip at his own expence, and ſteered to that quarter 
on a voyage of diſcovery. DireQing his courſe more 
to the northward, he was equally ſucceſsful, and, in the 
year 1494, diſcoyered the ifland of Newfoundland. He 
vent aſhore on another iſland which he called St. John's, 39%, 
becauſe diſcovered on the feſtival of St. fohn the Baptiſt. 


= he ound intlubirants clothee with ſins, who made 
uſe. 


1494 


3 


AY 
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uſe of darts, bows and arrows, and had the addreſs to 
perſuade ſome of them to ſail with him to England. 
On his return to Briſtol he was knighted by the king, 
and reported that the land appeared rocky and barren, 
but that the ſea abounded with fiſh of various kinds. 


— 


KI xo HENRY was no ſooner made acquainted with 
the ſucceſs of John Cabot, than he gave an invita- 
tion to mariners of character and ability to enter his 
ſervice, for the purpoſe of attempting further diſcove- 
ries. Cabot declared, he doubted not to make diſ- 
ꝛoveries for him equally honourable and advantageous 
as thoſe Columbus had made for Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella. Accordingly, terms were propoſed and agreed 
on between them. Henry, in the eleventh, year of 
his reign, gave a commiſſion to John Cabot and 
6“ his three ſons, Scbaſtian, Lewis, and Sancius, and 
* their heirs, allowing them full power to fail to all 
“ countries and ſeas of the caſt, weſt, and north, un- 
der Engliſh colours, with five ſhips of ſuch burden 
te and force as they ſhould think proper, and with as 
* many mariners as they ſhould chuſe to take on their 
on colt and charges, to ſeck out and diſcover all 
<« the iſles, countries, regions and provinces of hea- 
% thens and infidels they could find, which to all 
« Chriſtians before that time had remained unknown.” 
In theſe letters-patent, though it appears that Henry 
granted them a right to occupy and poſſeſs ſuch lands and 
countries as they ſhould find and conquer, yet he laid 
them under an obligation to erect the Engliſh ſtandard 
in every place, and reſerved to himſelf and his heirs 
the dominion, title and juriſdiction of all the towns, 
- caſtles, iſles, and lands they ſhould diſcover ; ſo that 
whateyer acquiſitions they ſhould 'make, they would 


only 
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only pocupy them as vaſlals of the crown of England: 
And leſt they ſhould be inclined to go to ſome foreign 
port, he expreſly bound them to return to Briſtol, and 
to pay him and bis heirs one fifth part of all the capi- 
tal gains, after the expences of the voyage were de- 
ducted: and, for their encouragement, he inveſted 
them with full powers to exclude all Engliſh ſubjects, 
without their particular licence, from viſiting and r. 
ens the places r ſhould diſcover. 


Soo after receiving this n from the king A. D. 
John Cabot died; and his ſon Sebaſtian, who was *497- 
alſo a ſkilful navigator, ſet fail in 1497, with the ex- 
preſs view of diſcovering a north-weſt paſſage to the 
eaſtern ſpice iſlands. Directing his courſe by his fa- - 
ther's journals to the ſame point, he proceeded beyond - 
the 67th degree of north latitude; and it is affirmed, — 
that he would have advanced farther, had not his crew e 
turned mutinous and ungovernable, and obliged him Cabot. 
to return to the degree of latitude 55. From thence, 
in a ſouth · weſt courſe, he ſailed along the coaſt of the 
continent, as far as that part which was afterwards 
called Florida, where he took his departure, and re- 
turned to England. Thus England claims the honour 
of diſcovering the continent of North America, and 
by thoſe voyages of John and Sebaſtian Cabot, all 
that right and title to this extenſive. region, founded 
on prior diſcovery, mult. be veſted in the crown. of 
* 


In the year nn Americus 1 2 na- 1498. 
tive of Florence, having procured, a commiſſion, to- covery of 
gether with the charts of the celebrated Columbus, Americus 
0: to the ſouthern n of the weſtern continent. e 
7 / £ * Bag 


A. D. 
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be diſ- 
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In this voyage he Uiſcovered a large country, and drew 
a kind of map of thoſe parts of it he viſited. He al. 
fo kept a journal, making ſeveral uſeful remarks on 
the coaſt and inhabitants; which, on his return to 
Europe, were publiſhed for general inſtruction- By 
this means he had the good fortune ts perpetuate his 
name, by giving it to the whole weſtern world: Pot. 
tetior writers naturally following the ſanie tract, and 
uſing the ſame names found in the firſt performance, 
America by accident became the denomination by 
which the weſtern continent was diſtinguiſhed; and 
probably vill be fo through all faceceding _—_ 


Nor long after this, Don Petro Alvaten Cabral 
admiral of the Portugueſe fleet, bound for the Eaſt 


corery. of Indies, was driven by a hort en the Ebuſt of that 
r country now called Brazil. Thete he found fine land, 


inhabited by favages, of which he took poſſeſfon in 


name of his king.” This diſcovery he deemed of great 


conſequence; and therefore, having put à native or two 
of the new · found land om board, he ſent Gaſper La. 
tnidas back to Portugal with the news. He reported, 


at the fame time, the gentle treatment he received 


America 
1 4 by different nations, in every place they fund it 
-» inhabited by human creatures; je rs — 

2 _—_ derived their origin, or by what means ckey were 


inhabit- 


from the trafives of the county, the excellent foil and 


beautiful profpetts it exhibited ; and; upon his report, 
a ſettlement was foon Aer Wade, which advanced by 


rapid degrees itt riches and population, -and'foon be- 


came the moſt valuable of the Porthguele poiſons 


Tuns vaſt territory of America being now diſcover- 


to this ditant region, has been the Tibet 
i 4 0 
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of much Peculnilou and inquiry, not only in that, 
but alſo in every future period. Hiſtory claims not 
the province of peremptorily determining inquires, 
which 'can have no better foundation than the proba- 
ble opinions and uncertain conjectures of ingenious 
men, and therefore muſt leave every man to adopt 
ſuch accounts as appear to him leaſt abſurd or liable 
to exception. Yet, as the ſubje& is curious, it 
may be amiifing to ſome readers to preſent them 
with the different conjectures reſpecting it, eſpecial 
ſuch as are e by late obſervations and 


4 
J ' ' ' 


On perſon uncl that this * Was yaa Various 


F conjec- 


from Britain, and has recourſe to a romantic ſtory o 


u Welſh hiſtorian in ſupport of his wild conjeQure: bout the 


This author gives an account of a diſcovery made in ff 


the year 1170, by Maddock, a younger ſon of Owen of Ame- 
* Guineth, prince of Wales. That prince, obſerving rea. 


his brethren engaged in civil war about the ſucceſſion 
to his father's throne, formed a reſolution to abandon 
his country. Having procured a ſhip, with plenty of 
neceſſaries for a long voyage, he embarked, and fail- 
ed far to the weltward of Ireland, where ne diſcover- 


ed a fich and fertile country, in which he reſolved to 


eſtabliſh à ſettlement. With this view he returned t6 
Wales, prepared ten fait of ſhips, and tranſported 4 
number of both ſexes to this weſtern territory, 
Some men, who have been rather too zealous for 
proofs in confirmation of this conjeQure, have induſ- 
triouſly traced, and flattered themſelves with having 


found a ſtriking reſemblance between ſeveral words 


in the native language of ſome ladjan nations and 
the old — e 


B Oruzs . 
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OTHex authors are of opinion, that the Americar 
tribes are the deſcendants of the ancient Phenicians 
and Carthaginians, who early formed ſetilements on 
the coaſt of Barbary and the Canary iſtands. The 
Tyrians and Carthaginians, beyond doubt, were a 
commercial people, 'and the. firſt who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their knowledge in navigation. They 
built ſhips whieh carried vaſt numbers of people. 
To plant a colony on the weſt of Africa, Hanno, a 
Carthaginian captain, embarked in a fleet of ſixty 
ſhips, containing no fewer than thirty thouſand per- 
ſons, with implements neceſſary for building and 
cultivation. While he failed along the ſtormy coaſt 


of Africa, it is not improbable that ſome of his ſhips 


wight be driven out of fight of the land- In this 
"7 caſe, the mariners finding the trade winds blowing 


-; --» conſtamly againſt them, might neceſſarily be obliged 


to bear away before them, and ſo be wafted over to 


America. The complexion of the inhabitants of the | 


African iſlands reſembled thoſe Columbus found in 
the Welt Indies: The bows, arrows, ' ſpears, and 
lances of both were alſo nearly ſimilar, only thoſe of 
the latter were pointed with flints and the bones of 
fiſhes'; There were alſo ſome tefemblance in their 
religious rites and ſuperſtitions to thoſe of the ancient 
Carthaginians, which afford ſome preſumptive evi- 
dences that they might have derived their origin from 
nations where ſuch arms were uſed, and fuch ſuper- 
ſtition prevailed. That America might receive ſome 


. of it irs firſt inhabitants. from the beſt and boldeſt navi- 


gators of the caſt, is a thing neither impoſſible not 
incredible; and, if this be acknowledged, they had 
many hundred years to multiply and increaſe, before 
the N in which Columbus viſited them. 
3 Orues 
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OrkkR authors of conſiderable merit and ingenu- 
ity have contended, that America was' firſt peopled 
by Norwegians, and the northern countries of Eu- 
rope, formerly ſo populous and enterpriſing, They 
conſidered the route by Iceland and Greenland, where 
the ſea is covered with ice and ſnow, as the moſt 


eaſy and pratlicable. They affirm, that colonies were 


planted in Greenland, by adventurers from the north 
of Europe; that the north-weſt coaſt of Greenland 
is removed at no great diſtance from America, and 


that it is not improbable theſe two territories may, in 


places yet undiſcovered, be contiguous, In ſupport 
of which conjetture, an affinity between the language 
of the Eſquimaux Indians and that of the Greenland- 


ers has been diſcovered by modern Danifh travellers, 


It is aſſerted, that they underſtand each other in 
their commercial intercourſes. Beſides, ſo great 
is their likeneſs in features and manners in their boats 
and darts, that late geographers have not ſcrupled to 
believe that the lands are united, as the inhabitants 


of both fides ſo manifeſtly appear to be deſcended 


from the ſame nation. 


OrnzEx writers, with greater probability and rea- 
ſon, ſuppoſe, that the weſtern continent muſt have 
received its firſt inhabitants from the north-eaſt parts 
of Aſia and Europe. Some ancient Greek hiſtorians 


ſay, that the Scythians, from whom the Tartars deri- 


ved their origin, were all painted from their infancy, 
and that they flayed the heads of their enemies, and 
wore their ſcalps, by way of triumph, at the bridles 
of their - horſes. Sophocles ſpeaks of having the 
head ſhorn; and of wearing a ſkull-cap, like the Scy- 


thians; Theſe indeed bear a faint reſemblance to 


B 2 ſome 
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ſome cuſtoms of the Indian tribes in America; but 


late diſcoverles furniſh us with the beſt proofs in fa- 


vour of this conjecture. Some Ruſſian adventurers, 
on the ſea of Kamſchatka, have diſcovered the coaſt 
of America, and reported, that the diſtance between 
the two continents is fo ſmall and inconfiderable, that 
a paſſage between them, at certain ſeaſbns, is eaſy - 
and practicable, and that, though it be uncertain, it 
is by no means improbable that theſe two great ter- 
ritories have been united. It is remarkable, that the 


aſpect. language, and manners of the people, on each 


fide of the narrow channel, are nearly fimilar ; that 


the arms they uſe for procuring ſubſiſtence are the 


ſame; that their boats and method of fiſhing are ex- 


aUy alike; zhat both make uſe of a wooden inftru- 


ment for procuring fire by friftion ; that neither at- 
tack their enemies in the open field, but take all ad- 
vantages of enſnaring them by wiles and ſtratagem; 
and that the vanquiſhed, when taken priſoners, are 


tortured without mercy. Theſe obſervations indicate 
a flriking reſemblance between the Tartars and the 


ſavages of America. One thing is certain, that emi- 
grations to the weſtern world by this narrow channel 
are eaſier accounted for than by any other route, 
and it is to be hoped, a few years more will remove 
every ditt cuny attending e curious any + 60 


— 


Norwirusrax p all theſe conjectures, various 
may have been the ways and means of peopling this 
large continent. It is not improbable: that ſeveral 


nations may have contributed towards. ſupplying it 


at diflerent times with inhabitants. The Scripture 


ak that ali mankind originally Pruns from the 


£ 4% ſame 
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ſame root, however now diverffied in characters and 
complexions. In the early ages of the world, at 
mankind multiplied they diſperſed, and occupied a 
greatet extent of country. When thus divided, for 
the ſake of ſelf· preſervation and mutual defence, they 
- would naturally unite and form ſeparate ſtates. The 


eager deſire of power and dominion. would prove the 
occaſion of differences aud quarrels, and the weaker 


party or ſtate would always be obliged to flee before 
the ſtranger. . Such differences would neceſſarily pro- 
mote diſtant ſettlements, and when navigation was 
introduced and improved, unforeſeen accidents, ſea- 
ſtorms, and unfortunate ſhipwrecks, would contri- 
bute to the general diſperſion. Theſe, we may vatu · 
rally ſuppoſe, would be the effects of diviſon and 

war in the earlier ages. Nor would time and higher 
—— of civilization prevent ſuch conſequences, or 


prove a ſufficient remedy againſt domeſtic diſcord and 


trouble. Ambitjon,, tyranny, faQtions- and commo- 
tions of various kinds, in larger ſocieties, would oc- 
caſion emigrations, and all the arts of navigation 
would be employed for the relief and aſſiſtance of the 
diſtreſſed. So that if America was found peopled in 
ſome meaſure nigh 5,500 years after the creation, it 
cannot be deemed'a thing more wonderful and un- 
accountable, than the population of many eaſtern 
iſlands, cſpecially thoſe lying at a conſiderable di- 
{tance from the continents. The great Author of 
nature, who firſt framed the world, ſtill ſuperintends 
and governs it; and as all things viſible and inviſible 


are inſtruments in his hand, he can make them all 


conſpire towards promoting the deſigns of his pro- 
vidence, and has innumerable; methods, incompre- 


en by us, of diſſuſing tlie knowledge of his 


name, 
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name, and the glory of his Fong, throughout the 


| ſpacious univerſe.” 


The na- 


tural pro- 


prietors 
of the 
country, 


Tnosn ſcattered. tribes of ſavages diſperſed by 
Providence through the American continent, -occu- 
pied its extenſive foreſts; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that no inhabitants of Europe, Africa or Aſia could 
produce a better title to their poſſeſſions. Their 
right was founded in nature and Providence: it 
was the free and liberal gift of heaven to them, 
which no foreigner could claim any pretenſion to 
invade. Their lands they held by the firſt of all te- 
nures, that of defending them with their lives. How- 
ever, charters were granted to European intruders, 
from kings who claimed them on the foot of prior 
diſcovery; but neither the ſovereigns who granted 


away thoſe lands, nor the patentees who accepted 


their grants, and by fraud or force acquired poſſeſ- 
ſion, could plead any title to them founded on natu- 


ral right. Prior diſcovery might give foreigners a 


kind of right to lands unoccupicd, or poſſeſſions re- 
linquiſhed, but neither of theſe was the cafe of the 
American territories. Nations who lived by hunting 
hke the ſavages in America, required a large extent 
of territory ; and though ſome had more, others leſs 
extenſive, diſtricts to which they laid claim, yet each 
tribe knew its particular diviſion, and the whole cbaſt 
was occupied by them. Indeed, in a general view, 
the whole earth may be called an inheritance common 

to mankind; but, according to the laws and cuſtoms 
of particular nations, ſtrangers who encroach on their 
neighbours property, or attempt to take forcible poſ- 
ſeſſion, have no reaſon to wonder if they obtain ſuch 
n at the riſque of life. In juſtice and equity, 
Indian 
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Indian titles were the beſt ones; and ſuch European 


emigrants as obtained lands by the permiſſion and 
confent of the natives, or by fair and honourable 
purchaſe, could ny be aid to . 2 Jett right to 


5 


jo the centre of the conan the people, 3 
ratively ſpeaking, were numerous and civilized; the 
tribes farther removed from it on each ſide lived 


more diſperſed, and conſequently were more rude. 


Some hiſtorians have repreſented them as naturally 
ferocious, cruel, treacherous and revengeful; but no 
man ought to draw concluſions, with reſpect to their 


original characters, from their conduct in later times, | 
eſpecially after they have been hoſtilely invaded, in- 
juriouſly driven from their natural poſſeſſions, cruelly 
treated, and barbarouſly butchered by European ag- - '- 
greſſors, who had no other method of colouring and 
vindicating their own conduct, but that of blacken- 


ing the charaQers of thoſe poor natives, To friends 
they are benevolent, peaceable, generous and hoſpitable: 
to enemies they are the reverſe. But we forbear en- 
tering. minutely into this ſubject at preſent, as we ſhall 


have occaſion afterwards to make ſeveral remarks on 


the character, manners and cuſtoms of theſe tribes. 
Juſt views of them may indeed excite compaſſion; 
yet, for our inſtruction, they will exhibit to us a ge- 


nuine picture of human nature in its rudeſt and 


moſt uncultivated ſtate. 


Wirn the revival of learning in Europe, towards 
the cloſe of the fifteenth century, a more free and 
liberal way of thinking, with reſpe& to religion, was 
introduced and encouraged, than had taken place 

during 
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during many preceding ages. At this period ſeveral 
men of genius and courage appeared, who diſcover. 
ed to the world the groſs abſurdity of many of the 
tenets and practices of the Romiſh'church, but were 
unwilling totally to overturn her eſtabliſhed juriſdiction 
and authority. At length Luther boldly expoſed her 
errors to public view, and the ſpirit of the age, groan- 
ing under the papal yoke, applauded the undertaking. 
Multitudes, who had long been oppreſſed, were ripe 
for a change, and well diſpoſed for favouring the pro- 
greſs of that reformation which he attempred and i in- 
troduced. By this means great commotions were ex- 
cited throughout Chriſtendom, and thouſands united 
and entered warmly into deſigns of aſſerting their reli- 
gious liberty. Hence a ſpirit of emigration aroſe, 
and men ſeemed bent on viſiting the remoteſt regions 
of the carth, rather than fubmit to 22 oppret- 
fion at home. 


Is TAD &' improving the naive made in 
America during the reign of his father, Henry the 
eighth was buſily engaged in gratifying the crav- 


_ ings of licentious appetites, or in oppoſing by wri- 


tings the progreſs of the reformation. In his reign 
_ Sebaſtian Cabot, that eminent mariner, finding him- 
ſelf ſhamefully neglected by the capricious and vo- 
luptuous monarch, went over to Spain. There he 
got employment for ſeveral years, and made fome 
new and uſeful diſcoveries in America for the Spaniſh 
nation. After the young Prince Edward aſcended 


the Engliſh throne, the enterpriſing merchants of 


Briſtol invited Cabot to return to Britain; and he, 
having a natural fondneſs for that city in which he 


was is born, the more readily accepted their invitation. 
2 8 
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King Edward, having heard of the fame of this bold 


navigator, expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing him; and ac- 


cordingly Cabot was ſent for and introduced to the 
king by the Duke of Somerſet, at that time Lord 
Protector of England. The king being highly plea- 


ſed with his converſation, kept him about court, and 


from him received much inſtruction, both with re- 
ſpect to foreign parts, and the ports and havens within 
his own dominions. In all affairs relating to trade 
and navigation Cabot was conſulted, and his judg- 


ment and ſkill procured him general reſpect. 4 | 


17 


trade with Ruſſia was projected, and a compatty of 


merchants being incorporated for carrying it on, Se- 
baſtian Cabot was made the firſt governor of the 
company. In 1549, beirig advanced in years, the 
king, as a reward for his ſervices, made him Grand 
Pilot of England, to which office he annexed a pen- 
fion of L. 166: 13: 4 per annum, which Cabot held 
during his life, together with the favour of his 
prince, and the friendſhip, of the trading part of the 
nation. | 


Warn Mary, that cruel and inflexible ee & fac | 
| ceeded to the throne, domeſtic troubles and eccleſi- 
aſtical perſecution were ſo prevalent in Englarid, that 


commerce ſunk into decay, and navigation, was de- 
ſpiſed and negle&ed. The ſpirit of murmur and dl. 
content pervaded the country, and multitudes wiſhed 
for ſome foreign ſettlement, as an aſylum againſt do- 
meſtic trouble and perſecution; and, had they beet 


ſufficiently acquainted with the weſtern territories, 


would certainly have emigrated to that quarter. 
After Eliſabeth aſcended; the throne, the bloody-ſcene 
of violence cloſed, and national affairs took a more 

G ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful turn. During her reign the reformation 
advanced to a peaccable eſtabliſhment in England, 
and commerce was e e and protected. 


Ix France the 8 * with greater obſta- 
cles, and was productive of more ſerious and fatal 


conſequences. It occafioned a civil war between the 


Proteſtant and Catholic parties of that kingdom, 
which raged for ſeveral years with great violence. 


Coligni's During theſe domeſtic troubles, Jaſper de Coligni, 


ſettle- 
ment in 


Florida. 


one of the chief leaders of the Proteſtant army, 
formed a project for carrying a colony to America. 
Foreſecing the dangers to which he and his followers 
would be expoſed, ſhould the cauſe in which they 


were engaged prove unſucceſsful, it is probable he 


intended this foreign ſettlement as a retreat. Ac- 
cordingly; having fitted out two ſhips, he gave the 
command of them to Jean Ribaud, and ſent him with 
a colony of Proteſtants to America. Ribaud landed 
at the mouth of the river now called Albemarle, 
which was then conſidered as part of Florida, where 
he built a fort, for the ſecurity of himſelf and fol- 
lowers, and called the country Carolina. By this 
time the Spaniards had incurred the irreconcilable 
hatred and reſentment of the Indian nations by their 
cruelty and treachery in the heart of the continent. 
Ribaud found means of acquainting the Indians that 
he was an enemy to the Spaniards, and of conſe- 
quence he was the more kindly received by them. 
He had the addreſs to engage their affections, inſo- 
much that in a little time they became fond of his 
alliance. But while the flames of war continued in 
France, Coligni could find no leiſure to ſend ſupplies 


to his infant colony, and Ribaud was obliged to aban- 
don 
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don the ſettlement. Great were the extremities to 
which he was reduced in returning to Europe: one 
of his crew was killed for ſubſiſtence to the reſt, who 
had ſcarcely done eating him, when an Engliſh veſſel 
providentially appeared, took the emaciated crew on 
board, and carried them to England. 8 


Max while, a peace being dane up Helen 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants in France, Admiral Co- 
ligni, who was ſeemingly received into favour by that 
political court, fitted out three ſhips, loaded them 
with proviſions and arms, and ſent them to Carolina. 
Rene Laudoner, to whom he had given the com- 
mand, embarked with a number of adventurers. 
On his arrival he found the ſpot Ribaud had relin- 
quiſhed ; but deſpaired of being able to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of it without regular ſupplies.” "When he 
found his proviſions beginning to fail, he had form- 
ed reſolutions of returning to Europe, While he 
was making preparations to embark, Ribaud fortu- 
nately arrived with ſeven ſhips, a large ſupply of ne- 
ceſſaries, and a conſiderable body of ſettlers. This 
animated them to enter with greater vigour on clear- 
ing and cultivating lands, and making proviſion fot 
their future ſubſiſtence. The Indians rejoiced' at Ri- 
baud's return, and waited on him with their aſſurances 
of friendſhip. But while this French colony were be- 
ginning to flatter themfelves with ſome faint hopes of 


ſucceſs, Peter Melandez, who pretended a right to the I 


whole territority, came againſt them with an armet by Spa 
force, killed Ribaud and ſeven hundred of his men, uiard + 
and compelled the remainder to 'return to France. 
M. de Gorgues, a Gaſcoon, aſterwards, to avenge the 
dilalter of 1 countrymen, diſlodged Melandez, but 
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made no attempt toward planting a colony in that 
quarter, This extenſive country remained a wilder- 
neſs until the reign of Charles the ſecond of Eng- 
land. To keep poſſeſſion, the Spaniards ſupported 
a ſmall garriſon at Auguſtine, on the moſt barren 
ſpot of the whole territory, upon which, together 
with the diſcagery of Ponce de Leon, they ever after 
founded their claim to all the ſouthern parts of North 


Azovr the ſame time a traffic in the human ſpe- 


A traffic cies, called Negroes, was introduced into England; 
vrocs, Which is one of the moſt odious and unnatural 
branches of trade the ſordid and avaricious mind of 


mortals eyer invented, It had indeed been carried 
on before this period by Genoeſe traders, who bought 
a patent from Charles the fifth, containing an exclu- 
five right of carrying negroes from the Portugueſe 
ſettlements in Africa, to America and the Weſt In- 
dies ; but the Engliſh nation had not yet engaged 


in the iniquitous traffic. As it has ſince been deeply 


concerned in it, and as the proyince, the tranſactions 
of which I narrate, owes its improvements almoſt 
entirely to this bardy race of labourers, it may not 


| be improper here to give ſome account of the origin 
and firſt inyentor of this trade. 


WIL LIAd HAWKINS, an expert Engliſh ſeaman, 
having made ſeveral voyages to the coaſt of Guinea, 
and from thence to Brazil and the Weſt Indies, had 


, -* acquired conſiderable knowledge of the countries. 


At his death he left his journals with his ſon John 
Hawkins, in which he geſcribed the lands of Ameri- 


fertile, 
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fertile, but utterly neglected for want of hands to 
improve them. He repreſented the natives of Eu- 
rope as unequal to the taſk in ſuch a ſcorching cli- 
mate; but thoſe of Africa as well adapted to under- 
go the labours requiſite, Upon which Jobn Hawkins 
immediately formed a deſign of tranſporting Africans 
into the weſtern world; and having drawn a plan for 
the execution of it, he laid it before ſome of his opu- 
lent neighbours for encouragement and approbation. 
To them it appeared promiſing and advantageous. 
A fubſcription was opened, and ſpeedily filled up, by 
Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, Sir William 
Winter and. others, who plainly perceived the vaſt 


that would reſult from ſuch a trade. Accord-. 


ingly three ſhips were fitted out, and manned by an 
hundred ſelect ſailors, whom Hawkins encouraged 
to go with him by promiſes of good treatment and 
great pay. In the year. 2562 he ſet fail for Africa, 
and in a few weeks arrived at the country now called 
Sierra Leona, where he began his commerce with the 
- Negroes. While he trafficked with them, he found 


ſome means of giving them a charming deſcription 


of the country to which he was bound ; the unſuſpi- 
cious Africans liſtened to him with apparent joy and 


ſatisfaction, and ſeemed remarkably fond of his Eu- 


ropean trinkets, food and clothes. He pointed. ont 
to them. the barrenneſs of the country, and their 
naked and wretched condition, and promiſed, if 
any of them were weary of their miſerable circum- 
ſtances, and would go along with him, he would 
carry them to a plentiful land, where they ſhould live 
happy, and receive an abundant recompenſe for their 
labours. He told them, that the country was inha- 
bited by ſuch men as himſclf and his jovial compa- 


nions, 
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nions, and affured them of kind uſage and great 
friendſhip. In ſhort, the negroes were overcome by 
dis flattering promiſes, and three hundred ſtout fel- 
los accepted his offer, and conſented to embark 
along with bim. Every thing being ſettled on the 
moſt amicable terms between them, Hawkins made 
preparations for his yoyage. But in the night before 
his departure, his negroes were attacked by a large 
body from a different quarter; Hawkins, being alarm- 
ed with the ſhrieks and cries of dying perſons, order- 
ed his men to the aſſiſtance of his ſlaves, and having 
ſurrounded the affailants, carried a number of them 
on board as priſoners of war. The next day he ſet 
fail for Hiſpaniola with his cargo of human creatures; 
but, during the paſſage, treated the priſoners of war 
in a different manner from his volunteers. Upon his 
arrival he diſpoſed of his cargo to great advantage; 
and endeavoured to inculcate on the Spaniards who 
bought the negroes the fame diſtinction he obſer- 
ved: but they, having purchaſed all at the fame 
rate, conſidered them as ſlaves of the ſame condition, 
. ang er- treated all alike, 


Wurn Hawkins returned to England with n 
hides, ſugar and ginger, which he had received in ex- 
change for his ſlaves, multitudes flocked after him, 
to inquire into the nature, and learn the ſucceſs of 
the new and extraordinary branch of trade. At firſt 
the nation was ſhocked at the unnatural” trade of 
dealing in human fleſh, and bartering the comtnodi- 
ties and trinkets of Europe for the rational race of 
Africa. The queen, though a patroneſs of com- 
merce, was doubtful of the juſtice and humapity of 
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this new branch, it appearing to her equally barba- 
rous as uncommon, and therefore ſent for Hawkins 
to inquire into his method of conducting it. Haw- 
kins told her, that he conſidered it as an act of hu- 
manity to carry men from a worſe condition to a bet- 
ter, from a ſtate of wild barbariſm to another where 
they might ſhare the bleſſings. of civil ſociety and 
Chriſtianity ; from poverty, nakedneſs and want to 
plenty and felicity. He aſſured her, that in no ex- 
pedition where he had the command ſhould any Afri- 
cans be carried away without their own free will and 
conſent, except ſuch captives as were taken in war and 
doomed to death; that he had no ſcruple about the 
juſtice of bringing human creatures from that barren 
wilderneſs, to a condition where they might be both 
happy themſelves and beneficial to the world. Indeed 
it would appear that Hawkins had no idea of x 

al ſlavery, but expected they would be treated as free 
ſervants, after they had by their labours brought 
their maſters an equivalent for the expence of their 
purchaſe. Queen Elizabeth ſeemed ſatisfied with his 
account, and diſmifſed him, by declaring, that while 
he and his owners acted with humanity and juſtice, 
they ſhould haye her countenance and proton: 


5 after Hawkins made 8 wy a ſe- 


cond voyage, in which the Queen offered him a ſhip 


of war for his aſſiſtance and protection. But he de- 
clined accepting ber offer, by telling her Majeſty, 
that the profits of the trade would anſwer for all the 
riſque and expences attending it. In his paſſage, how- 
cyer, he fell in with the Minion man of war, which 
accompanied him to the coaſt of Africa. After his ar- 
rival he began as formerly to traffie with the negroes, 
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endeavouring by perſuaſion. and the proſpeds of te. 
ward to induce them to go along with him. But now 
they were more reſerved and jealous of his deſigns, 
and as none of their neighbours had returned, they 
were apprehenſive he had killed and cat them: The 
crew of the man of war obſerving the Africans back. 
ward and ſuſpicious, began to laugh at his gentle and 
dilatory methods of proceeding, and propoſed having 
immediate recourſe to force and compulfion. The 
Zailors belonging to his own fleet joined thoſe of the 
man of war, and applauded the propoſal. But Haw- 
Fins conſidered it as cruel and unjuſt, and tried by 
rſuaſion, promiſes and threats to' prevail on them to 
deſiſt; from a putpoſe fo unwarrantable and barbarous. 
In vain did he urge his authority and inſtructions 
from the Queen: the bold and headſtrong failors 
would hear of no reſtraints. Drunkenneſs and ava. 
Tice are deaf to the yoice of humanity. They pur- 
fue their violent deſign, and, after ſeveral unſuccefs- 
ful attacks, in which many of them loft their lives, 
the cargo was at length compleated by barbarity and 
force, 
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Hauck aroſe that nd n bn practice of 

dragging Africans into ſlavery; which has ſince been 
To purſued, in defiance of every principle of juſtice 
and religion. Though Hawkins was the firſt Engliſh- 
man who engaged in this traffic, ſo repugtiant to the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution ; though he made 
uſe of ſuch fraudulent arts even in kts Arſt "method 
of conducting it, as few men can have the afforance 
to vindicate; yet, as he was a man of prudence and 
Humanity, he is no ways chargeable with thoſe dia- 
bolical abuſes which have ſince crept into this trade. 
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Had men continued to conduct it according to his 
plan and propoſal, and hands been tranſported by 
their voluntary conſent to labour in burning climates, 
where Europeans are diſqualified by nature for the 
taſk; had the Spaniards allowed them the common 
privileges of ſervants, after they had cleared the char. 
ges they coſt them; had negroes been bought from 
the flames, to which in ſome countries they were de- 
voted on their falling priſoners of war, and in others 
facrificed at the funeral obſequies of the great and 
powerful among themſelves; in ſhort, had they been 
by this traffic delivered from torture or death, Eu- 
topean merchants might have ſome excuſe to plead 
in its vindication. But, according to the common 
mode in which it has been conducted, we muſt con- 
ſeſs it a difficult matter to conceive a ſingle argument 
in its defence. It is contrary to all laus of nature 
and nations to entice, inveigle and compel ſuch mul- 
titudes of human creatures, who never injured! us, 
from their native land, and diſpoſe of them like flocks 
of ſheep and cattle to the higheſt bidder; and, what 
compleats the cruelty and injuſtice of the traffic, to 
conſign them over to ignorance; barbariſmy and per- 
petual ſlavery. After this, where will inſatiable ava- 
rice ſtop ? As a free and independent people, they 
had unqueſtionably: an equal right to make ſlaves of 
the inhabitants of Europe. Nature has given the peo- 
ple of the one continent no ſuperiority over thoſe of - 
the other; the advantages of Europeans were the ef- 
fects only of art and improvement. And thduugh poli- 
ey has given countenance and ſanction to the trade, 
yet every candid and impartial man muſt confeſs; that 
it is atrocious and unjuſtifiable in every light in which 
it can be viewed, and turns merchants into a band of 
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robbers; and trade i into atrocious acts of: fand and 
nnn. | 


We mal now return to thoſe naval 3 
4 whoſe object was the eſtabliſhment of colonies in 
1584, America. About the year 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

| an able ſtateſman and gallant officer, formed a pro- 
Virginia ject for planting an Engliſh colony in America. His 
* penetrating genius eaſily diſcerned the great advanta- 
ges which would accrue from a ſucceſsful foreign ſet- 
tlement. He applied to the Queen, and having ob- 

tained from her letters-patent, immediately began to 

. carry into execution what his ingenuity had project- 

ed. He fitted out two veſſels, and gave the com- 

mand of them to Philip A midas and Arthur Barlow, 

and ſent them to America. They landed at the iſland 
Roanock, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the 


name of the Queen of England, and Sir Walter cal- 
led it Virginia, in honour of his virgin Queen. The 


favourable report made by theſe two mariners, en- 
n Sir Walter to purſue his deſign with reſo- 
lution. Great minds are fond of new ſchemes and 
grand. enterprizes, but it commonly falls to poſterity 
to reap the advantages reſulting from them. Sir Ri- 
chard Grenville, one of Sir Walter's intimate com- 
panions; aſterwards viſited this country, and left one 
hundred and eight men in it to keep poſſeſſion of the 
territory. But they running ſhort of proviſions, and 
having no ſource of ſupply, were reduced to great 
ſtraits. Happily for them, admiral Drake, who had 
been ſent with a fleet to Spaniſh America in ſearch of 
treaſure, had inſtructions to touch at Virginia in his 
return to England. On his arrival he found the in- 
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fant colony in great diſtreſs, and at their ex car- 
N _ back to ms 
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and fifty men were left to begin a ſettlement. Whe⸗- 
ther theſe ſuffered death by hunger, or the hands 
of ſavages, is uncertain; but, on the arrival of ano- 
ther embarkation, love of the fifty could be found. 
They obſerved the word Croatan marked on ſome 
trees, from which they conjectured that the colony 
had moved to a place called by that name, and left 
this as a mark to conduct their friends to it. But a 
ſtorm afterwards ariſing, theſe adventurers were dri- 
ven out to fea, and, without finding their . "Kg 
ame red to r 6a rin 351 | 


3 this naticd till the year 1606 Virginia 1 was 
left without an inhabitant, except its original ſavages. 


In the mean time, Sir Walter Raleigh, having incur- 


red the diſpleaſure of the king and the jealouſy of the 


court, fell a ſacrifice to the malice and power of his 


enemies. However, ſome merchants of London and 
Briſtol kept trading to the weſtern world, and barter- 


. 


ed beads,. knives, hatchets and coarſe cloths for the 


ſkins and furs which the Indians brought them. The 


immenſe profits ariſing from this commerce encoura- 
ged them to enlarge it. For this purpoſe. two com- 
panies were incorporated for trading to America and 
eſtabliſhing ſettlements in it, the one was called the Vir- 
ginia Company, the other the Plymouth Adventurers. 
King James granted them all the territory which lies 
between the 34th and 45th degrees of north latitude, 
The former of theſe corporations laid the foundation 
of ng in Virginia, which was the firſt Bri- 
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tiſh ſettlement in America which proved permanent 
and ſucceſsful. So after Sir Walter Raleigh had pro- 
jetted and ſpent forty thouſand pounds, in vain at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh a colony in this quarter, this com- 
pany” reaped the firſt We of his e 
"—_ een e if ae 


en for wang: ati fmall and . 
able was the progreſs of this diſtant ſettlement. Their 
object was rather Indian trade than cultivation, till 
Lord Delawar was appointed governor of the colony. 
After his arrival in Virginia, he turned the attention 
of the ſettlers to induftry and application. From the 
rivers which abounded with fiſh, and the woods with 
game, he taught them the arts of procuring a -plen- 
tiful ſupply of proviſions. He ſhewed them the poſ- 
ſibility of chaſtiſing thoſe Indian tribes who-preſum- 
ed to hataſs the colony, pointed out the methods of 


defence in the woods, and by his example inſpired 


them with reſalution and perſe verance. At length, 
having by his zeal and indefatigable labours brougii 
the: colony to a growing and hopeful condition, at 
the riſque of his own health, he appointed his fon 
. e eee and returned to n hoc | 
#511 al ut LY £ 
By this —— of anon be 
tion in England had begun to form the molt ſanguine 
hopes with reſpect to this ſettlement; and united in a 
plan for carrying inhabitants to it. Sir Thomas Yates 
and Sir George Somers embarked with gq00 men for 
Virginia: the latter being driven by a ſtorm within 
ſight of the iſland called Bermuda, formed a deſign of 
ſettling i it. This embarkation proved a great nequili- 
tion to the colony in 9 On their arrival the 
coloniſts 
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coloniſts began to think themſelves ſtrong, and there- 
fore, not content with the lands about James-Fown, 
theydorced: their way up the large rivers, and made 
bold excurñons into the country, in ſearch of the 
moſt convenient and fertilt ſpots of ground. The 
wiſdom pf their governor was no leſs confpicuons in 
the diviſion of property, than in the! diſtribution: of 
juſtice., His tenderneſs and indulgence ſet the ſprings 
of induſtry in motion, which ſpread through the ſet- 
tlement, and excited a ſpirit of emulation wich re- 
ſpect to the culture of lands. By degrees little ſpots 
vert cleared arid planted, which rewarded the dili- 
gent, and the country began to make ſome feeble 
advanccs towands improvement. In proportion as the 
colony multiphed, the inhabitants ſpread themſelves 
through the country, yet abundance of land ſtill re- 
mained for additional . with which it might 
in time he __— 
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pam ur reign of the family of Stuart, 3 ſeries 
* weak and oppreſſive meaſures, purſued in England, 
.odcaſianed; doteſtie troubles and diſcontent to the 
nation, and contributed greatly ta promote Amerigan 
ſettlements. James the farſt,: ſuxrounded by a crowd Diſturb- 
of, flatterers, began to entertain high idens- af his Eoin | 
power and prerogative, to inculcate the extravagant romote 
doQrines of divine indefeaſible right, paſſive obedi- 22 
ence, and non · xeſiſtance, on a people whom he was ments, 
ill qualified to govern, and ho bad conceived an 
irreconcileable averſion from ſuch political ꝓrinei- 
ples. The: conſequence. was, he loft by his weakneſs 
and pedantry the affections of the nation; yet his 
ragn is memorable for giving riſt to many foreign 
eee From him the Eaſt- India Company re- 
ceived 
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ceived a new patent, which encouraged the corpora- 
tion to enlarge their ſtock, and to fit out a greater 
number of ſhips for that trade. In: bis reign Barba- 
does was ſettled by an aſſociation of noblemen, of 
whom the Earl of Pembroke was the chief. And 
though it afterwards changed its maſter, and fell into 
the hands of the Earl of Carliſle, yet it proſpered 
from its firſt population, and ſoon became a rich and 
flouriſhing land. : St. Chriſtophers may alſo date its 
origin from the cloſe of this king's reign. The Ply- 
mouth Adventurers, who had carried a colony to 
New-England,/ at different times added numbers to 
it, and, notwithſtanding every difficulty, it grew and 
proſpered. Sir William Alexander received a grant 
of that tertitory' now called Nova Scotia from the 
ſame king, but never made e 3 ge ehe to- 
nen u. 1 
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emigrated to the weſtern continent. Both the King 
and Queen were attached to the Popiſh religion, 
which vaſt multitudes of the nation abhorred. This 
ſerved to alienate the people's affections not a little 
from the royal family: but the tyraunical and op- 
preſſive regulations eſtabliſhed by the rulers of the 
church, "doubled the diſtreſs of che people, and 

ſerved to complete their diſaffection to their na- 
tive country: The Puritans, ſo called for their ta- 
king, or affecting to take, the pure and ſimple word 
of God for the rule of their faith and practice, re- 
gardleſs of eccleſiaſtical authority and inſtitutions, 
were a numerous party in the nation. Theſe _ 
had begun their ſtruggles for religious liberty, and 

as e eee occaſioned ſuch commotions in 


England, 
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England, a general ſketch of their character, and the 
riſe and progreſs of their ue _ not re be 
unacceptable. Y 


From the great æra of the Reformation the Eng: 
liſh nation had been diſtracted with religious diſputes, 
and divided into contending parties.. One part of the 
people adhered to the old ſuperſtitious ſyſtem of the 
Romiſh church, and ſtrictly obſerved all the ' abſurd 
tenets and practices of that eſtabliſhment. - Another 
party, of which the church of England was compo- 


ſed, receded ſeveral ſteps from popery, but maintain - 


ed the hierarchy in its full power and authority. The 
third ſect were Puritans, who had imbibed ſuch high 
notions of civil and religious liberty, as ſtruck at the 
foundation of both hierarchy and monarchy. On all 


occaſions they diſcovered a ſtrong tendency towards a 
republican form of government, and an irreconcileable 
averſion towards the whole fabric of the Epiſcopalian 


church. This party, during the two preceding reigns 
being chiefly compoſed of the dregs of the people, 
were regarded as of little conſequence, and treated 
with ſupercilious contempt by the adminiſtration. 
But in the reign of King Charles the firſt they had 
. amazingly increaſed, and many men of opulence and 
diſtinction had joined them, from motives of diſcontent 


or ambition, or from a paſſion for ſingularity and po- 
pular applauſe. | When the religious diſputes became 


warm in the nation, the zeal of this party broke; out, 
and burned with ſuch amazing ardour that it levelled 
all diſtinctions. To increaſe the confuſion, Arch- 
biſhop Laud inſiſted on conformity; and perſecuted 


all who refuſed obedience to his mandates with the ac? 


utmoſt ns But perſecution, for the moſt part, 
! | Proves 
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proves:deftruQtive to the cauſe it is intended to pro- 
mote. The miferies the Puritans endured, and their 


. firmneſs and perſeverance in the midſt of ſufferings, 


contributed to give them that merit and importance 
in tke eyes of the nation, which otherwiſe perhaps 
they had never attained. - Their ſober and rigid man- 
ner of life, the plainneſs of dreſs which they affected, 
and the ſtrong tendency they ſhewed towards religion 
in all their words and actions, had great weight with 
the vulgar and credulous part, and induced them to 
entertain high notions of their ſanctity, and to vene- 
rate them as the peculiar people of God. Their 
number increaſed and became formidable. Many 
men of rank, diſguſted at the meaſures of court, 
and apprehenſive that the liberties of the nation 
were in danger, turned zealous republicans, and 
feemed to aim at à total ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 


awell-wiſher to religion, hated the principles of the 
Puritans, and conſidered them as dangerous and 
deceitful. Thoſe enthuſiaſts, on the other hand, 
were determined to endure the ſevereſt perſecutions, 
rather than admit the common prayer, organs, and 
ſurplices into their worſhip, and conform to the po- 
piſh ceremony of kneeling at the facrament. In 
mort, the diſpute about trifling ceremonies became 
ſerious on both ſides, ' and augured no good to the 
nation. Dr. Laud; obſerving not only the laity but 
the clergy alſo infected with puritanical principles, 


deprived: many of their livings, merely for not con- 
forming to all the ceremonies of the church. Du- 


2 ring theſe troubles many fied to New England; and 
Pod. others cauſed houſes to be built and lands eleared 


tans. 


for 2 35 with a view of retiring there, ſhould their 
© Ng contention 
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botitention for religious freedom in England prove 


unſucceſsful. In vain did Dr. Laud obtain an order 


of court to put a ſtop to emigration. There was not 
a corner of the globe to which theſe people would 

not flee, rather than conform to ceremonies which 
. gopeoy Uh Jr ia 
rt. eee ven " 
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lation. Enthuſiaſm has often ſtimulated men to bold 
and arduous undertakings, and animated them to per · 
ſeverance amidſt great difficulties. Of this truth the 


firſt omigrants to New · England afford us a ſtriking ex- . 


ample. They ſermed to bid defiance to the hardſhips 
to which they were expoſed, having what they valued 
moſt of any thing in the world, I mean, liberty of 
conſcĩence. Amidft cold, hunger, toil; diſeaſe, and 
diſtreſs of every kind, they comforted themſelves with 
the thoughts of being removed far out of the reach of 
tyrants, and triumphed in their deliverance from an 
idolatrous and wicked nation. Neither the hideous 


gloom of the thick foreſt, nor the ravages and de- 


predations of ſavage neighbours, appeared to them 
io grievous and intolerable as conformity to the 
church of E 1 n __ 
vil authority. | Nane 2 11 mo1Þ? 3 


Ir . dive b es chat hst 


emigrants who made New · England their aſylum from 


what they deemed civil tyranny and eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſecution, would have guarded againſt every degree of 
oppreſſion and perſecution in that form of government 
8 were about to * among themſelves: This, 

E. awever, 
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however, was far from being the caſe. Some of their 
firſt laws favour of a degree of perſecution and intole- 
rance unknown in the moſt defpotic governments of 
Europe; and thoſe'who fled from perſecution became 
the moſt» bitter perſecutors. Thoſe who were found 
5 dancing or drunk were ordered to be publicly whip- 
25 ped, in order to deter others from ſuch practices. 
The cuſtom of wearing long hair was deemed immo- 
deſt, impious and abominable: All who were guilty of 
ſwearing raſhily, might purchaſe an exemption from pu- 
niſh ment for athilling; but thoſe who ſhould tranſgreſs 
the fourth commandment were to be condemned to ba- 
niſſiment, and ſuch as ſhould worſhip images, to death. 
Children were: to be puniſned with death, for curſing 
or ſtriking their father or mother. Marriages were 
to be ſolemnized by magiſtrates; and all who denied 
the coercive authority of the magiſtrate in religious 
matters, or the validity of infant baptiſm, were to be 
baniſned. Blaſphemy, perjury, adultery, and witch- 
craft,” were all made capital offences. In ſhort, we 
may challenge the annals of any nation to produce 
a code of laws more intolerant than that of the firſt 
ſettlers in New England. Unlimited obedience was 
enjoined to the authority of the magiſtrate, by the 
ſame men who had refuſed ſuch ſubmiſſion in England, 
and fled from their native country becauſe it was de- 
Who manded. Thus, however incredible it may appear, 
wwe blind fatatics became public legiſlators, - and thoſc 
outors. who were unable to endure tyranny in England, 

Hegame the moſt. og SPA 2 in ae ee 
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able ſociety of people called Quakers. Some of this "rials 
ſet, who had been baniſhed on account of their re- = 
ligion, out of mere zeal for making profelytes, re- 


turned to the country. They were inſtautly ſeized” 
by thoſe oppreſſors, condemned and hanged, to pre- 
vent the clandeſtine incurſions of others. Thoſe who 

had the misfortune to be taken with convulſions, or 
any diſorder to which vulgar ignorance was a ſtran- 
ger, were accuſed of witchcraft, and condemned to 

death. No age nor ſex were ſecure from ſuch ſuſpi- 

cions, where ignorance, malice and phrenſy joined in 

framing accuſations, and ſelecting victims at pleaſure. 

Dreams, apparitions and tortures were all employed as 

evidences againſt perſons accuſed, and ſerved to in- 

creaſe the number of horrid. executions. The clergy 
were often accuſed, and ſometimes the judges them - 
ſelves. The jails were filled with infants, old men 
and women, the people were diſtracted with gloomy 
apprehenſions, and the country was ſtained with in- 
nocent blood. At laſt the popular phrenzy began to 
ſubſide, and gave way to painful remorſe. The eyes 
of the blinded fanatics were opened, fo as to diſcern 
their guilt ; and a general faſt was appointed to im- 
plore the pardon and mercy of God for their enor+ 
mous crimes 1 horrible ee | 


. Tun colony, which was leah by opprefion, in 
proceſs of time owed its extenſion to the fame cauſe. 
Diſlenters, who all claim an equal right. to liberty in 
religion, with reſpeQ- to private judgment and opi- 
nion, were not likely to remain long in harmony 
and peace among themſelves. Though they repro- 
bated the doctrine of uniformity in England, yet they 
became the * bigoted ſticklers ſor it in their new 

E 2 ſettlement. 
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ſettlement. The tenets of others, who differed from 
their mode of worſhip, were condemned without 
ſcruple or heſitation, inſomuch that the oppreſſion 
from which they fled in Britain was like gentle tolera - 
fron, when compared with that to which they ſubject- 
ed their fellowerefugees. Hence various ſectaries a- 
roſe in their fettlement, who claimed the fame right 


to diſſent from them, which they formerly did from 
the church of England. But their claim was reject. 


ed, and of conſequence a perſecution for conſcience 


fake commenced among that people, who had be- 


come ſeparatiſts in defence of univerſal toleration. 
Howeyer, theſe ſprigs, torn by-violence from. the old 
root, had the ſame reſource left; they ſeparated, and 

themſelves in a new foil; and ſpread their 
branches over the country, Hence different govern- 
ments took their origin, and different colonies were 
ſettled, by perſons who were denied religious free- 
dom, and the e of private W in _ 


| chuſet's W. 


W this 8. . 11 mean, a | divifion'i in Eng- 
land, another colony of catholics took its riſe. The 
king not only loſt the affections of his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, but was alſo obliged to give the Roman catholics 
up to the rigour of thoſe laws enacted againſt them 
in the preceding reigns. Lord Baltimore therefore re- 
ſolved to leave England, and ſettle a colony on lands 
which had been granted to his father a few years be- 
fore his death. This territory he called Maryland, in 
honour of the queen, who gave him all the aſſiſtance 
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Fra om the eſtabliſhment and progreſs of tlieſe fo- General 
reign ſettlements, and the ſpirit of emigration which on colo- 
prevailed: im England, diſcerning men early foreboded nization. 
it} conſequences to the mother country. They were 
no ſtrangers to the troubles which the colonies of 
Greece and Rome oceaſioned thoſe Aneient republics. 

Such: valt territories as Ameriea contained, opened x 
boundleſs fleld for the encouragement of emigration, 
and every addition which tlleſe colonies received 
from Britain was prejudicial to her intereſt, as it ſer- 
ved to weaken her, in proportion as it ſtrengthened 
them. The riches of every country unqueſtionably 
depends on the number of its induſtrious inhabitants. 
America could furniſt employment for innumerable 
hands, and emigrations from the mother country 
would in proceſs of time dry up the ſources of her 
wealth and power. England, though populous, could 
ſpare none, without prejudice to herfelf, but ſuch as 
had either no employment at home, ot no inclina- 
tion to labour: for all induſtrious men ſerve to en- 
rich their country, and whatever they earn by their 
labour, be it more or leſs, ſo much doth the nation 
profit by them, It is true, a number of idle and in- 
dolent people, like voracious drones in the hive, are 
2 burden to every community. Such indeed might 
be ſpared for the purpoſe of colonization, without 
any detriment/ to the parent ſtate; but every diligent 
and honeſt labourer that emigrates from his natlve 
country, helps to depopulate, and of courſe to impo- 
veriſſi it. | 9 4, 1 


Had England at that time been too populous for 
Its extent, or incapable of employing and maintain- 
ing its inhabitants, in that caſe, her planting foreign 


colonies 
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colonies might have ſerved the purpoſe of public uti. 
_ ity, and given relief from domeſtic hardſhip, juſt as 
bees ſend off their young ſwarms without injuring the 


mduſtrious hive. Britain, no doubt, might reap ſome. 
advantages. from her foreign plantations, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as are ſituated in a different climate, 


and produce ſuch commodities as luxury obliged her 


to purchaſe from ſtrangers; and while ſhe maintained 
her ſupreme juriſdiction over them, ſhe could bind 
them by laws to continue her cuſtomers for ta- 
king off her manufactures, and ſo extend her com- 
merce and navigation. By ſuch policy ſhe might 
make the wealth of her laborious colonies center in 
herſclf, and add greatly to her opulence. and power. 
In every other caſe, numerous and extenſive foreign 
ſettlements muſt prove hurtful, if not troubleſome 
and dangerous: for while they are draining her of her 
uſeful inhabitants, they are growing on her ruins ; 
and if they turn not headſtrong and ungovernable, 
they will at leaſt oblige her to keep a much larger 
army and fleet than otherways ſhe would have any 
occaſion for, and double her e for their pro- 
tection. F 


_ From Charles the firſt Sir Robert Heath obtained 
2 grant for an immenſe territory lying to the ſouth- 
ward of Virginia, which is now divided into ſeveral 
diſtin provinces, but made no ſettlement on it. 
Excepting a ſmall gariſon the Spaniards ſupported at 
Auguſtine, this country remained a rude wildernels, 
the babitation of ſavages and wild beaſts, till the re- 


ſtoration. Soon after that important event ſeveral 


leading men of the nation, actuated by a pious and 
laudable zeal for the propagution. of the Goſpel, 
aſſociated, 
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aſſociated, and formed a deſign of ſettling it at their 
own expence. To give an account of the riſe and 
progreſs of this ſettlement, eſpecially of that divi- 
ſion now called 8SouTH CaroLIiNna, ſhall be 
our buſineſs in the following pages of this hif- 


tory. 
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URING: the period of the uſurpation in Eng- 
land, popular anarchy prevailed, and levelled 

all ranks and diſtinctions throughout the nation. 
The lineal heir of the crown being expelled, Oliver 


Cromwell, that ambitious and crafty leader of the 


people, ſeized the reins of government, and rule 


England with a rod of iron for ſeveral years. The 
nobles bowed to a fanatic, and the republican part 
of the conſtitution preponderated to ſuch a degree, 


that the other two became as nothing in the ba 
lance. 


Wan the reſtoration took place; to the great joy 
and happineſs of the nation, the nobles and royaliſts 


again ſtood forth, and aſſumed their former dignity 


and weight in the government of their country. 
Domeſtic peace being re-eſtabliſhed on the ſolid 


foundation of regal and © conſtitutional authority, 


England, amidſt other national objeQs, turned her 


views toward the improvement of commerce, navi- 
gation, wow Ber N N 
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HirnxzRTo the extenſive territory of North Ame- 
rica had been divided into two diſtricts, which were 
called South and North Virginia. All lands lying 
towards the river St: Lawrence, from the northern 
boundaries of the province now called Virginia, be- 
longed to the northern, and all thoſe to the ſouth- 
ward, as far as the Gulf of Florida, to the ſouthern 
diſtrict. And though the firſt European ſettlement 
in America was attempted in Florida by tbe French, 
yet they were compelled to relinquiſh. that place; and 


- the Engliſh, preferring what they eſteemed a more 


favourable climate, had hitherto neglected it. 


| Arras the. e England degan to recognize 
her claim to a large territory in the ſouthern diſtrict. 
In the year 1662, Edward Earl of Clarendon, George 
Duke of Albemarle, William Lord Craven, John 
Lord Berkeley, Antony Lord Aſhley, Sir Gœorge 
Carteret, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir Jobn Colleton, 
being apprized of the excellent ſoil of this country, 


united and formed a proje& for: planting. a colony in 


it. Upon application to the crown for à charter, 


Charles granted them all the lands lying between the 
thirty firſt and thirty · ſixth degrees of north latitude. 
Two years afterwards he confirmed this grant, and 
by a ſecond charter enlarged the boundaries of it, 
from the 29th. degree of north latitude to 36“ 30”, 
and from theſe points on the: ſea-coalt weſtward 


in parallel lines to the Pacific ocean. Of this. im- 


menſe region the king eonſtituted them abſolute 


lords and proprietors, ſaving to himſelf, bis heirs 


and ſucceſſors the ſovereign dominion of the country. 
At the ſame time he inveſted them with all the rights, 
085 
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juriſdiction, royalties, privileges and liberties within 
bounds of their province, to hold, uſe and enjoy 
the fame, in as ample a manner as the biſhop af 


Durham did in that county palatine in England. This 


province they were to hold and poſſeſs of the king, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, as of his manor, of Eaſt 
Greenwich in Kent, not in capite, or by knight's ſer- 
vice, but in free 1 u ee I 

- Tan abſolute lords and monies were in their 
charter empowered to enact, and, under their ſeal, to 
publiſh any laws or conſtitutions they judged proper 


and neceflary to the public ſtate of the province, with 


the aſſent, advice and approbation of the freemen of 
the colony; to conſtitute counties, baronies.and colo- 


nies within the province; to cre& courts of judicature, 


and appoint civil judges, magiſtrates and officers; to 


erect torts, caſtles, cities and towns; to make war ; 0 


to levy, muſter and train men to the uſe of arms, 
and, in caſes of neceſſity, to exerciſe the martial law; 
to confer titles of honour, only they muſt be diffe- 
rent from thoſe conferred on the people of England; 


to build harbours, make ports, and enjoy cuſtoms 


and ſubſidies, which they, with the conſent of the 
2 ſhould impoſe on goods loaded and unload- 


ed; reſerving the fourth part of the gold and ſilver 

ore To within the province to the crown. By the 
ud charter the king granted them the pattonage Fer 
arowſon of all churches and chapels, to hold ani! 


exerciſe the fame rights, powers ard privileges as the 


bilkop of Durham did in England; but as it might 
happen that ſeveral of the inhabitants could not in 
their private opinions conform to the exerciſe of re· 
e to the liturgy and ceremonies of tha 


church 
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church of England; the proprietors had power and 
authori granted them, to allow the inhabitants of 
the province ſuch indulgences and diſpenſations, as 
they! in their diſcretion ſhould think proper and rea- 
ſonable; and no perlon, to whom ſuch liberty ſhould 
be granted, was to be moleſted, puniſhed, or called 
in queſtion for any differences in ſpeculative opinions 
with reſpect to region; ſo that all perlons, of what 
denomination ſoever, had liberty to enjoy their oun 
judgments and conſciences in religious concerns, pro- 
_ vided they diſturbed not the civil order and peace of 
the province. And as the aſſembly of freeholders could 
not be immediately called, the proprietors had power 


granted them to make ſuch orders and ordinances as 


might be neceſſary to the government of the people 
and the preſervation of peace, and as were not re- 
pugnant to the laws and'ſtatutes of England. Liber- 
ty was gen to the king's liege ſubjects to tranſport 
theniſclves and families to ſettle the provinee, only 
they were to remain immediately ſubje& to the' crown 


of England, and to depend thereon for ever; and 


were not compellable to anſwer to any cauſe or ſuit 
in any other part of his nijeſty's wende but i in 
5 and Wales. 7 2 


Of the AGREFABLE to the powers 1 with which the proprie- 
my] tors were inveſted by their charter, they began to 
conſtitu- frame a ſyſtem of laws for the government of their 
tions. - colony; : in which arduous taſx they called in the 
great philoſopher John Locke to their aſſiſtance. 

A model of governnient, conſiſting of no leſs than 

an hundred and twenty different articles, was framed 

| by this learned man, which they agreed to eſtabliſh, 

aud to the careful ea of which, to bind them⸗ 


ſelyes 
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ſelves and their heirs for ever. But there is danger 
of error, where ſpeculative men of one country at- 
tempt to ſketch out a plan of government for anq- 
ther, in à different climate and ſituation. This 
legillator muſt be acknowledged to have poſſeſſed 
great abilities and merit; yet bis fine- ſpun fyſtem 
proved in effect uſeleſs and impracticable. Several 
attempts were afterwards made to-amend theſe fun- 
damental conſtitutions, but all to little Pw 
e inhabitants, ſenſible of their impropriety, and 

* little they were applicable to their cireumſtances, 
neither by themſelves, nor by their repreſentatives in 
aſſembly, ever gave their aſſent to them as a body of 
Jaws, and therefore they obtained not the force of 
fundamental and unalterable laws in the colony. 
What regulations the people found applicable and 
uſeful, they adopted at the requeſt of their governors; 
but obſetved them on accourit of their own proprie- 
ty and neceſſity, rather than'as a ſyſtem of las im- 
| . on them . Britiſh 1 nent 1 n 


45 the ese wete 0 fond: of theſe- conſtitu. 
tions, and expreſſed ſo much zeal for their eſtabliſh- 
ment, it may not be improper to give a ſhort and 
imperfect view of them, eſpecially ſuch as wete allow- 
ed to take place in the government of the colony. The 
eldeſt of the eight proprietors was always to be Pala- 
tine, and at his deceaſe was to be ſucceeded by the 
eldeſt of the ſeven ſurvivors. This palatine was to fit 
FI preſident of the palatine's court, of which he and 
three more of the proprietors made a quorum, and 
had the management and'cxecution of all the' powers 
of their charter. This palatine's court was to ſtand 
in room of the king, and give their afſent or difſeri: 


to 
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to all laws made by the legiſlature of the colony, 
The palatine was to have power to nominate and ap. 
point the governor, who, after obtaining the royal 
approbation, became bis repreſentative in Carolina. 
Each of the ſeven proprietors was to have the privi- 


ledge of appointing a deputy to ſit as his repreſenta- 


tive in parliament, and to act agreeable to his inſtruc. 
tions. Beſides a governor, two other branches, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the old Saxon conſtitution, were 
to be eſtabliſhed, an upper and lower houſe of aſſem- 
bly; which three branches were to be called a Par. 
liament, and to conſtitute the legiſlature of the coun- 
try. The parliament was to be. choſen evety two 
years, No act of the legiſlature was to have any 
force unleſs ratified in open parliament during the 
ſame ſeſſion, and even then to continue no longer in 
force than the next biennial parliament, unleſs in the 
mean time it be tatified by the hands and ſeals of the 
palatine and three proprietors. The upper houſe was 
to conſiſt of the. ſeven; deputies, ſeven; of the oldeſt 
landgraves and caſſiques, and ſeven choſen by the 
aſſembly. As in the other-provinces the lower houſe 
Was to be compoſed of the repreſentatives from the 
different counties and towns Several officers were 
alſo to be appointed, ſuch 20 15 admiral, a ſecretary, 
a chief juſtice, a ſurveyor, a treaſurer, a marſhal, 
and regiſter ; and beſides theſe, each county was to 
have a ſheriff, and-four; juſtices of the peace. Three 
claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, called Ba- 
rons, Caſſiques, and Landgraves; the firſt to poſſeſs 
twelye, the ſecond twenty-four, and the third forty- 
eight thouſand acres of land, and their poſſeſſions 
were to be unalicnable. Military officers were alſo 
to K inhabitants . 
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bxty N age, as in the times of feudal govern- 
ment, when ſummoned by the governor and grand 
council, were to appear under . and, in time of 


wat, ny take the field. | 

"Wren reſpect 68 relighdo!e lows" terms of eommu- 
mon were fixed: Firſt, To believe that there is a 
God: Secondly, That be is to be worſhipped: And, 
thirdly, That it is lawful, and: the duty of every man 
when called upon by thoſe in authority, to dear wit- 
neſs to the truth; Without acknowledging which, 
no man was: to be permitted to be a freeman, . or to 
have any eſtate or habitation in Carolina.” But per- 
ſceution for obſerving: different modes arid ways of 


worſhip, was expreſsly forbid, and every man was to 


be left full liberty of conſcience, and might worſhip 


Jod in that manner which he in bis private judg- 


ment thought moſt conformable to the diving will 
ind revealed word. This was the opinion of Mr! 
Locke with refpe& to religious matters He "choſe 
the word of God for his rule 6f life, and ws uſed 
to fay, „ That, at the day of judgment, it would 
not be aſked becker he was 2 follower of Luther 


4 or Calvin; but whether he embraced the truth i in 
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eee ak ati ſeveral 
years elapſed | before the proptictors of Carolina made 
any ſerious efforts towards its ſettlement. In 1667, 


4 
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they fitted out a ſhip, gave the command of it to Williams 
Captain William Sayle, and ſent him out to bring — 4 


them ſome account of the coaſt. In his paffage Caps lia. 


tein Sayle was driven by a ſtorm among the Bahama 
mad, 9 to the . 


a 


renner? 669. The cxpences. of this firſt, embarkation 3. 
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of gequitimg ſome knowledge of them; particularly 
* the iſland of Providence, which he judged might be 
of -ſeryice to the intended abe of. Carolina; 
for, in caſe of an invaſion from the Spaniards, this 
land, fortified, might be made to ſerve either as a 
check to the progreſs of, their arms; or a, uſeful re. 
treat to unfortunate! coloniſts. Leaving, Providence, 
he failed along the coalt of Carolina, Where he ob- 
ſerved ſeveral large navigable xivers emptying them · 
. ſelves into the ocean, and à flat country covered with 
woods. He attempted to go aſhore in his boat, but 
obſerving ſome ſavages on the banks of the rivers, 
he was obliged to drop his defign; and, after having 
explored the coaſt and the mouth of the vers, he 

took eee 'and returned to England. 

Nein 50S e iglndog 16 dl a) 4. 

"His: report to; his employers, . as e e 
| baccupeidd, was favourable, He praiſed their pol- 
ſeſlions, and encouraged them to engage with vigour 
in che execution of their project. His, obſervations 
reſpecting the Bahama iflands induced them to apply | 
to the king for a grant af them. Charles beſtowed | 
on them by patent all thoſe iflands lying betgeen the 
224, and, 27th degrees of narth. latitude. Nothing 
then remained but to make preparations, fc for ſending 
a colony to Carolina. Two ſhips were procured, on 
board of which a number of adventurers embarked, 
with proviſions, arms, and utenſils requiſite for build. 
And is ing and cultivation. William Sayle, who had viſited 
8 the country, was appointed the firſt. governor of it, 
bt go. and received à commiſſiqn, bearing. date July 26, 


it. 
mounted to twelve thouſand pounds, - which vigorous 


offs was a, proof that the proprietors e 3 


SOUTH CAROLINA. We 


{mall hopes with reſpe& to their palatinate. The 
number of men, however, muſt have been inconſi- 
derable, and no ways adequate to the undertaking, 
eſpecially When we conſider the multitude of ſavages 

that ranged through that extenſive wilderneſs. 

Ix what place Governor Sayle firſt landed is un- 
certain; but he was diſſatisfied with his firſt ſitua- 

tion, and, moving to the ſouthward, took poſſeſſion 
of a neck of land between Aſhley and Cooper rivers. Settles 
The earlieſt inſtructions we have ſeen upon record were . 
directed to the governor and council of Aſhley, river, Aſhley 
in which ſpot the firſt ſettlement was made that pro- 
ved permanent and ſucceſsful. This place, however, 

was more eligible for the convenience of navigation 

than for the richneſs of its ſoil.. But to ſtruggle a- 

midſt a complication of difficulties and dangers was 

the lot of ſuch adventurers; to ſurmount which, 

at this early period, no ſmall degree of fortitude, 
patience and rr muſt have been requi- 

lite, ; 


5 Nu ſetebers in all countries and elimates are ſub- 

ject to many hardſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are in low 

and indigent cireumſtances; but thoſe of the firſt 

ſettlers of Carolina muſt have equalled, if not ſur- 

paſſed, every thing of the kind to which men in any ; 

age have beeu expoſed. To fell the trees of the Hardſhi 

thick foreſt, and build habitations for themſelves, gte 
| would probably be their firſt employment, before from the 
wer began to clear their ſpots of ground for raiſing climate. 
the neceffaries of life. In ſuch a low country, and 
warm climate, even this taſk muſt have been a con- 
liderable burden. But Carolina, like other level 

* 8 countries 
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countries overſlowed with water, is ; produQtive of 
many diſorders, ſuch as putrid fevers, agues, dyſen- 
teries, and the like; and to fix habitations on ſuch 
places where the, exhalations from ſtagnated waters 
and marſhy ſwamps poiſoned the air, muſt have ren 
dered them extremely unwholeſome. During the 


ſummer months the climate is ſo ſultry, that no Euro- 


pean, without hazard, can endure the fatigues of la- 
bouring in the open air: for the moſt part, the wea- 


ther during this ſeaſon is very clear and ſerene, except- 


ing when a tkunder-ſtorm happens, which cools the 
air, ſuddenly ſtops perſpiration, and becomes excecd- 
ingly dangerous to - labourers of little precaution. 
Beſides, the violent heat continues through the night, 
and denies the weary workman the natural refreſh- 
ment of fleep. The autumn introduces cool even- 


ings and mornings, while the noon-day is intolerably 


warm; which change, together with the thick fogs 


- that commonly fall at this ſeaſon, rendered it the moſt 


unhealthy diviſion of the year. In winter, though 
the degree of cold is not ſo great as in the more nor- 
thern climates of America, yet it is ſeverely felt by 
the human body, exhauſted and relaxed with the 
ſummer heat; and when the wind ſhifts ſuddenly 
from any quarter to the north-welt or north, it blows 


extremely ſharp and piercing, brings along with it 
_ fometimes froſt and ſnow, and renders the warm- 


eſt clothing requiſite. The ſpring is the moſt tempe- 
rate and delightful ſeaſon of the year ; it begins car- 
ly, and diffuſes its enlivening influence over the fields 


aud foreſts. Experience had not yet taught the 


young coloniſts the methods either of improving the 
advantages, or guarding againſt the diſadvantages of 


the c. and therefore it is no wonder that they 
found 
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found themſelves involved at this period in a * 
cation of hardſhips. 


To enhance their diſtreſs, they were ſurrounded 
with tribes of warlike ſavages, who viewed them 
with a jealous eye, and were by no means pleaſed at 
the encroachments made on their natural poſſeſſions. 
The tribes called Stonoes and Weſtoes were particu- 
larly troubleſome. The coloniſts, indeed, were fur- 
niſhed with arms and ammunition from the ſtorehouſe 
of the proprietors, yet as they lived in the midſt of per- 
petual alarms, their condition muſt have been deplor- 
able. Nor did the muſket give thoſe ſtrangers to the 
woods ſuch an advantage over the bow and arrow in 
the hands of Indians, as ſome people may be apt to 
imagine. The ſavage, quick- ſighted, and accuſtomed 
to perpetual watchfulneſs, ſprings from his den be- 
bind a buſh, and ſurprizes his enemy with the point- 
ed arrow before he is aware of danger. He ranges 
through the trackleſs foreſt like the beaſts of prey, 
and ſafely fleeps under the ſame canopy with the wolf 
and bear. His vengeance is concealed, and ſends the 
tidings in the fatal blow. The firſt ſettlers were ob- 
liged to ſtand in a continual poſture of defence; and 


as they could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand the poli- 


tical methods of managing their barbarous neigh- 
bours, they muſt have been ſubjected to all the hard- 


ſhips ariſing from their ignorance and dangerous con- | 


dition, 


_ Writs one party was employed in raiſing their 
little habitations, another was always kept under arms, 
to watch the motions of theſe Indians. The gover- 
nor  thared thoſe hardſhips along with his fellow ad- 


8 venturers, 
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venturers, and by his example animated and encou- 
raged them to perſeverance. The only freſh provi- 
ſions they could procure were fiſh from the river, and 


what game they could kill with their gun. While 


the ſettlers were ſtruggling under the difficulties in- 
ſeparable from the firſt ſtate of colonization, the 
ſhip Bleſſing, belonging to the proprietors, command. 
ed by Captain Matthias Halſtead, happily arrived, and 
brought them a ſeaſonable ſupply of neceſſaries. At 
the ſame time deputies from the other proprictors 
came over, to aſſiſt the governor in the diſcharge of the 
duties of his office. They brought with them twenty. 
three articles of inſtruction, called Temporary Agra- 
rian Laws, intended for the equitable diviſion of 


lands among the people; but whatever difficultics 


or inconveniencies might occur in the execution of 
them, the governor had directions to repreſent them 
to the proprietors, who had referved to themſelves 


the ſole power of making alterations in them. At 


the ſame time, the governor received a plan of a 
magnificent town, to be laid out on the neck of land 
between the two rivers, to be called Charles-town, 1n 
honour of the king. Captain Halſtead was employed, 
during his ſtay, in ſounding the rivers, for the bene- 
fit of navigation, which were found ſufficiently deep, 
and excellently.calculated for the purpoſes of trade. 


- ABovrT this time the Duke of Albemarle, who was 
the firſt palatine, died, and was ſucceeded by the 
Earl of Craven, as eldeſt proprietor. John Locke, 
Sir John Yeamans, and James Carteret, were created 
landgraves, to make part of the nobility required by 


. the fundamental conſtitutions. Sir John was the 


c_ ſon and heir of Robert Yeamans alderman of 
Briſtol, 


SOUTH CARO LINA. 
Briſtol, who was impriſoned and executed in 1647, 


by order of Nathaniel Fienes, ſon to Lord Say, 


who had been appointed governor of Briſtol by the 
parliament. His ſon, Sir John, was afterwards advan- 
ced to the dignity of baronet by King Charles the 
ſecond in 1664, as a reward for the ſteady loyalty 
and heavy ſufferings of his father. But as the vio- 
lence of the preceding times, which had deprived Sir 
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John of his father, bad alſo injured him in his pri- 


vate fortune, he embarked for the iſland of Barba- 
does, at that time in a flouriſhing condition, to hide 


his poverty from his acquaintance in England, and 


endeavour to acquire a fortune ſuitable to his dignity. 


When Carolina was ſettled, having received a grant Sir John 


of a large tract of land from the proprietors, he 

ſeveral reſpectable followers, retired to that infact 
colony, to forward by his preſence and example, the 
intereſt of his generous. and beloved friends, from 


ee e encouragement and 
anne. ä 


* een, afeer lis arrival in Carolina, Governor Sayle 
fell afacrifice to the hardſhips of the climate. Upon his 


death the council met, and Sir John claimed the of- 


fice of vice- palatine in conſequence of his rank, being 


Yeamans 


arrives at 


Carolina. 


1671. 


the only landgrave reſident in the colony. But the 


council, who were empowered to elect a governor in 
ſuch a caſe, choſe to prefer Joſeph Weſt, until a ſpe- 
cial appointment arrived from England. Weſt was a 
popular man, much eſteemed among the coloniſts for 
his activity, courage, and prudence. However, he 
did not long remain in office, for the firſt veſſel that 
arrived from England brought a commiſſion to Sir 
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Jolin Yeamans, conſiratng him governor of the co. 
$48 . 4 
e it may a e r various cauſcs 
contributed towards the population of this ſettlement, 
as well as thoſe in the more northern climates. After 
the Neſtoration, a total change in the manners of the 
Engliſh nation took place, and many of the people 
from the ſtricteſt rigour and ſeverity in point of mo- 
rals, became profane, diſſolute and abandoned. The 
Cavaliers, who had ſuffered during the uſurpation, 
began to retaliate on the Puritans, and having ob- 
tained the aſcendency over them in public affairs, on 
all occaſions treated them with ſevere ridicule and 
ſupercilious contempt. On the other hand, the mo- 
roſe republican party, highly offended at the licentious 
manners and growing wickedneſs of the times, ardent - 
ly wiſhed for ſome diſtant retreat to ſhelter themſelves 
from the ſtorm of divine judgments. which they belie- 
ved hung over the corrupted and profligate nation. To 
prevent diſturbances from theſe different parties, Lord 
Clarendon, and many more of the king's council, from 
maxims of policy, encouraged emigration, which they 
conſidered as a ſovereign remedy for political diſor- 
ders. A new field was opened in Carolina for dif- 
contented and turbulent ſpirits, to whom the proprie- 
tors promiſed 'grants of land, upon condition they 
would tranſport themſelves and families to that quar- 
ter. They knew that induſtry was a good cure for 
enthuſiaſm, and that enthuſiaſm was an excellent ſpur 
to new and hazardous undertakings. The privilege * 
of liberty of conſcience allowed to every one by the 
charter equally ſuited all parties, and proved a great 


encouragement to emigration. New- England indeed 
| had 
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had. 1 over many of the warmeſt and moſt 
turbulent republicans, and proved 2 happy ſhelter 
to ſome againſt the terrors of future reckonings. 
Still, however, multitudes remained in the nation, 
who, being diſcontented with their prefent circum- 
ſtances, were willing to ſeek for liberty of conſcience 
in the deſerts of America. Accordingly, many diſ- 
ſenters embraced the offers of the proprietors, and 
the infant colony received its earlieſt 8 
from this reſtleſs and couple a 


Oornza reaſons of * tributed to notifies ole 
new ſettlements ſcaſonably uſeful. and important to 


the king. Several of his zealous friends bad been 
ruined by their ſteady adherence to his family during 


the civil war, which had ſubverted the Engliſh-mo+ 
narchy; many brave officers and ſoldiers of the royal 
army had been reduced to indigent circumſtances, 


for whom the king could make little proviſion. in 


England; theſe uſeful, ſubjeQs. and faithful friends 
merited the compaſſion of their country, and being 
inured to face dangers, for landed. eſtates. were wil- 
ling to accept of grants in the neighbourhood. of 
Indian favages. - By this time ſeveral of the ſettlers 
in Virginia and Barbadoes had been ſucceſsful, and 
having ſurmounted the difficulties attending the firl 
ſtate of colonization, were living, in eaſy and 
ful circumſtances. The lands of Carolina were 
eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, in value, to thoſe of 
the northern colonies. Here the ſervants of the king 
could provide for his friends without any expence to 
the nation, and by this means not only ſecured their 
attachment, but alſo extended his power. Grants of 
land were allowed chem! in Carolina by the proprie- 
tors, 
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tors, where it was thought they might in time enrich 
themſelves, and become beneficial to the commerce 
and cyborg * the n 1 9h 


— this period every year . new adven- 
turers to Carolina. The friends of the proprictors 


were invited to it, by the flattering proſpects of ob- 
taining landed eſtates at an eaſy rate. Others took 
refuge there from the frowns of fortune and the ri- 
gour of unmerciful creditors. Youth reduced to mi. 
ſery by giddy paſſion and exceſs embarked for the 
new ſettlement, where'they found leiſure to reform, 
and where neceſſity taught them the unknown virtues 
of prudence and temperance. Reſtleſs pirits, fond of 
Ton abroad, found alſo the means of gratifying 

umours, and abundance of ſcope for cnterpriſc 


undd adventure. It carmot be deemed wonderful if 
many of them were diſappointed, eſpecially ſach as 


emigrated with fanguine expectations, The gaiety, 
laxvry and vices of the city were bad qualifications 
for rural induftry, and rendered fome utterly unfit 
for the frugal fimplicity and laborious taſk of the firlt 
ſtate of cultivation. An hardy race, inured to l- 
bour, hunger, and fatigue, were beſt adapted for 

"impreſſions on the thick foreſt, and not ſuch 
emigrants as left the city, tinctured with its vices and 
fond of luxury and eaſe. Nor could the Puritans, 


who ſettled before them, promiſe themſelves much 


greater ſacceſs than their neighbours: though more 
rigid and auſtere in their manners, and more reli- 
giouſly diſpoſed, their ſcrupuloſity about trifles and 
ceremonies, and their violent and litigious' diſpo- 


ſitions, created trouble to all around them, and 


ae that general harmony ſo neceſſary to the 
I welfare 
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welfare and ptoſperity of the, young ſettlement. 
From the Various principles which actuated the popu- 
lace bf England, and the different ſects who compo- 
ſed- the firſt ſettlers of Carolina, nothing leſs could 
be expected, but that the ſeeds of diyifion ſhould be 
imported into that country with its earlieſt inhabitants. 


We are apt to attend -chiefly to the deſolating 
wars, or the great and ſurpriſing revolutions which 
happen to kingdoms in their populous and advanced 
ſtate, and to paſs over the events of their riſe and pro- 
preſs as trifling and inconfiderable ; but as the great- 
eſt nations -upon_carth have gradually fprung from 
ſuch beginnings, it is no leſs curiqus and inſtructive 
to view the ſmaller tranſactions of their infant ſtate, 
than the grander events of their mature age. King- 
doms in the political world, like plants in the vege- 


table, have their ſtages of riſe, progreſs, perfection, 


and decline; and, in the fields of nature; it is equally 
pleaſant to mark the buds of the ſpring; as the bloom 
of ſummer, or the decay of autumn. 


— 
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i Ong advantage certainly attended the various ſet- America 


nements in America, of which no European ſtate Peopled 


In an im- 


can boaſt. Being peopled from civilized nations in proved 


an enlightened age, when records are carefully kept c · 


and faithfully preſerved, the events of their riſe and 


progreſs, though not ſo important, were equally clear 


4 thoſe of their more perfect ſtate ; whereas the hi- 
ſtory of the - origin of eaſtern nations could only be 


tranſmitted to future generations by the ſongs of 
bards or oral tradition. | Ignorance of geography, and 


the art of printing not being then invented, muſt have 
rendered the tranſactions of rude and barbarous ages 
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ſo precarious and obſcure, that if the dead of paſt 
ages were to revive, they could ſcarcely be able to 


recognize the complexion of their own times. Even 


in the ages preceding the invention of printing, and 
the happy Reformation, many events lie buried in 
darkneſs and oblivion. The ſmall knowledge which 
then exiſted being confined to the clergy, their ac. 
counts do not merit entire credit; for the various or- 
ders of eccleſiaſties at that time were too much un- 
der the influence of monkiſh pride and' ſuperſtition, 
to tranſmit faithful memorials to Fong 


Wenn the year 1667, Sei is no mention made 
of America in any treaty between England and Spain, 
the latter being contented to keep up her ancient 
claims to that country, and the former careful to 
keep and improve the footing the had already gained 
in it. However, a few years after Carolina was ſet- 
tled, Sir William Godolphin concluded a treaty with 
Spain, in which, among other articles, it was agreed, 

“ That the King of Great-Britain ſhould always 

« poſleſs, in full right of ſovereignty and property, 


all the countries, iſlands, and colonies, lying and 


< ſituated in the Welt Indies, or any part of Ameri- 


« ca, which he and his ſubjeQs then held and pol: 
<< ſeſſed, inſomuch that they neither can nor ought 
t thereafter to be conteſted on any account whatſo- 
« ever.” The Bucaniers, who had for many years in- 
feſted Spaniſh' America, were now eut off from all fu- 
ture protection from the Engliſh government in their 
hoſtile invaſions of 'theſe dominions, and all commil- 


| fions formerly granted to ſuch pirates, were recalled 


and annulled. By this treaty, the freedom of naviga- 


tion in theſe American ſeas was opened to both na- 
tions; 
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tions; and all ſhips in diſtreſs, whether from ſtorms, 
or the-purſuit of enemies and pirates, taking refuge 
in places belonging either to Britain or Spain, were 
to be treated with humanity, to meet with protection 
and aſſiſtance, and to be permitted to depart without 
moleſtation. Theſe things merit particular notice, 
as by this treaty Spain evidently gave up all future 
pretenſions to the country of Carolina granted to the 
proprietors by the king; and this freedom of naviga- 
tion, provided for in ſuch expreſs terms, was violated, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, by the Spaniards, and pro- 
ved the occaſion of a bloody war between the two 
nations. Not long after this, a treaty of neutrality 
between Britain and France was alſo concluded ; by 
which negotiations the poſſeſſions of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, in the weſtern world, were better 
aſcertained; and the freedom of commerce and navi- 
gation was more firmly eſtabliſhed by thoſe three great 
1 than had taken place in any former period. 


Wr not . that King Charles the ſecond, 
-dhiiog his exile, had acquired in Holland ſome ' 
"knowledge in trade, and ſeen the vaſt advantage re- 
fulting from it to that republic; for after his return 
to his native dominions, he made the nayal ſtrength 
of England, and her commercial affairs, the princi- 
pal objects of attention. He inſtituted a ſelect coun- 
ci] of commerce, conſiſting of a preſident, vice-pre- 
fident, and nine counſellors, for the encouragement ; 
of trade, navigation and the colonies. Inſtead of 
the former method, of referring all commercial con- 
cerns to a fluctuating committee of the privy- council, 
this inſtitution was intended to chalk out a particular 
ne of duty, which was to engage the whole attention 
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of that board. But the king was ſo immerſed in pri. 
vate Juxurics and pleaſures, that it was difficult to 
keep him ſteady and firm to any laudable public re- 
gulation. The annual expence attending this excel- 
lent inſtitution he ſoon found was too heavy, and 
therefore it was dropt, and the affairs of. commerce 
returned to thei former tedious and d chan- 
nel. . | | 


In Carolina Sir John Yeamans had entered on the 
government with an uncommon zeal for the ſucceſs of 


the ſettlement, and a grateful anxiety to diſcharge the 


duties of his truſt with fidelity and honour. ' The 
proprietors, fond of their new form of government, 
had inſtructed him to uſe his endeavours to introduce 
it, as the moſt excellent of its kind, and wiſely adap- 
ted to promote the proſperity and happineſs of the 


A legiſ- people. © Accordingly, Sir John ſummoned the people 


| — together, ordered the fundamental conſtitutions 
| * the to be read, and repreſentatives to be elected. The 
colony. province was divided into four counties, called Berke- 
ley, Colleton, Craven, and Carteret counties. The 
people, who had hitherto lived under a kind of mili- 
tary government, now began to form a legiſlature for 
. eſtabliſhing civil regulations. Ten members were 
elected as repreſentatives for Colleton, and ten for 


Berkeley « counties. A committee, conſiſting « of Ste- 


phen Bull, Ralph Marſhal, and William Owen, were 
nominated for framing ſome public regulations. Three 
acts were propoſed by them as beneficial ; the firſt, 


to prevent perſons leaving the colony; the ſecond, 


| to prohibit all, men from diſpoſing of arms and am- 
munition to Indians ; and the 0 for the e regular 
| building of Charles- town.  - 
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\NoTwrTasTANDING the public treaty already men- 
tioned, a religious ſociety of the Spaniſh nation laid 
claim to the large territory of Florida, not only on the 
foot of prior diſcovery, but alſo by virtue of a grant 
from the pope; and the garriſon kept at Auguſtine re- 
garding the Britiſh ſettlement as an encroachment on 
their poſſeſſions, were diſpoſed to throw every difficulty N 
in the way of the Garolineans, in order to compel them 
to relinquiſh tlie country. They encauraged indent- 
ed ſervants to leave their maſters, and fly to them for 
liberty and protection. They inſtilled into the ſavage 
tribes the moſt unfavourable notions of Britiſh here: 
tics, and urged them on to the deſtruQtion of the 
colony. Good policy required that the governor 
ſhould keep a watchful eye on the motions. of ſuch 
neighbours, and guard his weak and defenceleſs co- 
lony againſt the pernicious deſigus of their Spaniſh 
rivals. Some men he diſcovered who were attempt- 
ing to entice ſeryants to revolt; theſe were ordered 


io receive: ſo many ſtripes. Others, in defiance. of | © 


the feeble power of the magillrate, took to ſuch 
courſes as were ſubverſive of public peace and juſtice. 
Except a few negroes whom Sir John Veamans and 
lis followers brought along with them from | Barba- 
does, there were no labourers but Europeans for the 
purpoſes of culture. Until the fields were cleared. 
the brute. creation could affoffi the planters. no aſſiſt- 
ance ; the weak arm of man alone had to encounter 
all the hardſhips of clearing and cultivation, and the 
thick foreſt ſeemed to bid defiance to his ſtrength. 
Hard indeed was the taſk of theſe labourers while em- 
ployed in felling the large and lofty trees, and all the 
while expoſed to the heat of an inclement ſky, and 
* terrors of bardarous enemies; with great truth it 

may 
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may be ſaid of them, that they purchaſed their ſcanty 
morſel with the ſweat of their brows. After all, the pro. 
viſions they raiſed were expoſed to the plundering par- 
ties of ſavage neighbours, and one day often robbed 
them of the dear-bought fruits of Their whole year's toil, 


1 1 is nd eaſy matter to deſcribe the dreadful ex- 
tremities to which theſc poor ſettlers were ſometimes 
reduced. During the government of Sir John Yea- 
mans a civil diſturbance broke out among the colo- 
niſts, which threatened the ruin of the ſettlement. 
At ſuch a diſtance it was very difficult for the proprie- 
tors to furniſh their colony with regular ſupplies; and 
the ſpots of ſandy and barren land they had cleared 
poorly rewarded their toil. Small was the ſkill of the 
planter, and European grain, which they had been 
accuſtomed to ſow, proved ſuitable to neither ſoil nor 
Ttsdome- climate. The emigrants being now, from ſad experi- 
* e ence, ſenſible of diftculties inſeparable from their cir- 
hardſhips. cumſtances, began to murmur againſt the proprietors, 

and to curſe the day they left their native land, to ſtarve 

in a wilderneſs. While they gathered oyſters for ſub- 
ſiſtence with one hand, they were obliged to carry their 
muſkets for ſelf-defence in the other. A great gun had 
been given to Florence O'Sullivan, which he placed 

on an iſland ſituate at the mouth of the harbour, to a. 
larm the town in caſes of invaſion from the Spaniards. 
O'Sullivan deſerted his ifland, being ready to periſh 
with hunger, and joined the diſcontented party in the 
town. Ihe people became ſeditious and ungovernable, 
and threatened to compel the governor to relinquiſh 
the ſettlement: even Mr. Culpepper, the ſurveyor- 

e general, joined them in their complaints and mur- 


murs. The greateſt. prudence and courage were re- 
| quiſite 
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quiſite to prevent tumults, and animate the coloniſts 
to perſeverance. Florence O'Sullivan was taken up by 
the marſhal on a charge of ſedition, and compelled 
to find ſecurity for his future good behaviour. One 
ſloop, commanded by Joſeph Harris, was deſpatched 
to Virginia, another to Barbadoes, to bring proviſions. 
Happily before their return a ſeaſopable ſupply arri- 
ved from England, together with a number of new 
ſettlers, which revived the drooping ſpirits of the peo - 
ple, and encouraged them to engage in more' vigor- 
ous efforts. The governor, ſenſible of the hardſhips 
the people had ſuffered, the more readily forgave 
them for their paſt illus: but as Mr. Culpep- 
per held an office from the proprietors, he ſent him 
to England to be tried by them for joining the peo- 

ple in treaſonable conſpirgcies * che ſettlement. | 


Tus garriſon at Auguſtine leaving intelligence from 
fervants who fled to them of the diſcontented and mi- 
ſerable ſituation of the colony in Carolina, advan- 
ed with a party under arms as far as the iſtand of St. 
Helena, to diſlodge or deſtroy the ſettlers. Brian Vitz- 
patrick, a noted villain, treacherouſly deſerted his di- 
ſtreſſed friends on purpoſe to join their enemies. How- 
ever, Sir John Yeamans having received a reinforce- 
ment, ſet his enemies at defiance. Fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Colonel Godfrey, marched a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, who, on his approach, evacuated 
Ge iſland of It. . and retreated to Auguſtine. 


Ar this bead, to Fork alliances with Indian tribes 
was an object of great importance with the governor 
and council. One circumſtance proved favourable to 
the colony at the time of its ſettlement. The Weſtoes, 

| a power- 


A war a- 
mong the 
Indians 
ſeaſona- 
ble for 
the ſettle- 
ment. 
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a powerful and numerous tribe, who harboured an 


irreconcileable averſion to the white faces of ſtran- 
gers, would have proved a dangerous enemy to them; 


had not their attention been octupied by tlie Seran- 


nas, another Indian nation. A bloody war between 


theſe two tribes providentially raged, and was carried 


on with ſuch. fury, that in the end it proyed fatal to 
both. This, ſerved to pave the way for the intro- 
duction and "eſtabliſhment of this Britiſh ſettlement; 
which otherwiſe might have ſhared the ſame anhappy 
fate with the firſt adventurers to Virginta: Many 


tribes beſides that might no doubt have extirpatcd 


Of Indi- 
ans in ge- 


neral. 


the colony, but it is probable the governor ſtudied by 
every means to avoid giving them any provocation, 
and to n, their affeQion and om. 


reyes 


wild hunters who ranged through the American 
woods, we muſt guard againſt ſuch falſe and horrid 
deſcriptions 'of them, as ſoine who have ſuffered 
from their warlike temper have exhibited to the 


world. Many authors have diſcovered unreaſonable | 


prejudices againſt them, and ſhewn, that they either 


wanted judgment to diſtinguiſh, or candour to wake 


ments made by ſtrangers on lands which they had 


ee unmeloſied for. time immemorial, that is - 
I nothing 


due allowances for, the failings peculiar to all nations 
in the ſame rude and uncultivated ſtate. When Ju- 
lius Ceſar carried the Roman arms into Britain, and 


Germanieus over. run the foreſts of Germany, did 


they not find the ſilveſtres of thoſe countries little, if 


at all, more civilized than the brown natives of Ame- | 


rica? If the Indians were offended at the encroach- 


* 
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a ve now 2 then turn our eyes to thoſe ; 
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dies Wonderful or uncommon. Lande may be 
called the firſt property of ill nations on the face of 
the carth, While unacquàinted with the advantages 
of pꝓaſturage and agriculture, a greater Extent of 
hunting lands arc requifite for their ſubſiſtence. 
Through this territory, now poſſeſſed by Europeans, 
they had been accuſtomed to range, independent, 
fearleſs and free. If they were ready to defend their 
property at the riſque bf life, this practice is nothing 
more than what all nations in the ſame barbarous 


ſtate have followed. Until laws were made to pre- 


vent and redreſs wrongs, and men delivered up their 


arms to the civil magiſtrate, have they not, in every 


age, had recourſe to forcible means for the defence of 
their property? The natives of Carolina were doubt- 
leſs diſpleaſed at the encroachments of ſtrangers on 


their inheritance, and if they had not advanted a 
ſingle ſtep towards civilization, no man can reaſon- 


ably expect from them a conduct hicompatible with 


their natural circumſtances. The woods abounded 


with deer and buffaloes, which, when young, might 
have been domeſticated ; but on ſuch employment 
no Indian had entered: it probably appeared to 1 
equally deſpicable as that of agriculture. ; 
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Tax feſt bond bf Kick and üer Dotween Eu- The oe. 
topeans ant Americans was conveniency. At this — — * 
early period, to the Indian a knife, a hatchet, or a ans being 


hoe, was a uſeful and invaluable acquiſition. He ob- 


— &þ 


ſerved with what facility-the ſtrangers ſupplied their among 
wants, which were many in compariſon with his, by them. 


means of the various implements they uſed. The woods 
{ll before the axe, the earth opened before the hoe 
I or 
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or the ſpade; and the knife was uſeful on number. 
leſs occaſions. He admired the ſkill of white men in 
making thoſe, implements of eaſe and profit, and vo. 
luntarily, offered them his deer ſkins, the only riches 
he had which could procure them. The love of eaſe 
was as natural to the one as the others and he would 
rather give them the profits of a year's hunting than 
want ſuch. inſtruments. Having obtained theſe in 
* procels of time, he found the tomahawk and muſket 
equally uſeful; theſe he allo coveted, and could not 
reſt. till he obtained them. What was at firſt only 

convenient, as his wants increaſed, became abſolute. 
ly neceſſary, by which means the original bond was 
ſtrengthened and confirmed. As the channel of 
commerce opened, the Indian found that he was not 
only treated with friendſhip and civility, but that the 
white people were equally fond of his ſkins, furs and 


lands, as he was of their gaudy trinkets, and various 


implements of convenience and advantage. It was 
this connection that induced the native inhabitants of 
the foreſt, peaceably to admit ſtrangers differing ſo 
much in complexion, language and manners, among 
them, and allow them to clear and a their 
lands. aig: | 571 
Fan the ignorance of Engliſhmen with reſpect to 
the policy and cuſtoms of theſe wild tribes, they muſt 


have been expoſed to numberleſs dangers in the ear- 


er periods of their commercial intercourſe, At firſt, 
the rude manners of the weſtern ſavages mult have 
bern equally ſtrange to the European, as the civilized 
manners of eaſtern nations to the Indian. The com- 
merce itſelf ſerved to enhance the danger; for although 


Indians lived much — yr they united under 8 
chief, 
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chief, and formed different towns, all the lands * 
which they claimed as their property. The boundas 
ries of their hunting grounds being carefully fixed, 
each tribe was tenacious of its poſſeſſions, and fired 
with reſentment at the leaſt encroachment on them. 
Every individual looked on himſelf as a proprietor of 
all the lands claimed by the whole tribe, and bound 
in honour to defend them. This may ſerve to ac- 
count for many umbrages (which 'we: ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to mention) taken by Indians in 


general at purchaſes made and titles obtained by pri- 


vate perſons, and even by particular provinces: for 
no Indian, however great his influence and authority, 
could give away more than his own right to any tract 
of land, which, in proportion, is no more than as one 
man to the whole tribe. To all ſuch gifts the con- 


currence and confent of the whole nation muſt be 


obtained. Here a large ſource of "difference and 
quarrels opened, and a foolith bargain of an indivi- 
dual often expoſed the European ſettlers to W 
. eee the whole clan. 2560 


— "Y nn like beaſts of _ 6 0 ith General 
remarks 
on the 
manners, 


foreſt, and while they neither encroach on their neigh- 
bours territories, nor are at war with another tribe, 


enjoy freedom in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word. govern- 


In ſtature they are of a middle fize; neither ſo tall 


ment and 
religion, 


nor yet ſo low as ſome Europeans. To appearance Sc. of the 


they are ſtrong and well made; yet they are totally Tadiass. 


' unqualified for that heavy burden: or tedious labour 
which the vigorous and firm nerves of Europeans 
enable them to undergo. None of them are deform- 


ed, deformities of nature being confined to the ages 
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of art and refinement. Their colour is brown, and 
their | ſkin ſhines, being varniſhed with bears fat and 
paint. To appearance the men have no beards, nor 
hair on their head, except 2 round tuft on its crown; | 
but this defect is not natural, as many people are given 
to believe, but the effect of art, it being cuſtomary 
among them to tear out ſuch hair by the root. They 
go naked, except thoſe parts which natural decency 
teaches the moſt barbarous nations to cover. The huts 
in which they liye are foul, mean and offenſive; and 
their manner of life is poor, naſty and diſguſtful. 
In the hunting ſeaſon they are eager and indefatigable 
in purſuit of their prey ; when that is over, they in- 
dulge themſelves in a kind of brutal flumber, indo- 
lence and caſe. In their diſtant excurſions they can 
endure hunger long, and carry little with them for 
their ſubſiſtence ; but in days of plenty they are 
voracious as vultures. While dining in company 
with their chicftains, we yere aſtoniſhed at the vaſt 
quantity of meat they deyoured. / Agriculture they 

leave to women, and conſider it as an employment 
unworthy of a man: indeed they ſeem amazin 
dead to the tender paſſions, and treat their 90 
men like ſlaves, or beings of an inferiot rank. Scold- 
ing, inſults, quarrels, and complaints, are ſeldom 
heard among them; on ſolemn occaſions they are 


* thoughtful, {crioys, and grave; yet I baye fern 


them free, open and merry at feaſts and entertain- 
ments. In their common deportment towards cach 
other they are reſpeAtul, peaceable, and inoffenſive. 
Sudden anger is looked upon as ignominious and un- 
becoming, and, except in liquor, they feldom differ 
with their neighbour, or ever do him any harm or in- 


Jory- As for riches they haye none, nor covet any; 


and 
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and while they have plenty of proviſions, they allow 
none to ſuffer through want: if they are ſucceſsful 
in hunting, all their unfortunate or diſtreſſed friends 


_ Rr 


Aurnoven in fome particular cuſtoms the ſepa- 
rate tribes of Indians differ from each other, yet in 
their general principles and mode of goyernment they 
are very ſimilar. All have general rules, with reſpect 
to other independent tribes around them, which they 
carcfully obſerve. The great concerns relating to 
var Or peace, are canvaſſed in aſſemblies of deputies 
from all the different towns. When injuries are com- 
mitted, and Indians of one tribe happen to be killed 
by thoſe of another, then ſuch a meeting is commonly 
called. If no perſon appears on the fide of the 
aggreflors, the injured" nation deputes one of their 
warriors to go to them, and, in name of the whole 
tribe, to demand ſatisfaction: if this is refuſed,” and 
they think themſelves able to undertake a war againſt 
the aggreſſors, then a number of warriors, commonly 
the relations of the deceaſed, take the field for re- 
yenge, and look upon it as à point of honour never 
to leave it till they have killed the fame number 
of the enemy that had been flain of their kinſmen. 
Having accompliſhed this, they return home with 
their ſcalps, and by ſome token let their enemy 
know that they are ſatisfied. But when the nation 
to whom the a aggreſſors belong, happen to be diſpo- 
ſed to peace, they ſearch for the murderers, ind 
they are, by the general judgment of the nation, ea- 
pitally puniſhed, to prevent involving others in their 
quarrel; which aer of juſtice is performed often by 
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the aggreſſor's neareſt relations, The criminal never 

knows of his condemnation until the moment the 

fentence is to be put in execution, which often hap- 

pens while he is-dancing the war dance in the midſt 

of his neighbours, and bragging of the ſame exploit 

for which he is condemned to die. 
F en + oa . 

- In different ages mankind in ſimilar circumſtances, 
with reſpect to their progreſs in improvements, bear 
a ſtriking reſemblance: one to another. The accounts 
of rude and barbarous Indians may be ſo far curious 
and inſtructive, as they ſerve to throw light on ſeve- 
ral earlier periods of hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 
fane. The American ſavages almoſt univerſally claim 
the right of private revenge. It is conſidered by 

as a point of honour to avenge the injuries 
done to friends, particularly the death of a relation. 
Scalp for ſcalp, blood for blood, and death for death, 
can only ſatisfy the ſurviving friends of the injured 
party. The ſame law of retaliation was eſtabliſhed 
among the ancient Jews and Romans. But ſhould 
the wiſe and aged men of weight and influence among 
Indians interpoſe, on account of ſome favourable 
circumſtances on the ſide of the aggreſſor, perhaps 
ſatisfaction may be made by way of compenſation. 
In this caſe, ſome preſent made to the party ag- 
grieved, ſerves to gratify their paſſion of revenge, 
by the loſs the aggreſſor ſuſtains, and the acquiſition 
of property the injured receives. Should the injured 
friends refuſe this kind of ſatis faction, which they 
are entirely at liberty to do, then the murderer, how- 
ever high his rank may be, muſt be delivered up to 
torture and death, to prevent the quarrel ſpreading 
wider through the nation. This cuſtom of making 


. 
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compenſation alſoprevailed among European nations in 
their earlier and more uncultivated ages. In the time 
of Tacitus, the relations of the maimed or murdered 
perſon, among the Germans, were obliged to accept 
of a compenſation, and reſtrain the ſpirit of revenge. 
During the Angloſaxon period in England, laws were 
made to determine the various fines for murder, man- 
laughter, wounds and other injuries, and prices were 
fixed on the heads of men according to their rank. 
In caſe of adultery among Indians, the injured huſ- 
band conſiders himſelf as under an obligation to re- 
renge the crime, and he attempts to cut off the ears 
of the adulterer, provided he be able to effect it; if 
not, he may embrace the firſt opportunity that offers 
of killing him, without any danger from his tribe. 
Then the debt is paid, and the courage of the huſ- 
band proved: This is more ſevere than the law of 
Ethelbert, which admitted of a fine from the adul- 
terer, and obliged! him to PR another wo ot 
the earns huſband. | 


Wirn reſpe& to internal ENS. theſe aum 
ges have alſo ſeveral cuſtoms and regulations to which 


the individuals of the ſame tribe conform. Perſonal == 


wiſdom and courage are the chief ſources of diſtinc- 
tion among them, and individuals obtain rank and 
influence in proportion as they excel in theſe qualifi- 
cations. Natural reaſon ſuggeſts, that the man of the 
greateſt abilities ought to be the leader of all poſſeſſed 
of inferior endowments; in him they place the greateſt 
confidence, and follow him to war without envyor mur- 
mur. As this warrior arrives at honour and diſtinction 
by the general conſent; ſo, when choſen, he muſt be 
Y * in his conduct, . gentle in the ex- 
erciſe 
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erciſe of his power. By the firſt unlucky or unpopu: 


lar ſtep he forfeits the goodwill and confidence of bis 
countrymen, upon which all his power is founded, 
Befides the head warrior, they have judges and conju- 
rers, whom they call Beloved Men, who have great 

weight among them; none of whom have indeed 
any "coercive authority, yet all are tolerably well 
obeyed. In this commonwealth every man's voice is 
heard, and at their public deliberations the beſt ſpeak- 

ers generally prevail. When they conſult together 
about important affairs, fuch as war or peace, 
they are ſerious and grave, and examine all the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of their ſituation with 
great cc dIneſs and deliberation, and nothing is deter- 
mined but by the general confent. When war is the 
reſult of their councils, and the great leader takes 
the field, any one may refuſe to follow him, or may 
deſert him, without incurring any puniſhment ; but 
by ſuch ignominious conduct he loſes his reputation, 
and forfeits the hopes of diſtinctĩion and preferment. 
To honour and glory from warlike exploits the views 
of every man are directed, and therefore they are ex- 


tremely cautious and watchful againſt doing any ac- - 


tion for which they may incur public 1 and 
diſgrace. _ 


Tus Indians, like all ws and rude nations, 
are very ſuperſtitious. They believe that ſuperiot 
beings interfere in, and direct, human affairs, and in- 
voke all ſpirits, both good and evil, in hazardous un- 
dertakings. Each tribe have their conjurers and ma- 
gicians, on whoſe prophetic declarations they place 
much confidence, in all matters relating to health, 
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ture events, and therefore pay particular regard to 

omens, and dreams. They look upon fire as 
ſacred, and pay the author of it a kind of worſhip. 
At the time of harveſt and at full moon they obſerve 
ſeveral feaſts and ceremonies, which it would ſeem 
were derived from ſome religious origin. As their 
ſucceſs, both in warlike enterpriſes and in procuring 
ſubſiſtence depends greatly on fortune, they haye a 
number of ceremonious obſervances before they en- 
ter on them. They offer in ſacrifice a part of the firſt 
deer or bear they kill, and from this they flatter them 
ſelves with the hopes of future ſucceſs. When taken 
ſick they are particularly prone to ſuperſtition, and 
their phyſicians. adminiſter their ſimple and ſecret 
cures with a variety of ſtrange ceremonies and ma- 
gic arts, which fill the patients with courage and 
confidence, and are ſometimes attended with : happy 
cſeQs, 8 I 


Dux mo the time Sir John EEE: was governor A Dutch 
of Carolina, the colony received a great addition to — 
its ſtrength from the Dutch ſettlement of Nova Bel- _ _ 
giz, which, without any reſiſtante, ſurrendered to the lina. 
armament commanded by Sir Robert Carr, and be- 
came fubje& to England. Chitles the fecond gave 
it to his brother the Duke of York, who called the 
province New-York, and governed it on the ſame 
arbitrary principles which afterwards rendered him fo 
obnoxious to the Engliſh nation. After the conqueſt 
many of the Dutch coloniſts, who were diſcontented 
with their ſituation, had formed reſolutions of mov- 
ing to other provinces. - The proprietors of Carolina 
oftered them lands and encouragement in their pala- 
Ie, and ſent their ſhips Bleſſing and Phoenix and 

— brought 
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brought a number of Dutch families to Charleſtown, 
Stephen Bull, ſurveyor-general of the colony, had 
inſtructions to mark out lands on the ſouthw eſt fide 
of Aſhley river for their accommodation. There 
each of the Dutch migrants drew lots for their 
property, and formed a town, which was called 
James-town. This was the firſt colony of Dutch 
who ſettled in Carolina, whoſe induſtry furmount- 
ed incredible hardſhips, and whoſe ſucceſs induced 
many from ancient Belgia afterwards to follow them 
to the weſtern world. The inhabitants of James- 
town, afterwards finding thcir ſituation too narrow 
and. circumſcribed, in proceſs of time ſpread them- 
ſelves * the country, and the town was Wy 
. | 


A. D. Azur the year 1674, Sir John Yeamans being 
1674 reduced to a feeble and ſickly condition by the warm 
climate, and his indefatigable labours for the ſucceſs 
of the ſettlement, returned to Barbadoes, where 
Job h he died. After his departure the grand council a- 
gain choſe Joſeph Weſt. governor ; and the palatine 
gover- confirmed the election. A meeting of all the free- 
or. men was called at Charleſtown, where they elected 
repreſentatives, for the purpoſe: of making. laws for 
the government of the colony. Thomas Gray, Henry 
Hughs, Maurice Mathews, and Chriſtopher Portman, 
were choſen deputies from the people, and took their 
ſeat, at the upper houſe of affembly. Theſe new 
members were, obliged to take an oath, that they 
ſhould ſhew equity and juſtice to both rich and poor, 
without favour or afſection; that they ſhould obſerve 
the laws of England, and thoſe that ſhould hereafter | 
e in the STS that they ſhould obey 


| 
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the rules and directions of the proprietors ; that they 


ſhould not divulge the ſecrets of the grand council, 
without-ſufficient authority from that board. A que- 
ſtion being put, whether the deputies of the proprie- 
tors ſhould take the ſame oath? it was judged unne- 
ceflary, as they held their appointments during plea- 
ſure, and were immediately anſwerable to the pro- 
prietors for their conduct. Now the colony had irs 
governor, its upper and lower houſe of aſſembly, 
which three branches took the name of Parliament, 
agreeable to the conſtitutions. This was the firſt par- 
liament that paſſed acts which are ratified by the pro- 
"ane -and found on record in the colony. 


Ir might have Vie l that theſe adventu- 
ters, who were all embarked on the ſame deſign, 
would be animated by one ſpirit, and zealous above 
all things to maintain harmony and peace among 
themſelves ; they had all the ſame hardſhips to en- 
counter, the fame enemies to fear, and the ſame cauſe, 
the proſperity of the ſettlement, to promote. In ſuch 
circumſtances, the governor had good reaſon to hope, 
that one common deſire of ſafety, and principle of 


love and friendſhip, would pervade the whole colony; 


yet nothing is more certain than that the ' contrary 
elfect took place. The moſt numerous party in the 
country were diſſenters, of various denominations, 
from the eftabliſhed church of England; which body 
of men, whatever high pretenſions they may affect 
to ſuperior ſanctity of manners, have not always been 


found the moſt peaceable members of ſociety. Anums 
ber of eavaliers having received grants fromthe propric. 


tors, n * Fer over their families _ effects, 
K 2 and 
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and joined the Puritans in Carolina. The latter were 
looked upon by the proprietors with a partial eye, ay 

men of honour, loyalty and fidelity, and met with 
great indulgence and encouragement; by which 
means they thruſt themſelves into offices of truſt and 
authority. The Puritans, on the other hand, viewed 
them with the eye of envy and jealouſy, 'and having 
ſuffered from them in England, could not bear to 
ſee the ſmalleſt ſhare of power committed to them in 
Carolina. Hence the ſeeds of ſtrife and diviſion, 
which had been imported into the colony, began to 
ſpring forth, and, as if brought to a warmer and 
more fertile ſoil, to grow ſo rank as to promiſe little 
peace and happineſs to the young ſettlement. No 
common dangers or difficulties could blot out of their 
memories the prejudices and animoſities contracted 


in England; the odious terms of diſtinction were re- 
vived' and propagated among the people, and while 


one party were attached to the church of England, 
the other, who had fled from the rigour of eccleſiaſ- 
tical power, were jealous above all things of religi- 
ous liberties, and could bear no encroachment on 
them. The governor 1 found that matters of religion 
were tender points, and therefore wilely avoided all 
deliberations about them, chuſing rather to leave 
every man to his free choice, than propoſe an eſta- 
bliſhment of any kind, which he ſaw would occaſion 


trouble and divifion among the peoples" 


ANoTHER ſource of difficulty aroſe to government 


from the different manners of theſe coloniſts. Theſe 


emigrants were not a people accuſtomed to rural la- 
bours and frugal ſimplicity, but many of them pam- 


pered citizens, whoſe wants luxury had * 
I 
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and rendered them impatient of fatigue and the ro- 
ſtraints of legal authority. The ſober and moroſe 
life; the ſtiff and rigid morals of the Puritans, were 
made the objects of ridicule by their neighbours, and 
all the powers of wit and humour were employed in 
expoſing them to public deriſion and contempt. Their 
levelling ſpirit; republican principles, and contenti- 
ous diſpoſition, they declared merited the hatred and 
abhorrence of every man of- honour and honeſty, as 

they had ſerved to produce in England that race of 
ly, deceitful and hypocritical-wretches, who had been 
the curſe and ſeourge of the nation. The Puritans, 


on the other hand, poſſeſſed of no ſmall ſhare of ran- 
cour and malevolence, and exaſperated - by their li- 


centious manners and grie vous abuſe, violently op- 

d their influence among che people. Hence aroſe 
à number of difficulties i in framing laws, in diſtribut- 
ing juſtice; and in maintaining public order and tran- 
quillity. Governor Weſt, obſerving thoſe diſſentions 
breaking out in the ſettlement, was at no ſmall pains 
to keep them within the bounds of moderation, but 
having a council compoſed of ambitious cavaliers, 
was unable entirely to check the diſorder. In ſpite 
of his authority, the Puritans were treated with inſo- 
lence and neglect, and the colony, diſtracted with 
domeſtic differences, were ill prepared for defence 
againſt external enemies: not only ſo, but ſuch divi- 
ſions occaſioned a neglect of induſtry and application, 
which prevented the country from making that pro- 


greſs in improvement which might have been 29.40 
ed * its natural bee 8 


r * unfavourable . the Indians, from 


sabo. came down in ſtraggling parties, and plun- 
dered 
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dered the plantations of the ſcanty and dearly earned 
fruits of labour and induſtry. Being accuſtomed to 
the practice of killing whatever came in their way, 
they ranked the planter's hogs, turkeys and geeſe a. 


mong their game, and freely preyed upon them. 


The planters as freely made uſe of their arms in de- 
fence of their property, and ſeveral Indians were kil. 
led during their depredations. This occaſioned a 
war, and the Indians poured their vengeance indiſcri- 
minately, as uſual, on the innocent and guilty, for the 
loſs of their friends. Governor Weſt found it neceſ. 
ſary to encourage and reward ſuch of the coloniſts 
as would take the field againſt them for the public 
defence. Accordingly, a price was fixed on every 
Indian the ſettlers ſhould take priſoner, and bring to 
Charleſtown. Theſe captive ſavages were diſpoſed of 
to the traders, who fent them to the Weſt-Indics, 
and there ſold them for Nlaves. This traffic was 
deemed dy ſome an inhuman method of getting rid 
of troubleſome neighbours; yet, at this period, the 
planters had ſome reaſons to plead in its vindication. 
Lands indeed were given as the reward of valour; 
but lands, without hands to cultivate them, were 


rather a burden, than any way beneficial, to men who 


were allowed more by the proprictors than they could 


turn to any profit. But the planters had an imme- 
diate reward for Indian priſoners, and while it encou- 


_ raged: bold adventurers, it was made a profitable 


branch of trade. Whether the rum which was im- 
ported into the colony, in return for theſe Indians, 
proved of beneficial conſequence or not, we ſhall 
not pretend to determine, as this depended. on the 
uſe or abuſe that was made of it. Where the water 


is bad, a little rum mixed with it is accounted 
wholeſome 
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wholeſome and nouriſhing ; but exceſs in drinking, 
every where, deſtroys the conſtitution, and proves a 
fruitful ſpring of pains, diſeaſes, and death. _ 


Taroven Carolina lies in the ſame latitude with A gene- 
ſome of the moſt fertile countries. on the globe, yet ror Wire 
he is in danger of error who formæ his judgment of of the 
is climate from the latitude in which it lies. Many climate. 
local circumſtances ' concur to occaſion a difference 
between it and Paleſtine, the north of Egypt, or the 
dominions in the fame latitude in China. | Beſides 
the bleak mountains, frozen lakes, and the large un- 
cultivated territory over which the north and north- 
weſt winds blow in winter, by which they are ren- 
dered dangerous ; when the extreme heat of ſummer 
is united with a low marſhy ſ{6il, where the water 
ſtagnates, and the efftuvia ariſing from it thicken 
and poiſon the air, it muſt prove the occaſion of 
2 numberleſs hiſt of fatal diſtempers. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance ſerves to decide the healthineſs of climates 
in every latitude. Sudden changes from heat to 
cold are every where dangerous; but, in countries 
where little caution is uſed in dreſs, they muſt often 
prove fatal. The winds in Carolina are changeable 
and erratic, and, about the vernal and autumnal 
equmoxes, commonly boiſterous. In ſummer, they 
are ſultry and ſuffocating; in winter, cold and dry. 
Beyond doubt, the flat maritime part is a moſt un- 
healthy ſituation, and the firſt ſettlers could ſcarcely 
have been caſt aſhore in any quarter of the globe 
where they could be expoſed to greater hazards from 
the climate, | F 


ver 
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Of the Ter the country, low and unhealthy as it is, if 
Jount7* fords many advantages for commerce and navigation, 
As you approach towards the ſhore, the ſea gradually 
ebbs, which furniſhes good ſoundings for the help of 
navigators. For eighty, and in ſome places an hundred, 
miles from the Atlantic, the country is an even plain, no 
rocks, no ſtones, ſcarce a hill of any height is to be ſcen. 
Backwards from this the lands begin to riſe grad ually 
into little hills and beautiful inequalities, which conti- 
nue increaſing inheight and variation until you advance 
to the Apalachian mounrains, three hundred miles and 
more from the ſea. © Here a vaſt ridge of mountains 
begins, and runs through North America, in the 
bowels of which no man can fay what riches lie in 
| ſtore. Theſe mountains give riſe to four large rivers, 
called by their Indian names, Alatahama, Savanna, 
' Santee and Pedee. Among the hills theſe rivers are 
compoſed of different branches, and run in a rapid 
courſe; but loſe their velocity when they 'reach the 
Plains, through which they glide ſmoothly along, in 
a ſerpentine courſe, to the ocean. Up theſe large 
rivers the tide flows a conſiderable way, and renders 
them navigable for ſhips, brigs, loops and ſchooners, 
and ſmaller craft force their way ſtill higher than the 
tide flows, Beſides theſe large rivers, the hills in 
the heart of the country give riſe to others of a ſe- 
condary ſize, ſuch as Ogetchee, Cuſaw, Cambahee, 
Ediſto, Aſhley, Cooper, and Black rivers; all which 
are alſo navigable many miles from the ocean. The 
coaſt is alſo chequered with a variety of fine iſlands; 
around which the ſea flows, and opens excellent 
channels, for the cal conveyance of produce to the 
market. 
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i; diſtinguiſhed, which in ſome places is very rich, andlands, 


and in others very poor.” Where the pine-trees grow 
the ground is ſandy and barren, and produces little 
except in rainy ſeaſons. The oaks and hickories de- 
light to grow in a lower and» richer ſoil, running in 
narrow ſtreaks through the different eminences, which 
grounds, when clearcd and cultivated, amply reward 
the induſtrious planter. The cypreſſes and canes chuſe 
a ſtill deeper and more miry ſoil, which is exceed- 
ingly fruitful, having had the fruits and foliage of 
trees from the higher grounds flowing into it from 
the creation. The river ſwamp lands, by proper cul- 
ture and judicious management, are of inexhauſtible 
fertility.. The favannas and open plains are of a deep 
fat and greafy mould, which when drained and freſh- 
ened, become alſo fruitful and excellent parts of a 


plantation. The marſhy grounds, ſome of which are 


freſh and others ſalt, are much negleQed, yet they 
yield a kind of graſs grateful to ſome animals, and 
are uſed as yet only for paſturage. Many years elap- 
ſed before the planters found out the different grains 


ſuited to thoſe different ſoils, and we ſhall take occa- 


ſion to mention them as time and experience taught 
them the uſeful diſcoveries. The ſoil of the billy coun- 
try differs from all theſe; for there, in the vallies be- 
tween the hills, a black and deep loam is found, pro- 
bably formed of rottcn trees and vegetables, which 


the ſhowers and floods have carried into them from 


the adjacent heights. Marble, clay, chalk and gra- 
vel grounds are alſo obſerved among theſe hills in 
the middle of the country, and a variety of foil my 
* to that found in 21 on | 
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Ar this period Carolina, in her natural and rural 

robes, to an ingenious ſtranger muſt have exhibited 

a noble and ſtriking appearance, as all objects of 

nature do in their primeval ſtate. Still we may 

fancy what new ſcenes would command his atten- 

tion, and excite his admiration. A thunder-ſtorm 

here is a grand phenomenon, eſpecially in the night; 

it is ſaid to be the voice of the ſupreme Author of 
nature, whoſe command all the various elements 

obey, and it ſpeaks his majeſty and glory in the 
loudeſt and moſt exalted ſtrainz The frequent balls 

of fire burſting from cloud to cloud ; the forked 

flaſhes darting from the clouds to the earth, and 
Of its from the earth to the clouds alternately, illuminating 
. the whole ſurrounding atmoſphere, and men, like ſo 
tural many worms, crawling in the duſt in the midſt of 
2 flaming fire, form a magnificent and ſtriking ſcene. 
ena. . . . . 
The continual muttering noiſe of thunder at a di- 

ſtance the dreadful exploſion on the right hand, the 

| tepercuſſive roar on the left, while the folid founda- 
| tions of the earth ſhake, and the goodly frame of 
nature ſeems ready to diſſolve, to the eyes of an in- 

telligent ſtranger muſt have appeared awful and great. 

The braſts of the field retire from the thicket, and 

ſhew evident ſymptoms of ſilent awe and aſtoniſh- 

ment during the ſtorm, and man's ultimate ſource 

| of confidence is in the divine protection. In eve- 
| ry quarter you meet with the blaſted trees of the 
= foreſt, which wither and decay at the lightning's 
ſtroke, No earthquakes, ſuch as are commonly known 
in the Weſt-India iſlands, have ever been felt here; but 
whirlwinds ſometimes have made avennes through the 
thick foreſt, by levelling the loftieſt trees, or ſweeping 


them away before them like chaff, Theſe terrible blaſts 
© arc 


* 
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are generally confined to a narrow tract, and run in 
an oblique and crooked direction. Hurricanes have 
alſo often viſited the country, and through ſuch low 
and flat lands have ſpread their deſolation far and 


wide. 


Ix travelling along the coaſt of Carolina, partly 
by water and partly by land, the ſtranger has an ex- 


cellent view of the natural beauties, and rural inha- 


bitants of the foreſt. At a diſtance the marſhes and 
farannas appear like level meadows, with branches 
or creeks of the ſea running through them. On one 
hand the evergreen pines appear, and engroſs almoſt 
the whole higher lands of the country; on the other 


the branching oaks and ſtately hickories ſtand co- 


vered with moſly robes : now he paſſes a grove co- 
vered with cypreſs ; then the laurels, the bays, the 
palmetoes, the beech or mulberry-trees ſurround 
him, all growing as the hand of nature hath wildly 
ſcattered them. In the ſpring the dogwood, cherry- 
trees, and many others bloſſom, and, together with 
the jeſſamines, perfume the air; while the luxuriant 
vines. climb over the loftieſt trees, and buſhes or 
ſhrubs of humbler growth fill up 5 thicket. 


' AT this early period the rude hunters, though ma- 
ſters of the woods, while they attracted the attention 


of the ſtranger, muſt alſo have convinced him how 


little human nature uncultivated is exalted above the 
brute creation. Numbers of deer, timorous and wild, 
ranged through the trees, and herds of buffaloes were 
found grazing in the ſavannas. Above his head the 
feathered tribes, more remarkable for the ſplendour of 
their plumage than the harmony of their notes, would 
| e fly; 


Of its 
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fly ; whilſt -under his feet would crawl innumerable 
reptiles and inſets. Here it may not be improper to 
enumerate ſome of the different kinds of living crea. 
tures found in the country, and leave the particular 
deſcription of them to the natural hiſtorian, 


 Beyowp doubt Carolina teems with animals both 
-of the uſeful and hurtful kind. The alligator, pro. 
bably a ſpecies of the crocodile, is found here nigh 
the rivers and ponds, and is very deſtructive to young 
creatures about a plantation. He is perhaps the largeſt 
animal, except the crocodile in Africa, of the ovarious 
kind. The bear is a fierce animal, but in many reſpecis 
a rich prize to the Indian hunter. The beaver is 
alſo a native of Carolina, and his fur is a precious ar- 


-ticle of American commerce. The racoon and oppol- 
ſum are alſo natives of the country, and ſcarcely found 


in any other continent. The latter demands the parti- 
cular notice of naturaliſts; its young are ſaid to breed 
at the female's teats, which is furniſhed with a dou- 
ble belly, into one of which, on the appearance of 
danger, the young ones retreat, and are faved by 
being carried up a tree, The leopard, the panther, 


the wolf, the fox, the rabbit, wild and pole cats, arc 


all found in the country, on which the American hunt- 
er pours his vengeance. Squirrels of various kinds and 


different hues are numerous here; one of which is cal- 


led the flying ſquirrel, not from its having wings like 
a bird, but from its being furniſhed with a fine looſe 


ſkin between its fore and hind legs, which it contracts 
or expands at pleaſure, and which buoys it up, and 


enables it' to ſpring from branch to branch at conſi- 
derable diſtances, with amazing nimbleneſs. 
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- In the mouth of the rivers, and on the coaſt, the 2 8 


ſhark, the porpoiſe, the ſword, the guarr, and devil *® 
fiſhes, are all found, but in no reſpeQs rendered uſe- 
ful. However, the fea coaſt and rivers furniſh a 
variety of fine fiſh for human uſe, both of the ſalt 
and freſh-water kinds. The angel fiſh, ſo called 


for their uncommon ſplendour ; the ſheephead, ſo 


named from its having teeth like thoſe of ſheep; 
the cavalli, the mullet, the whiting, the plaice, and 
young baſs, are all eſteemed delicate food. Beſides 
theſe, porgy, ſhads, trout, ſtingre, drum, cat, and 
black fiſh, are all uſed, and taken in great abundance. 
The freſh-water rivers and ponds furniſh ſtores of 


fiſh, all of which are excellent in their ſeaſon. The 


ſturgeon and rock fiſh, the freſh-water trout, the 
pike, the bream, the carp and roach, are all fine 


fiſh, and found in plenty. Nigh the ſea-ſhore vaſt 


quantities of oyſters, crabs, ſhrimps, &'c. may be 
taken, and ſometimes a kind of NO 


Tnenxk were alſo vaſt numbers of winged fowls 
found in the country, many of which for human uſe 
and ſubſiſtence. Beſides cagles, falcons, cormorants, 
gulls, buzzards, hawks, herons, cranes, marſh-hens, 
jays, woodpeckers ; there are wild turkeys, pigeons, 
black-birds, woodcocks, little partridges, plovers, 
curlieus and turtle-doves, in great numbers; and alſo 
incredible flocks of wild geeſe, ducks, teal, ſnipes, and 
rice-birds. There has been found here, nigh rivers, 
a bird of an amazing ſize, ſome think it a ſpecics of 
the pelican. Under its beak, which is very long, it 
is furniſhed with a large bag, which it contracts or 
hy looſe at Pleaſure, to anſwer the neceſſities or con- 

veniences 
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veniences of life. The ſummer duck is a well known 
and beautiful creature, and has got this name to diſtin. 
guiſh it from others of the ſame ſpecies, which con- 


tinue not in the country during the ſummer months, 


but ſearch for a cooler retreat. The mockbird of 


Carolina is a fine bold creature, which mimics the ya. 
rious voices of the foreſt, both in captivity and in the 
enjoyment of natural freedom. The red bird is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and has a ſoft melodious note, but 
with few variations. The humming bird is remark- 
able for its ſmall ſize, flies from flower to flower like 
a bee, and is ſometimes caught by children while ly- 
ing buried ina large flower it is ſucking out the juice. 
Its neſt is very curious, and diſcovers amazing art and 
contrivance. Theſe are ſome of the feathered inha- 


| bitants of this foreſt, among which there is little me- 


lody, and, were it otherways, the muſic would all be 
loſt, by the continual croaking of frogs, which ſwarm 
in millions over the flat country, 


WHILE ranging over the natural field, there is no 
reptile merits more-particular notice than the rattle- 


ſnake, which is one of the moſt formidable living 
creatures in the whole univerſe. Providence hath 
kindly furniſhed him with a tail which makes a rat- 
tling noiſe, and no doubt was intended to warn 


every other creature of the danger of approaching 


'- nigh him. He indeed poſſeſſes that noble fortitude, 


which is barmleſs unleſs when provoked and moleſted. 
He is never the aggreſſor, and ſeems averſe from 
making uſe of his weapons of deſtruction. He flics 
from man; but when purſued, and he finds he can- 
not eſcape, he inſtantly gathers himſelf into a 2 

| anc 
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ind prepares for ſelf-defence. He has a ſharp and 
ſparkling eye, and quickly ſpies any perſon approach- 


ing towards him, and winds his courſe out of the 
way into ſome thicket or concealed place. The 

eſt danger is, when we inadvertently trample 
upon him as he lies coiled among the long graſs or 
thick buſhes. On each fide of his upper jaw he has 
two long fangs, which are hollow, and through which 
he injects the poiſon into the wound they make. 
When he penetrates a vein or nerve ſudden death en- 
ſues, unleſs ſome effectual remedy be inſtantly applied: 
The uſual ſymptoms of being bit by him are, acute 
pains from the wound, inflammatory ſwellings round 
' it, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, and convulſive vomitings. 
In all countries, however, where venomous creatures 
exiſt, the hand of nature hath kindly planted ſome 
antidote againſt their poiſon, which it is the buſineſs 
of rational creatures to inveſtigate and apply. Even 
the rude and ignorant Indians were not ſtrangers to 
the method of curing the wounds of this dreadful 
reptile ; as quickly as poſlible, after being bit, they 
ſwallowed a ſtrong doze of the decoQtion of ſnake- 
root, which they found every where growing in. the 
woods, which cauſed them to vomit plentifully; at 
the fame time, having ſucked the poiſon out of the 
wound, they chewed a little ſnake-root, and applied 
it externally to it. This remedy, when timely ap- 
plied, ſometimes proved efficacious, which induced 
the early ſettlers of Carolina to follow their example. 
Beſides the rattle-ſnake, the black and brown vipers 
have fangs, and are alſo venomous. The horn<ſnake 
s alſo found here, which takes his name from a hom 
in his tail, with which he defends himſelf, and ſtrikes 


it with warn force into every — This reptile is 


alſo 
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alſo: deemed very venomous, and the Indians, when 
wounded by him, uſually cut out the part wounded as 
quickly as poſhble, to prevent the infection ſpreading 
through the body. There are, beſides theſe, a va. 
riety of other ſnakes found here, ſuch as the green, 
the chicken, the copperbelly, the wampum, the 


coach- Whip and corn ſnakes; al of which are eſteem- 


ed e creatures. 


Stents are the inſeQs in Olds, as 
might naturally be expected from the heat of the 
climate. - The bees arc found in ſeveral places, and 
they chuſe'the hollow trees for their habitation, but 
whether imported or not is uncertain. The fire-fly, 
ſo called from its emitting ſparks of fire in the night, 
reſembling flaſhes from the ſtrokes of ſteel upon flint, 
is a curious creature. About the beginning of ſum- 
mer, when theſe inſets are very numerous, they illu- 
minate the woods, and ſtrike a ſtranger with aſtoniſh- 


ment. Millions of peſtiferous gnats, called Muſke- 
toes, are hatched during the ſummer, and ſwarm 


over the country in ſuch numbers; that, during the 
day, ĩt requires no ſmall trouble for the inhabitants 
to defend themſelves in every quarter againſt them; 
and, during the night, gauſe pavilions are neceſſarily 
uſed, to exclude them from their beds, without which 
it 1s impoſſible to enjoy undiſturbed repoſe. The 
ſand-flies are alſo vexatious inſects, and ſo minute, 


that one would imagine it needleſs to provide any 


defence againſt them; yet, wherever they bite, their 
poiſon occafions itching and painful inflammations. 
Beſides theſe, there are ticks, flies, waſps, and many 
mute inſects which are very troubleſome. To theſc 


Ts with which this country is curſed, we may 


2 5 alſo 
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| alſo add the water wovd:worms, which infeſt the ri- 
vers as far as the ſalt- water flows, cat the bottoms 
of veſſels into the form of honey- combs, and prove 
n 1 1 e 
Aber he qui ——— Welt as in 
eiried the diſpleaſure of the proprietors, Joſeph Mor- 
ton, who had lately been created a landgrave, recei- 
ved a commiſſion from Lord Craven, inveſting him 
with the government of the colony. About the ſame 
time, Joſeph Blake ſold is eſtate in- England, and 
with his family and ſeveral ſubſtantial followers reti- 
red to Carohna. Lord Cardroſs alſo, a nobleman of 
Scotland, having formed a project for eurrying over 
ſome of his countrymen to Carolina, embarked with 
a few families; and made an attempt to eſtabliſh 4 
colony om Port. Royal Maid © but obferving the go- 
vemment in a confulcd and fluctuating ſtate, he foon 
aſter returned to Britain. The ifland on which he 
left his few followers having excellent eonveniencies 
for navigation, was a place of all others in the coun- 
try the moſt advantageons for a ſettlement; but, to 
effe& it; à greater number of emigrants was abſolute- 
V ue The Spaniards ſent an armed force, and 
dilodged the Scotch ſettlers, after which no attempts 
were made for many years towards cladding a * 
min 1 | 


AO 80 e ame; n 8 an eminent 

f quaker, obtained a grant from the king of a large 
territory in the middle of North America, which he 
called Pennſylvania, and which he reſolved to ſettle 
on the enla bottom of univerſal benevolence, 
72 humanity, Not fatisfied with the title 
M he 
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he held from the crown to this extenfiels territory, 
he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to: purchaſe 
one alſo from its natural poſſeſſors, and therefore 
gave the Indians ſome conſideration for their proper. 
ty; by which means he obtained not only an equi 
table right, but peaceable poſſeſſion. At firſt, it is 
probable, he intended his province as an, aſylum for 
the harmleſs and peaccable people of his own perſua- 
ſion, who were oppreſſed in Britain, and perſecuted 
in a degree equal to the Spaniſh inquiſition in New 
England; yet, ſo liberal were his principles, that he 
opened a door to mankind in general who were un- 
happy in their external circumſtances, and perſecuted 
for their conſcientious opinions. His plan of ſettle- 
ment was ſo large, and the regulations he eſtabliſhed 
for preventing idleneſs, luxury and vice, were ſo wiſe 
and judicious, as foon to attract the eyes and admira. 
tion of vaſt numbers of men in the different quarters 
of Europe. Multitudes flocked to Pennſylvania, and 
ſat down happy under Penn's gentle laws and govern - 
ment. His own example of benevolence, -frugality 
and temperance, endcared, him to every inhabitant; 
and a general fimplicity of manners for ſeveral years 
prevailed in the ſettlement. It remained for the future 
ages of pride, luxury and ambition, to defeat the wiſc 
maxims of this legiſlator. A plan of a city was framed, 
which, for order, beauty and magnificence, was ex- 
© celled by none upon carth. Indeed, every thing re- 
lating to the, firſt ſettlement of that province was 


2 5 conducted with ſuch wiſdom and equity, that it could 


not fail of ſpeedy population and improvement. The 
induſtrious planters and merchants of Pennſylvania, 
ſoon advanced to an eaſy and independent ſtate ; an 
advantage far from being common to the other 1 55 
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tiſn ſettlements in America, and therefore to be aſeri- 
bed chiefly to their general Oy temperance and 


r e 


Taz eoloay of Carolina, though planted at an ear- 
lier period, from various cauſes and impediments, ad- 
vanced by lower ſteps in population and improvement. 
Pennſylvania, being farther removed fromthe equator, 
was conſidered as a better climate. The lands were + 
found better adapted to Britiſh grain, and more favou- 
rably ſituated for cultivation. Like a younger beauty, 
ſhe attracted the eyes of many admirers, and promi- 
ſed to be a powerful rival to Carolina. She flattered 
her labourers with the proſpefts of longer life, and 
with the hopes of greater increaſe in thoſe kinds of 

grain they had been accuſtomed to cultivate in Eu- 
rope. Her inſtitutions, with reſpe& to government, 
were more applicable and prudent; her planters, 
bleſſed with health and good- humour, laboured with 
greater pleaſure and ſucceſs: the tribes of ſavages 
around her, being more gently uſed, were more peace- 
able. Hence it happened, that the Pennſylvanians, 
having fewer obſtacles to ſurmount than their ſouthern 


neighbours, proſpered i in a more rapid manner. 


Tur proprietors of Carolina had indeed inſtructed The p pro- 
Governor Morton to take all Indians within four aubache 
hundred miles of Charleſtown under his protection, trade in 
and to treat them with humanity and tenderneſs; Indians 
but ſuch inſtructions were very diſagreeable to many 
of the people, eſpecially to thoſe members of th 
council who were concerned in the Indian trade, and 
therefore great oppoſition was raiſed to the execution 
ef dem. Maurice Mathews, * and 

M2 Arthur 


- * 8 
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Arthur Middleton, members of the council, warmly 
oppoſed the goyernor, while he propoſed: regulations 


ſider d the proprietors as ſtrangers to the intereſt of 
their colony by ſuch impolitic reſtrictions. The peo- 
ple, who. had loſt ſome friends and relations my the 
ſavages were alſo greatly irritated againſt ghem, and 
breathed nothing but yengeance and im cable re- 
ſentment. Theſe members of the council were re- 
moved from it for their diſobedience; nevertheleſs 


"for ja peaceable management of Indians, and con- 


they had ſuch influence among the people, as to 


occaſion great trouble to the governor, and totally to 
ſubvert his authority; in conſequence of which, ſo- 
ſeph Welt appeared again at the head of the colony, 
and gave his aſſent to ſeveral laws made in it. Du- 
ring which time the people followed their former 
practice, of inveigling and kidnapping Indians where- 


ever they found them, and ſhipped them off to the 


Weſt Indies, without any en from ggyerament; 


rope afier 3 Welt was ne dd by Sir 
Richard Kirle, an Iriſh gentleman, who died fix months 
after bis arrival in the country. After his oe 
Colonel Robert Quarry was choſen his ſucceſſor. Du- 


2 9 ring the time of his government, a number of pirates 


put into Charleſtown, and purchaſcd proviſions with 


| = © their Spaniſh gold and ſilver. Thoſe public robbers, 
. inſtead of being taken and tried by the laws of Eng- 
land, were treated with great civility and friendſhip, 


in violation of the laws of nations. Whether the 
governor was ignorant of the treaty made with Spain, 
by which England had withdrawn her former tolera- 
tion from. theſe plunderers of the Spaniſh dominions; 


the 
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the- notorious: courage of their companions in the 
Weſt Indies, we have not ſufficient authority to af- 
firm ; but one thing is certain, that King Charles II. 
for ſeveral years aſter the reftaration, winked at their 
depredations,. and many of them performed ſuch va - 
liant actions as, in a good cauſe, had juſtly merited 
honours and rewards. Even as the caſe was, Charles, 
out of mere whim, knighted Henry Morgan, a 
Welſhman, who had plundered Porto Bello and Pa- 
nama, and carried off large treafures from them. 
For ſeveral years fo formidable was this body of plun- 
derers in the Weſt Indies, that they ſtruck a terror 
into every quarter of the Spaniſh dominions. Their 
gold and filver, which they laviſhly fpent in the co- 
lony, enſured to them a kind receptian among the 
Carolineans, who opened their ports to them freely, 
and furniſhed them with ndceffaries. They could 
purchaſe the favour of the governor, and the friend · 
ſhip. of the people, for what they deemed a trifling 
conſideration, Leaving their gold and filver behind 
them, for clothes, arms, ammunition and provi. 
ſions, they embarked in queſt of more. However, 
the proprietors, having intelligence of the encourage- 
ment given to pirates by Governor Quarry, difmik. 
ſed him from the office he held; and, in 1685, Land- 
grave Joſeph Morton was —_—_ in Wu, 
ment af thei colony; | 


Drama the reign of King Janiea IL che kandfipe Cauſe of 


under which the pruple of Britain laboured, and the migra- 
troubles chey approbended, brought much ſtrength Foglnd. 
ta the colonies, The unſucceſsful or unfortunate 

part of mankind are eaſily induced to emigrate; but 
ihe oppreſſed and perſecuted are driven from their 


country, 


. 


” 
. 
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country, however cloſely their affections may cleave 
to it. Such imprudent attempts were made by this 


prince againſt what the nation highly revered, that 


many Proteſtants deſerted it, preferring the hard- 


ſhips of the firſt ſtate of colonization abroad, to 


oppreſſion at home. So far was he from concealing 
his attachment to the Popiſh religion, that he gloried 
in the open profeſſion of it, and took every opportu- 
nity of transferring both the legal authority and mi- 
litary command into the hands of ſuch men as were 
beſt affected to that religion, and would moſt readily 
contribute their aſſiſtance towards the accompliſhment 
of his favourite deſign. The Proteſtants in general 
were alarmed, ànd filled with the moſt gloomy ap- 
prehenſions from the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of 


the Popiſh faction. They foreſaw the ſubverſion of 


Cauſe of 
migra- 


tion from 


France. 


their religion and liberties, and fled over the Atlantic 
from the approaching rigours of perſecution, being 
determined to ſubmit to any hardſhips abroad, rather 
n eee, e ere 


Tun ext acquibtion America gained, was from 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz; in conſequence 
of which the flames of | perſecution broke out in 


France, and drove many of its beſt ſubjects out of that 


 kingdom.. Theſe: Proteſtant- refugees were benefi- 


cial in many reſpects to England and Holland, and 
ſerved greatly to promote the trade and manufactures 


of theſe; nations. Among the other colonies in Ame- 
rica which reaped advantage from this impolitic mea- 


_ | ſure of France, Carolina had a large ſhare. Many 
ol the Proteſtant, refugees, having purchaſed lands 


from the e ge ee with Gin families 
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for that colony, and proved ſome aa its dag names 
induſtrious inhabitants. owt. ano 


S$inaLL was the progreſs in cultivation which the 

coloniſts of Carolina had yet made, and fatal had 

the heat of the climate and the labours of the field | 

proved to many of them. Vet their cattle increaſed The Eu- 

in an amazing manner, and thriyed exceedingiy well u 

in their foreſt. Having litile winter, the woods fur- iucreaſe. 

niſned them with both ſhelter and proviſions all the 

year; neither houſes nor attendants were provided 

for them, but each planter's cattle, diſtinguiſhed only 

by his mark, every where grazed with freedom. Hogs 

ſtill fared better, and increaſed faſter. The woods a- 

bounded with acorns, and roots of different kinds, 

on which they fed and fattened, and were reckoned 

moſt excellent food. - Stocks of cattle, at this period; 

were a great object with the planters, for ſeveral rea: 

fons. ; Little labour was requiſite to raiſe and render 

them profitable. The planters were at no trouble-in 

building houſes for them, nor at any expente in feed- 

ing them. If either cattle or hogs were fed, it muſt 

only have been intended to accuſtom them to keep 

nigh their owner's abode, or to return under his eye 

every evening. Beſides, a planter fond of hunting 

might ſupply his family with game through the year; 

with which the woods abounded, and ſave his ſtock, 

Horſes were alſo bred in the ſame manner, and though 

they degenerated greatly, they multiplied faſt. | No 

part of the world could prove more favourable to 

poultry of all kinds. By the trade of the colony to 

the Weſt Indies, they had rum and ſugar in return 

for their lamber and proviſions ; and England” ſup- 

1 thetn with clothes, arms, ammunition; and uten- 
| ſils 
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ls for building 5nd cultivation, in exchange for their 
deer - kins, furs, and naval ſtores. Ft 


»TouxeenTINE is the gum in à liquid tate of that 

ſpecies of the pine tree called the Pitch- pine, extract. 

dd by iaciſion and the heat of the ſan, while the tree 

The man- is growing. The common manner of obtaining it is 
e om tf g e 
peatinein Employed in making turpentine begin to cut boxes in 
Carolina. the trees, a little above the ground, and make them 
large or ſmall; in proportion to the ſiae of the tree; 

the hox of à large tree will hold two Engliſh quarts, 

of à middling tree dne, and of a ſmall. one a pint. 

About the middle of March, when the weather be- 

comes warm, they begin to bleed, which is done 

by cutting about an inch into the ſap of the tree with 

à joinerꝰs hatchet q theſe channels made in the green 

ſtanding tter, are framed ſo as to meet in a point 

where the homes ure made to rective the gum ; then 

the bark is peeled off that fide of the tree which 

id epoſed to the /ſun, that the heat may extract the 
turpentine. Aſter blerding, if rain ſhould happen to 

fall, it not only condenſes tlie ſap, but alſo contracts 

the orifices of the veſſels that diſcharge the gum, and 
therefore the trees muſt be bled afreſh. About four- 

teen days after bleeding the. boxes will be full of tur- 
pentine, and muſt be emptied into a barrel. When 

the boxes are full, an able hand will fill two barrels in 

a day. A thouſand trees will yield at gathering 

about two barrels and a half of turpentine, and it 

may be gathered once every f n days, till the 

froſt comes, which: chills the ſap, and obliges the la- 

bourer to apply to ſome other e until the 

nent ſeaſon for boxing ſhall approach. The oil of 

| 011 | | turpentine 


- 
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tupentine is obtained by diſtillation; and roſin is the 
remainder of dey. OTIS, after the oil is n. 
from it. ; 


$romthe une phootieds tar 11 W allo TY pars of 
but by a different mode of operation. © For extract - | 
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kin 
7 and 


ing tar they prepare a circular floor of clay, declining a. 


alittle towards the centre, from which there is laid a 

pipe of wood, extending almoſt horizontally two feet 
ogra circumference, and fo let into the ground, 
that its upper ſide. may be level with the floor: at the 
outer end of this pipe they dig a hole large enough 
to hold the barrels of tar, which, when forced out 
of the wogd, naturally runs to the centre of the floor 
2 the loweſt part, and from thence along the pipe 
into the barrels. Matters being thus prepared, they 
raiſe upon the clay floor a large pile of dry pine 
wood ſplit in picces, and incloſe the whole pile with 


2 wall of earth, leaving only a little hole in the top, 


where the fire is to be kindled; when that is done, 


aud the incloſed wood begins to burn, the whole is 


ſtopped up with earth, that there may be no flame, 
— ear ſufficient to force the tar out of the 
wood, and make it run down to the floor. 

temper the heat as they think proper, by thruſting a 
ſtick through the wall of earth, and letting the air 
in at as many places as they judge neceſſary. As to 
Pitely, it is nothing more than the — e 
* A ſeparated you the eng — Parse | 


1 my reds with this kind of wu wu; * 
raft quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine might have 
been made in it. At this early period the ſettlers, 


| having little ſtrengtty to fell the thick foreſt and clear 
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the lands for cultivating grain, naturally applied them. 
ſelves to ſuch articles as were in demand in England, 
and forprocuring which moderate labour was requiſite, 
__ Lumber was a bulky article, and required a number 
of ſhips to export it. Naval ſtores were more valu- 
able and leſs bulky, at the ſame time that the labour 
neceſſary to obtain them was eaſier, and more adap- 
ted to European conſtitutions. The province as yet 
could ſupply Britain with a very incorffiderable quan- 
tity of naval ſtores; but by encouraging the planters 
in preparing them, the expence of its vaſt importa- 
tions from the Baltic might have been in ſome mea. 
ſure ſaved to the nation. | 


Trovcn Governor Morton was poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of wiſdom, and was connected with 
ſeveral reſpectable families in the colony, yet ſo in- 
conſiſtent were his inſtructions from England, with 
the prevailing views and intereſts of the people, that 
he was unable, without great trouble, to execute the 

duties of his truſt. He was a man of a ſober and re- 
ligious temper of-mind, and had married Mr. Blake's 

ſiſter, lately arrived from England, by which alliance 

it -was hoped the hands of government would be 
ſtrengthened, and a check given to the more licen- 

tious and irregular party of the people. His council 

was compoſed of John Boone, Maurice Mathews, 

John Godfrey, Andrew Percival, Arthur Middleton, 

A differ- and James Moore, &c.; ſome of whom differed wide- 


: the 7 ly from him in opinion with reſpect to public mea- 


officers. ſures, and claimed greater indulgences for the people 
than he had authority to grant. Hence two parties 
% aroſe in the colony: one in ſupport of the prero- 


ative and authority of the proprietors, the other 
1 | 725 | in 
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in defence of the liberties of the people. The for- 
mer contended, that the laws and regulations recei- 
yed from England reſpecting government ought to 
be ſtrictly and implicitly obſerved: the latter kept in 
view their local circumſtances, and maintained, that 
the freemen of the colony were under obligations to 
obſerve them only ſo far as they were conſiſtent with 
the intereſt of individuals and the proſperity of the 
ſettlement.” In this ſituation of affairs, no governor 
could long ſupport his power among a number of 
bold adventurers, who improved every hour for ad- 
yancing their intereſt, and could bear no reſtraints 
which had the leaſt tendency to defeat their favourite 
views and deſigus: for whenever he attempted to in- 
terpoſe his feeble authority, they inſulted his perſon 
and complained of his eee rill he was re- 
moved N 2 mans "ys e nd 3 


» 


+" N 218 ; * * * 


| Tur proprietors alſo finding it prodein to a1 
their governor ſo ſoon as he became obnoxious to 
the people, James Colleton at this time was ap- James 


pointed to ſuperſede Joſeph Morton. He was a I 
brother to Sir Peter Colleton, one of the proprie- „nes 


tors, but was poſſeſſed neither of his addreſs nor 
abilities for the management of public affairs. He 
leſt Barbadoes and retired to Carolina, where he 
built an excellent houſe on Cooper River, in hopes 
of ſettling in that country, and long-enjoying, by the 
influence of his brother, the emoluments of his office 
in tranquillity and happineſs. To give him the great - 
er weight, he was created a landgrave of the colony, 
to-which dignity forty- eight thouſand acres of land 
were unalienably annexed: but to his mortification 
he ſoon found, that the proprietary government had 
wequired but little firmneſs and ſtability, and, by his 
N 2 impru- 


\ 
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imprudence and rigour, tall; into ſtill Wr Ar 
750 and dont. 


A. D. 8 the year 1687, N called an allembi 
1657. of the repreſentatives, he propoſed to make ſome 
new regulations reſpecting the government of the | 
colony. Having examined the fundamental conſti- | 
tutions, and finding the people diſpoſed to make ma- | 
ny objeQions to them, he thought proper to nomi- | 
nate a committee, to conſider wherein they were im- | 
proper or defective, and to make ſuch alterations and 
amendments in them as they judged might he condu- 
cive to the welfare of the country. This committee 
conſiſted of the Governor, Paul Grimball, the ſecre- 
tary, William Dunlop, Bernard Schinking, Thomas 
Smith, John Far, and Joſeph Blake. Accordingly, by 
theſe men a new code of laws was framed, conſiſt. 
ing of many articles different from the former, which 
they called Standing Lats, and tranſmitted to Eng- 
land for the approbation of the proprietors. Theſe 
_ ſtanding laws, however, the proprictors rejected, and 
- infiſted on the obſervance of the fundamental con- 
ſtitutions; and all the while the people wd both 
with * indifference and W 


2 * ae . | WIR ” 1 . r 1 = HF” 3 * 808 


* this 8 period a diſſatisfaction with the 1 


tary government appeared, and began to gain ground 
His dif- among the people. A diſpute having ariſen between 
ference the governor and the houſe-of afſembly about the 


with the 


| houſe of tenures of lands and the payment of quitrents, Land- 

prone grave-Colleton determined to exert his authority, in 
© compelling the people to pay up their arrears of quit- 
rents, which, though very trifling and inconſiderable, 


were burdenſome, as not one acre out of a png, 
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of theſe lands for which quitrents were demanded 
yielded them any profit. For this purpole, he wrote 
to the proprietors, requeſting them to appoint ſuch de: 
puties as he knew to be molt favourably diſpoſed to- 
wards their government, and would moſt readily aſſiſt 
him in the execution of his office. Hence the intereſt 
of the proprietors and that of the people were placed 
in oppoſite ſcales, and the more rigorouſly the gover- 
nor exerted his authority, the more turbulent and ſedi> 
tous the people beeame. At laſt they proceeded. to 
aowed- uſurpation : they iſſued writs in their own 
name, and held àſſemblies in oppoſition to the governor 
and the authority of the proprietors. Letters from 
England, containing deputations to perſons obnoxious 
to the people, they ſeized and ſuppreſſed, and ap- 
pointed other men better affected to the popular cauſe. 
Paul Grimball, the ſecretary of the province, they 
impriſaned, and forcibly took poſſeſſion of the public 
records. The militia act they refuſed to ſettle, he- 
cauſe recommended by the governor, even though 
their on ſecurity depended on it. In ſhort, the lit- 
tle community was turned into a ſcene of confuſion, 
and every man acted as he thought proper, without 
any regard to legal authority, and in contempt of the 
er and other officers of the e | 


| . montified at. the loſs of 
power, and alarmed at the bold and ſeditious ſpirit 


of the people, was not a little perplexed what ſtep 


to take in order to recal them to the obedience. of | 


be-vain-and ineffeQual. One expedient was ſuggeſt- 
ed, which he and his council flattered themſelves 


legal authority. Gentle means he perceived would 
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the people through fear to return to his ſtandard, and 
ſtand by the perſon who alone had authority to pu- 
niſſi mutiny and ſedition, which was to proclaim the 
martial law, and try to maintain by force of arms the 
proprietary juriſdiction. Accordingly, without let- 
ting the people into his ſecret deſign, he cauſed the 
militia to be drawn up, as if ſome danger had threat. 
ened the country, and publicly proclaimed the mar. 
tial law'at their head. His deſign, however, did not 
long remain a ſecret, and, when diſcovered, ſerved 
only to exaſperate the more. The members of the 
afſembly met, and taking this meaſure under their 
deliberation, reſolved, that it was an' encroachment 
upon their liberties, and an unwarrantable exertion 
of power, at a time when the colony was in no dan- 
ger from any foreign enemy. The governor, how- 
ever, inſiſted on the articles of war, and tried to car- 
ry the martial law into execution; but the diſaffec- 
tion was too general to admit of ſuch a remedy. In 
the'year 1690, at a meeting of the repreſentatives, 
2 bill was, brought- in- and paſſed,” for diſabling Land- 
grave James Colleton from holding any office, or ex- 
erciſing any authority, civil or military, within the 
province: nay, ſo outrageous were they againſt 
him, that nothing leſs than baniſhment could appedbe 
them, and therefore gave notice to him, that, in a 
limited time, he muſt _— from-the ee 
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Seth So- {NI theſe public commotions Seth Sothell, 
thell cho- pretending to be a proprietor by virtue of ſome re- 
gulations lately made in England, uſurped the go- 

vernment of the colony. At firſt the people "ſeemed 
diſpoſed to acknowledge his authority, while the cur- 


rent of their enmity ran again Landgrave Colleton; , 
an 
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and as he had ſtood forth as an active and leading 
man in oppoſition to that governor, and ratified the 
law for his excluſion and baniſhment: but afterwards, 
finding him to be void of every principle of honour 
and honeſty, they perſecuted him alſo with deſerved 
and implacable enmity. Such was the inſatiable 
ararice of this uſurper, that his popularity was of 
ſhort duration. Every reſtraint of common juſtice 
and equity was trampled upon by him; and oppreſ- 
ſion, ſuch as uſually attends the. exaltation of vul- 
gar and ambitious ſcramblers for power, extended 
her rod of iron over the diſtracted colony. The fair 
traders from Barbadoes and Bermuda were ſeized 
as pirates by order of this popular governor, and con- 
fined until ſuch fees as he was pleaſed to exact were 
paid him : bribes from felons and traitors were ac- 
cepted to favour their eſcape from the hands of juſ- 
tice: plantations were forcibly taken poſſeſſion of, 
upon pretences the moſt frivolous and unjuſt, and 
planters were compelled to give bonds for large ſums 
of money, to procure from him liberty to remain in 


acts of the like atrocious nature, did this rapacious. 
governor commit, during the ſhort time of his admi- 
iſtration, to increaſe his fees as governor and pro- 
prietor. At length the people, weary of his grievous 
impoſitions and extortions, agreed to take him by 
ſotee, and ſhip him off for England. Then, to his 
other ill qualities he added meanneſs of ſpirit, and 
humbly begged of them liberty to remain in the 
country, promiſing to ſubmit his conduct to the trial 
ot the aſſembly at their firſt meeting. When the aſ- 


2Zanſt him, and all ſupported .by the ſtrongeſt evi- 


dence: 


poſſeſſion of their property. Theſe,' and many more 
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preſſion 


and ex- 


pulſion. 


ſembly met, thirteen different charges were brought 
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dence: upon which, being found guilty, they com. 
pelled him to abjure the government and country for 
ever. An account of his infamous and wicked con- 
duct was drawn up and ſent to the proprictors, which 
filled them with aſtoniſhment and indignation. He 
was ordered to England, to anſwer the accuſations 
brought againſt him before the palatine's court, and, 
in caſe of refuſal, was given to underſtand it would 
be taken as a further evidence and confirmation. of 
his guilt. The law for diſabling Landgrave James 
Colleton from holding any authority civil or military 
in Carolina, was repealed, and ſtrict orders were ſent 


out to the grand council, to ſupport the power and pre- 


rogative of the proprietors. To compoſe the minds 
of the people, they declared their deteſtation of ſuch 


unwarrantable and wanton oppreſſion, and proteſted 


that no governor ſhould ever be permitted to grow 
rich on their ruins; enjoining them, at the fame 
time, to return to the obedience of their magiſtrates, 


and ſubjeQion to legal authority. 


FrrhzRro this little community has been a ſcene 


of continual contention and miſery. The fundamen- 
tal conſtitutions, which the proprictors thought the 
moſt excellent form of government upon earth, have 
been little regarded. The governors have been either 
ill qualified for their office, or the inſtructions given 
them have been unacceptable to the people. The 
inhabitants, far from living in friendſhip and har- 
mony among themſelves, have alſo been ſeditious and 
ungovernable. Indeed, while the proprietary govern- 


ment ſhall continue to be thus weak and unſtable, 
its he ge will be little reſpeQed ; while the en- 
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eouragement given to civil officers and>magiſtrates is 
trifing and inconſiderable; men of judgment and 
ability will not throw away their time and pains for 
ſupporting the honour and authority of others, which 


might be otherwiſe employed to purpoſes more ad- 


vantageous to themſelves. The titles of Landgraves 
and Caſſiques will not compenſate for the loſs of ſuch 
time and labour, eſpecially when they come only 
joined with large tracts of land which, for want of 
hands, muſt lie uncultivated. The money ariſing from 
quitrents and the ſale of lands was inconſiderable, 
hard to be collected, and by no means adequate to 
the ſupport of government. The proprietors were 
unwilling to involve their Engliſh eſtates for the im- 
provement of American property; hence their go- 


vernment was feeble and ill ſupported in Carolina, 
and there is reaſon to fear it will become more 


ſo, in proportion as the coloniſts ſhall become richer 
and more independent, and the country ſhall advance 
to a more populous and better cultivated ſtate, 
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| Dar ING 0 reign of the hoody King 
James II. the Engliſh nation, oppreſſed by a 

Popiſh faction, and apprehenſive about their civil and 

religious liberties, were ripe for a revolt; and, upon 


his abdication, William Prince of Orange and A revo- 


of the Engliſh crown, on ſych 1 recms as the Parlia- 
ment thought proper to offer 1 i hough hiſtory can 
furniſh, few examples of A daughter conſpiring with 


lution in 


England. 


ſubjects to exclude her father {rom the throne, and F: 
then accepting of a crown, from his head ; et, by | 


this Revolution the long · conteſled boundaries ween 
the prerogative, of the King and the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, were more clearly marked and de- 


termined than they had been in any former period, | 


to the great relief and happineſs of the nation. This 


event is diſtinguiſhed in the annals of England as the 


zra of freedom; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
change has been productive of many e and 
happy conſequences. 


As nothing tends more to the increaſe of induſtry 
and commerce than religious toleration, and great 
freedom to ſcrupulous conſciences, ſoon after the Re- 
volution an act paſſed i hament, for exempting 
his majeſty's Proteſta nr 5 

of certain laws, under which they had formerly ſuf- 
tered great ſeverities. King William and his council, 
at that juncture, wiſely judged, that ſuch a law might 


O 2 be. 


jects from the penalties 
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be of excellent uſe in removing the complaints of 
many of his good ſubjects, and uniting their minds 
in intereſt and affection. Though the variances of 
Whigs and Tories may have ſometimes obſtructed 
the ſalutary effects of this law, yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged to have anſwered many wiſe and valy. 
able purpoſes to the nation. ", | 


tx the kiſtory of England, actin 1s found to 


redound more to the honour of the people than their 


ſignal and uncommon acts of generoſity and huma- 
nity. Even in the reign of King James large collec. 


tions had been made for the diſtreſſed French refu- 


gees. After King William's acceſſion to the throne, 
theparliament voted fifteen thoufand pounds ſterling to 
be diſtributed among perſons of quality, and all ſuch as 
through age or infirmities were unable to ſupport 


themſelves or families. To artificers and manufac-. 


. turets encouragement was offered in England and 


Ireland, who have contributed not a little to the im- 
provement of the filk and linen manufactures of theſe 
kingdoms. To huſbandmen and merchants agrer- 
able proſpects were opened in the Britiſh colonies. 
In 1696, King Wilkam ſent a large body of theſe 
people to Virginia. Lands were allotted them on the 
banks of St. James's river, which by their diligence 
and induſtry they ſoon improved into excellent eſtates. 
Others purchafed lands from the proprietors of Ca- 
rokna, tranſported themſelves and families to that 
quarter, and ſettled a colony on Santee river. 
Others, who were merchants and mechanics, took 


up their reſidence in Charleſtown, and followed their 


different occupations. At this period theſe new ſet- 


| tlers were 2 great acquiſition to Carolina. They had 


taken 
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taken the oath of allegiance to the king, and promi- 
ſed fidelity to the proprietors. They were diſpoſed to 
look on the coloniſts, whom they had joined, in the 
favourable light of brethren and fellow- adventurers, 
and though they underſtood not the Engliſh language, 
yet they were defirous of living in peace and harmo- 
ny with their neighbours, and willing to ſtand forth 
on all occaſions of danger with them for the common 


—.— ane 


— ame time Philip l. Luduel, a be 
dem Virginia, being appointed governor of Caroli- 
na, arrived in the province. Sir Nathaniel Johnſon, 
who had deen general of the Leeward Iſlands in the 


reign of King James, being created a Caſſique ß 


Carolina, after the Revolution retired to that country, 
and took hip ſcat as a member of the council. The 
proprietors having found the funddmental conſtitu- 
tons diſagreeable to the people, and ineffectual for 
the purpoſes of government, repealed all their for- 
mer laws and regulations, excepting thoſe called 
Agrarian Laus, and ſent out a new plan of govern- 
ment to Mr. Ludwell, conſiſting of forty-three articles 
of inſtruction, for the better management of their co- 
| lony. | The inhabitants; who: had been long in a con- 
fuſed and turbulent ſtate, were enjoined to obedience 
and ſubmiſſion: Liberty was granted to the repre- 
ſentatives of the people to frame ſuch laws as they 
judged neceſſary to the public welfare and tranquilli- 
ty, which were to continue in force for two years, 
but no longer, unleſs they were in the mean time 
ratified and confirmed by the palatine and three more 
proprietors, -' Lands for the cathques and landgraves 
were ordered to be marked out in ſquare plats, and 

| | freedom 
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freedom was granted them to chuſe their ſituation, 

Hitherto the planters remained utter ſtrangers to the 
value and fertility of the low lands, the ſwamps were 
therefore carefully avoided, and large ttacts of the 


2 lands, which were eſteemed more precious, 


were ſurveyed, e Ws ed u 


provincial nobility. w 


Covzaaxen Ludwell, who was 2 * great bu- 
manity, and conſiderable knowledge and experience 
in provincial affairs, by thoſe large eſtates which were 
allowed the leading men, and the many indulgences 
he was authorized to grant to others, had the — 


NR 1 fortune to allay the ferment among the people, and | 
reconcile them to the proprietors. - But this domeſtic 


tranquillity was of ſhort duration. New. ſources of 
diſcontent broke out from a different quarter. He 


had inſtructions to allow the French colony ſettled in 


Craven county, the ſame privileges and liberties with 
the Engliſh coloniſts. Several of the refugees being 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable property in France, had ſold 
it, and brought the money with them to England. 
Having purchaſed large tracts of land with this mo- 
ney, they ſat down in more advantageous circum- 
ſtances than the poorer part of -Engliſh emigrants. 
Some of them, who had gone to the northern pro- 
vinces, hearing of the kind treatment and great en- 
courage ment their brethren had received in Carolina, 
came to ſouthward and joined their country men. 
Having clergymen of their own. perſuaſion, for whom 
they entertained the higheſt reſpect and veneration, 
they were diſpoſed to encourage them as much ag 


their narrow circumſtances would admit. Governor 


Ludwell received the wandering foreigners with great 
/ civ tity, | 
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city, and was not a little ſolicitous to provide them 
with ſettlements equal to their expectations. While 


nn 


Harſh 


theſe refugees were entering on the hard taſk of ment 


.clearing and cultivating ſpots of land, encouraging 
and relieving each other as much as was in their 


of the co- 
loniſts to 


the refu- 


power, the Engliſh ſettlers began to revive the odious 


diſtinctions and rooted antipathies of the two nations, 
and to conſider them as aliens and foreigners, entitled 
by law to none of the ente and advantages of 
natural · born ſubjects. The governor had inſtructions 
to allow them ſix repreſentatives in aſſembly; this 
the Engliſhmen conſidered as contrary to the laws of 
the land, and beyond the power of the proprietors, 
' who were ſubject to the laws, to grant. Inſtead of 
conſidering theſe perſecuted ſtrangers in the enlarged 
light of brethren deſcended from the fame common 
parent, and entitled to the free bleflings of Provi- 
dence; inſtead of taking compaſſion on men who 
had ſought an aſylum from oppreſſion in their coun- 
try, whom they were bound to welcome to it by eve- 
ry tie of humanity and intereſt ; they began to exe- 
cute the laws of England reſpeQing aliens in their 
utmoſt rigour againſt them. Their haughty ſpirit 
could not brook the thoughts of fitting in aſſembly 
with the rivals of the Engliſh nation for power and 
dominion, and of receiving laws from Frenchmen, 
the favourers of a ſyſtem of ſlavery and abſolute go- 


vernment. In this unfavourable light they were held 


forth to the people, to the great ' prejudice of the re- 
fugees; which ſentiments, however narrow and im- 
proper, ſerved to excite no ſmall jealouſies and ap- 
prehenſions in their minds, with reſpect to vw un- 
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Hav as this treatment was, this violent party did 
not ſtop here. They inſiſted, that the laws of Eng. 
land allowed no foreigners to purchaſe lands in any 
part of the empire under her ſupreme juriſdiction, 
and that no authority but the houſe of commons in 
Britain-could incorporate aliens into their communi. 
ty, and make them partakers of the rights and. pri- 

vileges of natural-born Engliſhmen ; that they ought . 
to have been naturalized by parliament before they 
obtained grants of lands from the proprietors ; that 
the marriages performed by their clergymen, not be- 
ing ordained by a biſhop, were unlawful; and that 

the children begotten in thoſe marriages could be 

conſidered in law in no other light than baſtards. In 

ſhort, they averred, that aliens were not only denied | 

a a ſeat in parliament, but alſo a voice in all eleQions | 

\ of members to ſerve in it; and that they could nei- g 

ſthßer be returned on any jury, nor ſworn for the trial #; 

of iſſues between ſubject and ſubject. . 


Taz refugees, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and 
diſcouraged at the proſpects of being deprived of all 
the rights and liberties of Britiſh ſubjects, began to 
ſuſpect that the oppreſſion of England would fall hea- 
vier upon them than that of France from which they 
had fled. Dejected at the thoughts of labouring 
they knew not for whom, if their children could not 
reap the fruits of their labours, or if their eſtates 
ſhould eſcheat to the proprietors at their deceaſe, 
they could conſider themſelves only as deceived and 
impoſed upon by falſe promiſes and proſpeQs. After 
holding ſeveral conſultations among themſelves about 
their deplorable circumſtances, they, agreed to ſtate 
their caſe before the proprietors, and beg their = 
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In anſwer to which the Proprictors inſtructed Gover- 
nor Ludwell to inform them, that they would enquire 
what does in law qualify an alien born for the enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of Engliſh ſubjects, 
and in due time let them know ; that, for their part, 
they would take no advantages of the preſent grievous 
circumſtances of the refugees; that their lands ſhould 
deſcend to fuch perſons as they thought proper to be- 
queath them; that the children of ſuch as had been 
married in the ſame way were not deemed baſtards in 
England, nor could they be conſidered as ſuch in 
Carola, where ſuch unlimited toleration was allowed 
to all men by their charter. Though this ſerved in 
ſome meaſure to compoſe the minds of the refugees, 
yet while the people harboured prejudices againſt them 
the relief was only partial; and, at the next election of 
members to ſerve in aſſembly, Craven county, in which 
they kved, was not allowed a fingle repreſentative. 


| From the firſt ſettlement of the colony, the com- 

mon method of obtaining lands in it was by purchaſe, 
either from the Proprietors themſclves, or from offi- 
cers commiſſioned by them, who diſpoſed of them 
agreeable to their directions. Twenty pounds ſter- 
lng for a thouſand acres of land, and more or leſs, 
m proportion to the quantity, was commonly demand- 
ed, although the proprietors might accept of any ac- 
knowledgment they thought proper. The emigrants 
having obtained warrants, had liberty to go in ſearch 
of yacant ground, and to pitch upon ſuch ſpots as 
they judged moſt valuable and convenient. This was 
lurveyed, and marked out to them, according to the 
extent of their purchaſe, and plats and grants were 
lgned, regiſtered and delivered to them, reſerving 
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one ſhilling quitrent for every hundred acres, to be 
paid annually to the Proprietors. Such perſons as 
could not advange the ſum demanded by way of pur. 
chaſe, obtained lands on condition of paying one penny 
annual rent for every acre to the landlords. The for- 


mer, however, was the common method of obtaining 


landed eſtates in Carolina, and the tenure was a free. 
hold. The refugees having purchaſcd their eſtates, and 


meeting with ſuch harſh treatment from the coloniſts, 
were greatly diſcouraged, and apprehenſive, notwith- 


ſtanding the fair promiſes of the Proprietors, they had 
eſcaped one abyſs of miſery FA to plunge themſelyes 
Gecper into another. | 


Tux manner of impannelling juries in Carolina 
being remarkably fair and equitable, juſtly claims our 
particular notice. Juries here are not returned by 
ſheriffs, whoſe ingenuity and integrity are well known, 
particularly 1 in England ; but according to an article 
in the fundamental conſtitutions. The names of all 
the freemen in the colony being taken down on ſmall 


pieces of parchment of equal fize, they are put into 


a ballot-box, which is ſhaken on purpoſe to mix them, 
and aut of which twenty-four. names are drawn, at 
every precinct court before. it riſes, by the firſt boy 
under ten years of age that appears; which names 
are put into another box, and twelve out of the 
twenty-four. are drawn by another boy under the 
ſame age, and ſummoned to appear at the next meet. 
ing of court ; which perſons are. the jury, provided 
no exceptions. are taken againſt any of them. If any 
of them are challenged by the priſoner, the boy 
continues drawing other names till the jury be 
full. In. this mild and fair manner priſoners, arc 


tried, which allows them every chance for life hu- 
manity 
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munity: can ſuggeſt or require: for after the molt 
careful examination of witnefſes, and the fulleſt de- 
date on both ſides from the bar, the jury have in- 
ſtructions about the evidences given, and the point 
ol law which is to guide them in their deciſion, from 
the bench; and are ſhut-up in a room, where they 
muſt remain until they agree, and return a una- * + 
e ie, guilty or not ee r | 


＋ 
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of trial, it muſt be confeſſed that juſtice has not al- 
ways had its free courſe, nor been adminiſtered with 
impartiality by the officers and judges appointed by the 
proprietots for this purpoſe. Pirates, for inſtance, are Pirates 
a body of men whom all civilized nations are bound 2 
in honour and juſtice to eruſn; yet, inſtead of this, by coloniſts. 
bribery and corruption they often found favour with | 
the provincial juries, and by this means eſcaped the , 

hands of juſtice. About this time forty men arrived | 
in a privateerycalled the Royal Jamaica, who had been 
engaged in/a courſe of piracy, and brought into the 
country treaſures of Spaniſh gold and filver,” Theſe 
men were allowed to enter into recognizance for their 
peaceable and good behaviour for one year, with ſecu- 
rities, till che governor ſhould hear whether the pro- 
prietors would grant them. a general indemnity. At 
another time a veſſel was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, the 
crew of which openly-and boldly confeſſed, they had 
been on the Red ſea plundering the dominions ofthe 
Great Mogul. The gentleneſs of government towards 
thoſe public robbers, and the civility and friendſhip 
with which they were treated by the people; were evis 
dences of the centious ſpirit which prevailed in the 
17 5 For although all men oughe cane tender 
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_ of the lives of their fellow-ercatures, and permit ten 


4 


and therefore inſtructed Governor Ludwell to change 


guilty perſons to eſcape. rather than one innocent man 
ſhould ſuffer; yet, to bring pirates to juſtice is a duty 
which both national honour and the common welfare of 
ſociety neceſſarily require. For if we allow ſuch public 
robbers to eſcape with impunity, it may be attended with 
ſerious and fatal conſequences; it may prove the occa- 
ſion of war and bloodſhed to nations in general, to the 
prejudice of navigation, and the deſtruction of many 
innocent lives, which might have been prevented by 
proper and legal puniſhments. The Proprietors were 
diſpoſed to conſider piracy in this dangerous light, 


the form of electing juries, and required that all 


- * pirated ſhould. be tried and;puniſhed by the laws of 


England made for the ſuppreſhon of piracy. Before 


ſuch inſtructions reached Caralina, the pirates, by 
their money and freedom of intercourſe. with the 
people, had ſo ingratiated themſelves into the public 
favour, that it was become no caly matter to bring 
them to trial, and dangerous to puniſh them as they 
deſeryed, The courts of law became ſcenes of al- 
tercation, diſcord, and conſuſion. Bold and ſeditious 
ſpeeches were made from the bar, in contempt of the 
Proprietors and their government., Since no par- 
dons could be obtained but ſuch as they had autho- 
riſed the governor to grant, the aſſembly took the 
matter under deliberation, and fell into hot debates 
among themſelves about a bill of indeninity, When 
they found the governor diſpoſed to refuſe his aſſent 


to ſuch a bill, they made a law impowering magiſtrates 


and judges to put in force the Bhabeat curput act made 
in England. Hence it happened, that ſeveral of thoſe 


pitates eſcaped; purchaſed lands from the __ 
' | 1 dn 


. | 
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| eee up their reGdence inthe country. While 

money fowed into the colony in this channel, the au- 
thority of government was a barrier too feeble to ſiem 
the tide, and prevent ſuch illegal practices. At length 
the proprietors, to gratify the people, granted an in- 
demnity to all the pirates, excepting thoſe who had Hen 
plundering the Great Mogul, moſt of v hom alſo found 


en ep Ort of a nn 5 


E _ 


ge between the! people and the officers of the Pros 
prictors: the former claimed great exemptions and 
indulgences, on: account of their indigent and dan» 
gerous circumſtances the latter were anxious to dif- 
charge the duties of their truſt, and to comply with 
the inſtructions of their ſuperiors, When: quitrents 
were demanded ſome refuſed? payment, others had 
nothing to offer, When actions were brought againſt 
i choſe who were in arrears, the poor planters mury 


mured and complained among themſelves, and were 


diſcontented at the terms of holding their laude, 
though, comparatively ſpeaking, eaſy and advantage» 
ous, It was impoſſible for any governor to pleaſe 
both parties. The fees alſo of their courts and ſheriffs 
vere ſuch, that, in all actions af ſmall value, they ex- 
cceded the debt to be tecovered by them, To reme- 


dy this inconyenitnce, the aſſembiy made a. law for 


empowering juſtices of the peace to hear, and finally 
to determine, all cadſes'of forty {billings ſterling val 


x it was otherwiſe to the officers of juſtice.” At length, 
to humour the planters, the governor propoſed to the 


ꝛſſembly, to conſidet of a new form of a. deed for We 


a by which be encroached on the pres 
2 | 8 


and under. This was Equally agreeable to the people, 5 
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rogative of the proprictors, who had reſerved to 
themſelves the ſole power of judging in ſuch a caſe, 


incurred their diſpleaſure, and was ſoon * remo- 
"ey from the e | 


10 find Woch man dy well ed for the 
n i ae tins of us ſmall difficulty 
to the Proprietors. Thomas Smith was a man poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable property, much eſteemed by 


garer- the people for his wiſdom and ſobriety ; ſuch a per- 


of the 


ſon they deemed would be the moſt proper to ſuc- 
cerd Ludwell, as he would naturally be both zealous 
and active in promoting the proſperity and peace of 
the ſettlement. ' Accordingly a patent was ſent out 
to him creating him a landgrave, and, together with 


it, a commiſſion inveſting him with the government 


of the colony. Mr, Ludwell returned to Virginia, 


happily relieved from à troubleſome office, and Land- 


grave Smith, under all poſſible advantages, entered 
on it. He was previouſly acquainted with the ſtate 
of the colony, and with the tempers and complexions 
of the leading men in it. He knew that the intereſt 
fyoprietors, and the proſperity of the ſettle- 
ment were inſeparably connected. He was diſpoſed 
to allow the people, ſtruggling under many hard- 
ſhips, every indulgence conſiſtent with the duties of 
his truſt. No ſtranger could have been appointed to 
the government that could boaſt of being in circum- 


4 _ Den favourable nd 1 | 


— 
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ced. 


aer this time a beten 2 bajſened, 
which occaſioned the introduction of rice into Caro- 
lina, a commodity which was afterwards" found very 
7 to the climate and foil of the country. A 


; brigantine 
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brigantine from the iſland of Madagaſcar touching at 
that place in her way to Britain, came to anchor off 


Sullivan's iſland. There Landgrave Smith, upon an 
invitation from the captain, paid him a viſit, and re- 


ceived from him a preſent of a bag of ſced rice, 


which he ſaid be had ſeen growing in eaſtern coun» 
tries, where it was deemed excellent food, and produ- 
ced an incredible increaſe, The governor divided his 
bag of rice between Stephen Bull, Joſeph Wood- 
ward, and ſome other friends, who agreed to make 
the experiment, and- planted their ſmall parcels in 
different ſoils, Upon trial they found it anſwered 
their higheſt expectations. Some years afterwards, 
Mr. Du Bois, treaſurer to the Eaſt-India Company, 

ſent a bag of ſeed rice to Carolina, which, it is ſup- 
poſed, gave riſe to the diſtinction of red and white 
rice, which are both cultivated in that country. Se- 
veral years, however, elapſed, before the planters 
found out the art of beating and cleaning it to per- 
fection, and that the loweſt and richeſt lands were 
beſt adapted to the nature of the grain; yet, from 
this period, the coloniſts perſevered in planting it, 
and every year brought them greater encouragement. 
From this ſmall beginning did the ſtaple commodity 
of Carolina take its riſe, which ſoon became the 
chief ſupport of the colony, and its great ſource of 
opulence Beſides proviſions for man and beaſt, as 
rice employs a number of hands in trade, it became 


alſo a ſource of naval ſtrength to the nation, and of — 


courle more beneficial to it, than foreign mines of 
filver and gold. From the ſucceſs attending this in- 
conſiderable, beginning, projectors of new ſchemes 
for i eee may draw ſome i leſlons, clpe- 

_— cially 
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aum where lands gte good, and the climate favour 
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| Wren the IntroduRtion of rice nag b into this 
E country, and the fixing upon it as its ſtaple commo- 
| for em- dity, the neceflity of employing Africans for the pur- 
1 — poſe of cultivation was doubled. So laborious is the 
taſk of raiſing, beating, and cleaning this article, 
that though it had been poſſible to obtain European 
fervants in numbers ſufficient for attacking the thick 
- foreſt and clearing grounds for the purpoſe, thoufands 
and ten thoufands muſt have periſhed in the arduous 
- attempt. The utter inaptitude of Europeans for the 
labour requifite in fuch a climate and ſoil, is obvious 
do every one poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt degree of know- 
< ledge reſpecting the country; white fervants would 
dave cxbavſted their ſtrength im clearing a fpot of land 
for digging their own graves, and every rice plantation 
would have feryed no other purpoſe than a burying 
ground to its European cultivators. The low lands of 
; Carolina, which arc unqueſtionablythe richeſt grounds 
8 in the country, muſt long have remained a wilderneſs, 
| had not Africans, whofe natural conſtitutions were 
fuited to the clime and work, been employed in culti- 
. _—_ — and of food and; commerce. 


| Perpetual © Ss muck may be fad e er 
faveryre- ing Africans in the cultivation of rice; but great 
— Progrant js the difference between | employing negroes in 
principles dearing and improving thoſe rich plains, and that 
| of hum?- miſerable ſtate of hardſhip and flavery to which they 
Chilis. are there devoted, and which/ has been tolerated and 
nity. eſtabliſhed by the hw of the land. If we view this 


race, firſt ranging over the hills of Africa, equally free 
I and 
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and independent as other rude nations on earth, and 

from thence invelgled by fraud, or compelled by 

force, and then conſigned over to a ſtate of endleſs 

ſlavery, we muſt confeſs the change is great and de- 

plorable, eſpecially to an impartial and diſintereſted 

eye. Without them, it is acknowledged, flow muſt 

have been the progreſs of cultivation in Carolina; but, 

from ſuch a conſideration, what man will preſume to 

vindicate the : policy of keeping thoſe rational | creatures 

in perpetual exile and ſlavery. Nature bad given them 

an equal right to liberty as to life, and the ; wits _ 
of ſelf-preſervation was equally concerned for the pre- 

ſervation of both. We would be glad then to know, 

upon what principle of equity and juſtice the Engliſh 

traders found their right to deprive the freeborn in- 

habitants of Africa of theit natural liberty and native 
country; or on what grounds the planter afterwards 

founds his right to their ſervice during life, and that of 

all their poſterity, to the lateſt generation. Can the 

particular laws of any country ſuperſede the general 

laws of nature? Can the local circumſtances of any 

provirice upon earth be pled in excuſe for ſuch a ed, 

trade, and for ſuch endleſs ſlavory in conſequence of it 

Beſides, has not this trade a tedency to encourage war 
and plunder among the natives of Africa? to ſet one 

tribe againſt another, to catch and trepan their-neigh- 

bours, on purpoſe to batter them fos European trinkets 

to the factories? Nor is the traffic confined to the cap- 

tives of war alone, who have been ſubjected to ſlavery 

by many nations; for ſo ardently do they covet the per- 

nicious liquors and trifling commodities carried torhem 

from Europe, that, without ſeruple, they will part with 

their neareſt relations, their wives and children not e- 
reptetl, 10 Procure them. Thus civilized nations, by * 

1 ſuch 
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fuch a traffic, have made barbarians more barbarous, 
and tempted them to nmr the moſt dried _— un- 
natural nn 


| eri can be more evident, than that ſuch 
à trade is tolerated and carried on in violation of 
the grand rule of equity preſcribed to Chriſtians, 
For example, let us ſuppoſe the people of Africa had 
diſcovered an iſland, ſuch as Newfoundland, in a cli- 
mate too cool for the natives of that continent to cul- 
tivate, and that the inhabitants of the north of Eu- 
rope were alone adapted to the work. In conſequence 
of this diſcovery, were they to fail” to Britain with a 


cargo of their gold duſt, and ſtir up one county to 


wage war with another for the fake of captives : 
were they to tempt the father to diſpoſe of his ſon, 
the mother of her daughter, the huſband of his wife, 
and the neareſt friends,” firſt to ſteal and kidnap, and 
then barter cach other, for Africa's golden idol : we 
may with juſtice put the queſtion, Ye inhabitants of 


England, what would ye think of ſuch a traffic? We 
will readily own, there are few nations upon earth 


more fond of gold duſt than you, or have gone far- 
ther lengths in the commercial way to procure it; 
yet, fond as ye are of this favourite metal, we muſt 
do ſo much juſtice to your humanity as to believe, 
that your nation would reſound with complaints a- 
gainſt a traffic ſo unjuſt and cruel. Yet certainly the 
African's natural right to purſue it is equally well 
grounded as that of the European. What principle 
of Chriſtianity cat you then plead in its vindication? 


' Your ſuperior power, avarice, and craft, the African 


acknowledges to his fad experience; "but he complains 


of being made abſolute property, ſuch ascattle; goods 
and 
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and chattels, and ſubject to be ſeized, levied upon, and 
toſſed from hand to band: for the payment of com- 
mercial debts, by the laws of your realm, to which he 
never owed any ſubjection or obedience. He complains 
of the means uſed to bring him into ſuch grievous and 
deplorable. circumſtances, as unfair and iniquitous, 
He complains, that bis utmoſt labour and induſtry 
for any limited time will not be accepted by the ma- 
ſter be ſerves, as a compenſation for the expence of 
bis purchaſe, and that he and all his generation muſt 
remain ſlaves ſor ever, without hope of redemption 
or : deliverance, - And, without doubt, hard is his 
caſe, and well grounded are his complaints, Indeed 
the planter ' a concern only commences with the arri- 
val of theſe Haves, and his contract made with the 
merchant, who, under the colour and authority of the 
laut, brought them into the country where be lives, 
For the purchaſe he makes he bas alſo the ſanction 
and countenance of law, which is in ſome meaſure a 
of his conduct. On provincial. regula, 
tions, with reſpeRt to the ſubſequent management and 
treatment of negroes, we ſhall afterwards: take occa- 
ſion to make ſame remarka. At preſent we ſhall only 
add, that in no inſtance can it be ſaid to be a more 
plain and lamentable truth, that the love of money is 
the root of all evil, than when it urges men to trade 
in the bodies and . wen een 5 051 


Dux the period of the ufurpation in England, Foreign 
when the great oouncils of the nation were under the colonies 


encoura- 


the conſiderations of mercantile profit became con- ens of 


commer- 


_ nefted with thoſe of dominion. and the bigher ſprings. cial ad- 


direction of men of mean birth and little education, ged from 
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was reſolved, that the nation ſhould make a commer. 
cial profit of every colony that had been, or [ſhould 
be, planted in the weſtern world; At the Refiora. 
tion the fame turn in politics was alſo adopted, and 
the partiament which brought about that great event 
made à law, by which it was enacted, that no ſugar, 
cotton; wool, indigo, ginger, fuſtic; or other dying 
wood, of the growth of any Engliſh plantation in Atia, 
Africa, of America, ſhould be tranſported wany other 
place than to fame Engliſh plantation, ot th England, 
Irclatid, Wales, and Berwick upon Twetdz upon pain of 


| forfeiture of ſhip and goods; that, for every vellcl fail. 
ing from England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick upon 


Tweed, bond ſhall be given, with feeurity-of one or 


two thouſand pounds ſterling, money of Great Britain, 


that if ſhe load any of the fad commoditics at ſuch 
plrtations, the ſhall bring them to ſome port of theſe 
Engliſh dominions: - And for every vet cpming to 
the faid plantatious the governor ſhall; before the be 
ed to load, rake ſuch bond as! aforeſaid, that 

the ſhall carry ſuch commodities to England, Ireland, 
Wales, or Berwick upn Tweed: This laid the ſoun · 
dation of what was aſterwards called enumerated com- 
modities ; and to theſe already mentioned, tice, hemp, 
copper ore, beaver ſkins, and naval ſtores, were af- 
terwards added, and, with-ſome exceptions, ſudject· 
ed to che ſame reſtraint. 10 017 ih 


©." Tars navigation law, though Wan bech the ure 
. of the colonies, yet it has been attended with many 
| beneficial conſequences to Britain: and while ſhe 
maintained the ſupreme power of legiſlation through - 


out tlie empire, and wiſely regulated the trade and 


e the might reap 


many 
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many and fobſtantial - from them. Sho 
might render them a market for ber manufactures, 
and at the fame time ſopply herſelf with ſuch commo- 
modities as her northern climate rcfuſed, and obliged 
her to purchaſe from other nations. By ſuch means 
the might enlarge her commeree and trade, at rhe 
fame time ſhe increaſed her naval ſtrength. it was 
her intereſt in a particular manner to eneourage ſet- 
tlements in a different climate, the productions of 
which luxury had made neceſſary to the ſupport of 
her domeftic domiuions. Theit articles of produce 
interfered not with thoſe of Britain, and were in no 
danger of 'rivalling her at any market. But ſhould 
the planters in theſe colonies begin to think them- 
ſelves entitled to the privileges of raifing what pro- 
ductions they pleaſe; and of ſending them to any 
market they judged moſt advantageous to them- 
ſelves, they would then become colonies —— 
fub to ali the world; and the mother country, who 
diſcoyered, peopled and protected them, would fbare 
no more advantage from them than rival ſtates around 
her. On this principle Great Britain grounds her 
right to expect a market ſor her manufactures in the 
colonics ſhe planted and nurſed, and to regulate their 
produce and trade in ſuch à channel as to render 
them only ſuhſervient to her own intereſt. Without 
this right they would not onty be uſeleſs to her, but 
very prejudicial. Colonies planted in the fame latitude 
with the parent ſtate, raiſiug the fame productions, and 
enjoying the ſame privileges, muſt in time be both de- 
trimental and dangerous; for while they drain her of 
_ inhabitants, they are growing ſtrong upon her ruins. 
They meet her at the fame market with the ſame . 
am weden, A 


+ occaſions 
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occaſions jealouſies, quarrels, and animofitics. Then 
ſhe will become ſenſible of the bad policy of having 
promoted: ſuch-colonics,' when they prove dangerous 
rivals in trade and commerce, and when perhaps it 
is become too late to remedy. the evil: for a riyal 
daughter often becomes the more abuſive and trou- 
bleſome, in proportion as ſhe is bettet acquainted than 
ſtrangers with the natural fondneſs and indulgent tem- 
nn ts tend 6 a; ein ah 
1 nul {dw 
3 Carolina 8 Britain had left to 3 nat 
from the more northern colonies, as the-latitude was 
more remote, and the climate and ſoil better ſuited 
to different productions. Here the people naturally 
engaged in purſuits different from thoſe of the mother 
country, and a mutual exchange of commodities and 
good offices would of conſequence the more neceſſarily 
take place. They might barter their ſkins, furs, and 
naval ſtores, for clothes, arms, ammunition, and uten - 
fils neceſſary for cultivation, imported from England. 
They wight ſend their proviſions, lumber, and Indian 
captives to the Welt Indies, and receive the luxuries of 
theſe iſlands, and the refuſe of their cargoes: of ſlaves, 
in return, without any ptejudice to Britain: for as the 
two climates differed greatly, they were of conſe- 
quence adapted to different! articles of produce. To 
. fuch ſtaples the firſt views: of the planters ought to 
have been chiefly direQed,-/ and, for their encou- 
ragement'in'raifing them, premĩiums from the Pro- 
prietors n 
beneficial r | sR 
3 LT Fu : 
Ares hin time the Eardlineans, had Sou out 


eee of ſetting one tribe of Indians e. 
or, 
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other, on purpoſe to ſave themſelyes. By trifling 
preſents they purchaſed the friendſhip of ſome tribes, 
whom they employed to carry on war with others, 
which not only diverted their attention from them, 
but encouraged them to bring captives to Charles- 
toun, for the purpoſe of tranſportation to the Weſt 
Indies, and the advantage of trade. In the year 
1693, twenty Cherokee chicfs waited on Governor 
Smith, with preſents and propoſals of friendſhip, cra- 
ving the protection of government againſt the Eſaw 
and Congaree Indians, who had deſtroyed ſeveral 2 
theit towns, and taken a number of their people pri- 
ſoners. They complained alſo of the outrages of is 
Savanna Indians for ſelling their countrymen, con- 


trary to former regulations eſtabliſhed among the dif- 


ferent tribes; and begged the governor to reſtore 
their relations; and protect them againſt ſuch in- 


| fidious enemies. Governor Smith declared to them, 


that there was nothing he wiſhed for more than 
friendſhip and peace with the Cherokee warriors, 
aad would do every thing in his power for their de- 


fence : that the priſoners were already gone, and 


could not be recalled ; but that he would for the fu- 


ture take care that a ſtop ſhould be put to the cuſtom 


of ſending them off the country. At the ſame time 
the Chihaw king complained of the crucl treatment 
| be had received from John Palmer, who had barba- 
rouſly beat and cut him with his broad-ſword. In 


anſwer to which charge Palmer was infolent and con- | 


tumacious, and proteſted, in defiance and contempt. 
of both governor and council, he would again treat 
him in like manner upon the ſame provocation; for 
which he was ordered into cuſtody,” until he aſked 
pardon of the houſe, and — for his fu- 
ture 


ny 
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ture peaceable behaviour ta Indians. Such inſtances 
of harſh treatment ſerve. to 'account for many out- 
rages of Indian nations, who were neither inſenſible 
to the common feelings of human nature, nor igno- 
rant of tha grievous frauds and impoſitions they ſuf- 
fered in the courſe of traffic. By ſome planters 
indeed they were uſed with greater humanity, and 
employed as ſervants to-cultivate their lands, or hunt 
for freſh provifions to their families; and as the 


woods abounded with deer, rabbits, turkeys, geeſe, 


ducks, fſnipes, &c. which were all accounted game, 


an expert hunter was of great ſervice in a planta- 


tion, and could furniſh a family with more proviſions 
e eee ee . ty | 


Wirrx reſpect to government Carling nin femain- | 


2 ed in a confuſed and turbulent ſtate. Complaints 


. K. 
tie 
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from every quarter was made to the governor, who 
con- was neither able to quiet the minds of the people, 

nor afford them the relief they wanted. The French 
refugees were uneaſy -that there was no provincial 
law to ſecure their eſtates to the heirs-of their body, 
or the next in kin, and afraid that their lands at their 
death would cſcheat to the Proprietots, and their 


children become beggars, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt induſtry, and application; and, in ſuch a caſc; 


the ſooner they removed from the colony the better 
it would be for themſelves ang their poſterity. The 
Engliſh coloniſts, not only Kept up variances among 
themſclves, but alſo perplexed the governor with 


their complaints of hardſhips and grievances: At laſt 
Landgrave Smith wrote the Proprietors, and frankly 


fold them, that he deſpaired of ever uniting the peo- 
Pe in intereſt and 9 chat he and many more, 


weary 
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weary of the fluQuating ſtate of public affairs; had 
reſolved to leave the province; and that he was con- 
vinced nothing would bring the ſettlers to a ſtate of 
tranquillity and harmony, unleſs they ſent out one of 


the Proprictors, with full powers to redreſs grievan- 
ces, and ſettle differences gry and likely to pre- 


ya * in their ä 


Tus Proprietors, aſtoniſhed at the Waters 
and turbulent ſpirit of the people, yet anxious to 
prevent the ſettlement from being deſerted and ruin» 
ed, reſolved to try the remedy Landgrave Smith had 
ſuggeſted ; and accordingly pitched on Lord Aſhley, 
an ingenious and bright young nobleman, to go to 
Carolina, and inveſted him with full powers, after 
viewing the poſture of affairs on the ſpot, to eſtabliſh 
fuch regulations as he judged moſt conducive to'the 
peace and welfare of the colony. Lord Afhley, how. 
; ever, having either httle inclination to the voyage, or *®. 
being detained in England by buſineſs of greater con- 
ſequence, - John Archdale agreed to embark in his John 


place. Archdale was a man of conſiderable knows Arebdale 


oint- 


ledge and diſeretion, a Quaker, and a Proprietor; 2 
great truſt was repoſed in Bene much was 7 nor. 
. his eg hat 
Iv een time ie Smith wo refign- 
ed his charge, Daniel Blake was choſen governor, | 
until the pleaſure Wo Prgptictorg was known. 80 
great was the antipathy of the En i ſettlers to the 
French refugees now grown, that they inſiſted on 
their total excluſion from a voice in the legiſlature. * 7 
For this purpoſe an addreſs was prepared and ſigned: - 
by a "Ou: number of them, and preſented to Go- 
138 R | vernor 
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vernor Blake, praying, that the refugees might not 
only be denied the privilege of fitting as members of 
the legiſlative body, but alſo of a vote at their election, 
and that the afſembly might be compoſed only of 
Engliſh members, choſen by Engliſhmen. Their re- 
queſt, however, being contrary to the inſtructions of 
the Proprietors, Blake, it is probable, judged be- 
yond his power to grant, and therefore matters rela- 
ting to them continued in the ſame unſettled ſtate, 
until the arrival- of Governor Archdale, which hap- 
pened about the middle of the year 1005. 


Tus at — this pious man el no ſmall 


a. joy among all the ſettlers, who crowded about him, 
and new each expecling ſome favour or indulgence. Amidſt 


_ regula» 


tiom. 


4 


the general joy, private animoſities and civil diſcord 
ſeemed for a while to lie buried in oblivion. The 
governor ſoon found, that three intereſting matters 
demanded his particular attention. The firſt was, to 
" reſtore harmony and peace among the coloniſts them- 
ſelves; the ſecond, to reconcile them to the juriſdic- 
tion and authority of the Proprietors; and the third, 
to ale their policy and traffic with the Indian 


tribes. For theſe purpoſes he ſummoned his council 


for advice, andthe commiſſions to the different de- 
puties were read. The members appointed were Jo- 
ſeph Blake, Stephen Bull, James Moore, Haul Grim- 
ball,, Thomas — ee and William 
Hawett. All former j e courts, officers 
of the militia, ald juſtices a the peace, were conti - 
nged- in their reſpective oſſices. But ſuch was the 


. national antipathy of the Engliſh ſettlers to the poor 


French refugees, that Archdale found their total ex- 


cluſion from all concern in legiſlature was abſolutely 


We 
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neceſſary to the peaceable convocation of the delegates, 


and therefore iſſued writs directing them only to Berk- 

ley and Colleton counties. Ten members for the one, 
and ten for the other, all Engliſhmen, were according- 
ly choſen by the freemen of the ſame nation. At their 
meeting the governor made a ſeaſonable ſpeech to 
both houſes, acquainting them with the deſign of his 


appointment, his regard for the colony, and great de- 


fire of contributing towards its peace and proſperity. 


They, in return, preſented affectionate addreſſes to 
him, and entered on public buſineſs with great tem- 


per and unanimity. Matters of general moment and 


concern Governor Archdale, by his extenſive powers 
and great dilctetion ſettled to the ſatisfaction of all, 
excepting the French refugees. The price of lands 
and the form of conveyances wert fixed by law. 
Three years rent was remitted to thoſe who held land 


by grant, and four years to ſuch as held them by 


ſarvey, without grant. Such lands as had eſcheated 
to the Proprietors, were ordered to. be let out or ſold 
for their Lordſhips benefit. It was agreed to take 


the arrears of quitrents. either in money or commo- 
dities, as ſhould be moſt eaſy and convenient for the 


planters; Magiſtrates were appointed, for hearing 
all cauſes between tho ſettlers and Indians, and final- 
| ly determining all differences between them. Public 
roads were ordered to be made, and water paſſages 
cut, for the more cafy conveyance of produce to the 
market. Some former laws were altered, and ſuch 


new ſtatutes made ag were judged requiſite for the 


good government and peace of the colony. In ſhort, 
public affairs began to put on an agreeable aſpect, and 
to promiſe fair towards the future progreſs and wel- 


. But ee. 
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gees, all the governor could do for them was; to re- 
commend: it to the Engliſh frecholders to conſider 


them in the moſt friendly and ' compaſſionate point 


of light, and to treat them with lenity and modera- 


1 Treats 


Indians 
with hu- 
manity, 


dictated. But ſuch was the rapacious ſpirit of indivi- 


No man could entertain more benevolent ſenti- 
ments, with reſpect to the ignorant heathen ſavages, 
than Governor Archdale; his compaſſion for them 
was probably one of the weighty motives. which in- 


duced him to undertake the voyage to this country. 


To protect them againſt infults, and eſtabliſſi a fair 
trade and friendly intercourſe with them, were regula- 
tions which both humanity required and ſound policy 


duals, that it could be curbed hy no authority. Many 


advantages were taken of the ignorance of Indians in 
the way of traffic. The liberty ot ſcizing their perſons, 


and ſelling them for ſlaves tu the Weſt · India planters, 
the coloniſts could not be prevailed on entirelytorefign, 
without much reluctance. At this time a war raged 
between two Indian nations, the one living in the Bri- 
tiſh, the other in the Spaniſſt territories. The Va- 
maſſees, 3 powerful tribe in Carolina, having made an 
incurſion into Florida, tock à number of Indians 
priſoners, whom they brought to Charleſtown for lale 
to the provincial traders to Jamaica: and Barbados. 
Governor Archdale no ſooner heard of their arrival, 
than he ordered the Spaniſh: Indians to be brought to 
him, and finding that they had been inſtruſted in the 
rites and principles of the Catholic religion, he could 


dot help conſidering it as an atrocious crime to ſcll 
Chriſtians of any denomination. To maintain a good 


| {Spit W * ang he ſent 
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the priſoners to Auguſtine, and along with them the 


LFamaſſee warriors, to treat of peace with the Indians 


of Florida. The Spaniſh: governor wrote a letter to 


Mr. Archdale, thanking him for bis humanity, and 


expreſſing a deſire to live on terms of friendſhip and 
peace with the Carolineans. In confequence of which, 
Governor Archdale iſſued orders to all Indians in the 
Britiſh intereſt, to forbear moleſting thoſe under the 
juriſdiction of Spain. The two kings being at that 
time confederates, the like orders were iſſued at St, 


Auguſtine, and in à ſhort time they were attended 


with beneficial effects. Such wiſe ſteps ſerved not only 


to prevent flaughter and miſery among theſe ſavages 


themſelves, but an Engliſh veſſel being accidentally 
fiipwrecked-on the coaſt of Florida, the Indians dd 
the crew no harm, but, on the contrary, conducted 
them ſafe to Auguſtine, where the commandant fur- 


Pour et e ee * 
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an d Genes Archiate confine . 4s . 
the eſtabliſhment of a good correſpondence with the 


Indian nations on the ſouth of this ſettlement, but 
extended them alio to thoſe on the noi th fide of iti 
Stephen Bull, a member of the council and an Indian 
trader, at his requeſt entered into à treaty of friend- 
ſhip with the Indians living on the coaſt of North 


tuters from New England, who were ſoon after the 
cbneluſion of the treaty ſhipwrecked on that coalt, 


Theſe emigrants got all fafe to land, but finding | 


memſelves ſurtounded by barbatians, expected no- 
thiti but inſtatt death. However, to defend them- 


Caroting; This proved alſo favourable for ſome adyven- 
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in a body on the ſhore, and threw up an entrench- 
ment around them. There they remained until their 
ſmall ſtock of proviſions was almoſt exhauſted. The 
Indians, by making ſigns of friendſhip, frequently in- 
vited them to quit their camp; but they were afraid 
to truſt them, until hunger urged them to run the 
hazard at all events. After they came out, the Indians 
received them with great civility, and nat only fur- 
niſhed them with proviſions, but alſo permitted ſome 
of them peaceably to travel over land ta Charleſtown, 
to acquaint the governor with their misfortune. Up- 
on which 2 veſſel was ſent to North Carolina, which 
brought them to Cooper river, on the north fide af 
which lands were allotted them for their accommo- 
| dation; and they formed that ſettlement afterwards 
known by the name of Chriſt's-church pariſh. 


tribes being intoxicated with liquor, a vice which 
they learned from the Engliſh ſettlers, quarrelled at 
Charleſtown, and the one murdered the other. A- 
mong theſe barbarians, not to avenge the death of 
a friend is conſidered as puſillanimous, and when- 
ever death enſues, drunkenneſs, accident, or even 
ſelf-defence are in their eyes no extenuation of the 
crime. The relations of the deceaſed, hearing of his 
death, immediately came to Charleſtown, and de- 


manded ſatisfaction. Governor Archdale, who bad 
confined the murderer, being deſirous to fave his life, 


offered them a compenſation; but they refuſed it, 
and inſiſted on blood for blood and death for death, 
according to the law of retaliation. To prevent the 
quarrel ſpreading wider among them, he'was obliged 


X 4 i * and death, 
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While they were conducting him to the place of exe- 
cution, His king, coming up to him, enjoined him, 
ſince he muſt die, to ſtand and die like a man; adding, 
at the ſame time, that he had often warned him of the 
danger of rum, and now he muſt loſe his life for ne: 
glecting his counſel. When he had advanced to the 
ſtake to which he was to be faſtened, he deſired that 
they would not bind him, promiſing not to ſtir a foot 
from the ſpot ; and accordingly he did not, but with 
aſtoniſhing reſolution braved the terrors of death, and 
fell a ſacrifice to juſtice, A 
frumkennels and mad exceſs. © | 


Ir . The Pro- 

men, <ſpecially by ſuch as know the advantages of a- 

agriculture, that the Proprietors of Carolina, who were ly neglet 

men of knowledge, and zealous for the intereſt and __ 

improvement of the colony, paid ſo little regard to 

the only thing upon which the ſubſiſtence of the in- 

habitants and the ſucceſs of the ſettlement depended. 

Inſtead of framing codes of laws, and modelling the 

government of the country on principles of ſpecula- 

tion, in which men are always in danger of error, 

eſpecially when living in a different climate, far re- 

mote from the country they mean to govern; had 

they eſtabliſhed a plantation in it for the particular 

purpoſe of making experiments, to find out what 

productions were moſt ſuitable to the ſoil and climate 

this would have been of more real uſe than all the 

. viſionary laws they ever framed. The firſt planters 

were men of little knowledge or-ſubſtance, many of 

them utter ſtrangers to the arts of agriculture; and 

thoſe who had been accuſtomed to huſbandry in Eu- 

rope, followed the ſame rules, and planted the ame 
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grain in Carolina, as they had formerly done in 
England; which were by no means adapted to 
the climate. They moved on in the old line, ex- 
hauſted their ſtrength in fruitleſs efforts, without 
preſuming to imagine, that different articles of pro- 
duce, and a deviation from the eaſtern modes of cul. 
tivation, could be beneficial. - Hence the planters, 
though they had Jands on the eaſieſt terms, remain- 
ed poor; and the fault was occaſioned more by their 


' Ignorance and inexperience than by the climate or 


foil. It was the buſineſs of the Proprietors to have 


directed their views to ſuch productions as were beſt 


ſuited to the nature of their lands, and moſt likely 
to reward their toil; and not to have left a matter of 


ſuch importance to chance, or the mgenuity of poor 
labourers. Agricul 


ture was certainly an object of the 


higheſt conſequence to the ſettlers, ini af courſe alſo 


e ee ee perm eee 


4 ITY 
e Archdale having finiſlied his . 
tions in Carolina, made preparations for returning to 


Britain. During his time though the government 


had acquired conſiderable reſpect and ſtabiley, yet 
the differences among the people ſtill remained. For- 
mer flames were rather fmothered for a while than 
extinguiſhed, and were ready on the firſt occaſion to 
break out again and burn with greater violence. 


Before he embarked, the council preſented to him 


an addreſs, to. be tranſmitted to the Proprietors, ex- 


preſſing the deep ſenſe they had of their Lordſhips 
paternal care for their colony, in the appointment of 


a man of ſuch abilities and integrity to the govern- 
ment, who had been ſo happily inſtrumental in eſta- 


had 
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had now no contending fations in government, or 


claſhing. intereſts among the people, excepting what 
reſpected the French refugees, who were unhappy at 
their not being allowed all the privileges and libertics 
of Engliſh ſubjeQs, particularly thoſe. of fitting in 
aſſembly, and voting at the election of its members, 
which could not be granted them without loſing the 
affections of the Engliſh ſettlers, and involving tha 
colony it 
the advice of his 8 had choſe rather to refuſe 


them thoſe privileges than diſoblige the bulk of the + - / 
Britiſh ſettlers; that, by his wife conduct, they hoped» 
all miſunderſtandings between their Lordſhips-and the + 


coloniſts. were now happily removed; that they would 
for the future cheerfully, concur with them in every 
meaſure for the ſpeedy population and improvement o 


the country; that they were now levying money for F 


building fortifications, to defend. the province againſt 


foreign attacks, and that they would ſtrive to maintain 


civil broils; that Governor Archdale, by: / 


harmony and peace among themſelves. Governor Archdale 


Archdale received this addreſs with peculiar ſatisfac-+ 
tion, and promiſed to preſent it to the Proprietors aon 
his arrival in England. Being impowered to nomi- 


Blake for his ſucceſſor; and e 25 conan 
about the col of the year 1606. | 


id Mr. Archdale's l in Ebgland, tis laid: 
this addreſs, together with a ſtate of the country, 


and the regulations he had eſtabliſhed in it, before 
the Proprietors, and ſhewed them the neceſſity of 
abalifhing many articles in the conſtitutions, and 


framing a new plan of goverament. Accordingly, 


they began neee eee in- 


8 formation 


returns to 


England, 
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formation and intelligence forty-one different articles 
were drawn up and ſent out by Robert Daniel, for the 


better government of the colony. But when the go- 
vernor laid theſe ne laws before the aſſembly for their 
aſſent and approbation, recommending the careful 
peruſal and conſideration of them, they treated them 
as they had done the former conſtitutions, and, in- 
ſtead of taking them under 3 modeſtly laid 
N aſide. * 


2 Mean while Frans, tavies 3 proper to re- 


in Flori. Cognize King William in the quality of king of Great 


da. 


Britain and Ireland, a treaty of peace was concluded 


between the two nations. After which, a project was 


farmed by Lewis XIV. for eſtabliſhing a colony of 
His people at the mouth of the great river Miſſiſſipi. 
To that immenſe territory lying to the eaſtward of 


that river, and extending along the back of the Ap- 


palachian mountains, from the Mexican ſeas to his 


dominions in Canada, he laid claim, which, in honour 


06 him, was afterwards called Louiſiana. Some diſ- 
5 coeœerning men in England early warned the nation of 


1 to the Britiſh ſettlements from a French colo- 
ny eſtabliſned on this quarter; yet many years elap- 
0 before they began to feel the inconveniences and 


troubles ariſing from it. It was foreſeen, that, beſides 
the Spaniards, another competitor for power and 


dominion would ſpring up, in a ſituation where they 
had a fair opportunity of engroſſing the trade and af- 


fections of Indian tribes, and haraſſing the weakeſt 
frontiers of the Britiſh colonies: and doubtleſs, from 


the influence and addreſs of the Frenchmen among 
Indians, the Engliſh ſettlers had more to fear, than 


fem the religious zeal and bigotry of indolent'Spa- 


niſh friars. 
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Jon Earl of Bath having ſucceeded Lord Craven 


as Palatine, ſeveral perſons of character and influ- 
ence in Carolina were by him created landgraves; 


among whom were Edmund Ballenger, John Bay- ne” : 
ley, and Robert Daniel; Edmund Bohun was ap- 
pointed Chief Juſtice of the colony. About the ſame - 


time Nicholas Trott, a learned and ambitious man, 
left the Bahama iſlands, and took up his reſidence 
in Carolina. Numbers from different quarters con- 
tinued to reſort to this country, and, notwithſtand⸗ 
ing its warm and unhealthy climate, the flattering 
proſpects of landed eſtates induced men to run every 
riſque; and the Proprietors neglected no means 
which they judged conducive — its . po- 
pulation. | IP 


ST. "ip F ; 


Wirn reſpeana 85 French refugees, the 0 
antipathies among the coloniſts now began to abate, 
who, from their quiet and inoffenſive behaviour, en- 
tertained daily more favourable ſentiments of them? 
Along with their neighbours they had defied the dan- 


gers of the deſert, and given ample proofs of their 
fidelity to the Proprietors, their love to the people; 
and their zeal for the ſucceſs of the colony. They 
had cleared little ſpots of land for raifing the necef-. - 


faries of life, and in ſome meaſure ſurmoumted the 
difficulties of the firſt ſtate of colonization. Vet 
none of them could boaſt of great ſueceſs, excepting 
one man who had taught the Indians dancing and 
muſic, for which arts they diſcovered an amazing 
fondneſs, and liberally rewarded him for his inſtruc- 
tions. At this favourable juncture the refugees, 'by 
the advice of the governor: and other friends, peti- 
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tioned the legiſlature to be incorporated with the free. 
men of the colony, and allowed the ſame privileges 
and liberties with thoſe born of Engliſh parents. Ac. 
cordingly an act paſſed for making all aliens free, for 


incorpo- enabling them to hold lands, and to claim the ſame ag 


law, 


rated by heirs to their anceſtors, who ſhould take the oath of 


allegiance to-King William, With this condition the 
refygees joyfully complied, and the Proprietors, with. 
out ſcruple, ratified the law; in conſequence of which, 

the French and Engliſh ſettlers, united in intereſt and 
affection, have ever ſince lived mu in harmony 


ty 


| Trovorr every perſon enjoyed liberty of aualbienco 
with reſpect to religion, yet as the Proprictors were 
Epiſcopalians, the tendency of their government lean- 
ed towards that mode of religious worſhip. . Gover- 
nor Blake, though a diſſenter himſelf, poſſeſſed the 
molt liberal ſentiments towards men of a different 
perſuaſion, During his time a bill was brought into 
the aſſembly, for allowing the Epiſcopal miniſter of 


_ Charleſtawn, and his ſucceſſors for ever, a ſalary of 


one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, together with 
a houſe, glebe, and two ſervants, Samuel Marſhal, 


2 pious and learned man, being the Epiſcopal miniſter 


at that time, whoſe prudence and ability had gained 
him great eſteem from Chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions, the bill paſſed with the leſs oppoſition. Diſſent- 
ers in general, a large body of the people, conſcious 
of the amiable character and great merit of the man, 
aequieſced in the meaſure 3 and as no motion had 
been made reſpeQing any eſtabliſned church, they 


- ſeemed apprehenſive of no ill gonſequences- from it. 
| However, Toon after this, when the deſign of the Pro- 


prietors 
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prĩetorz became more plain, this party, jealous a- 


bove all things of their religious liberties, took the 
alarm, and oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England in the colony with ſuch: violence, as or- 


caſioned no ſmall ferment for NY url in the ler. 


tlement. 


ApouT this time the coaſt of Carolina . Depreda- 
ed with pirates, who hovered about the mouth of ion, 4 


Aſhley river, and obſtructed the freedom of trade. 
In the laſt year of the ſeventeenth century, the plant- 
ers had raiſed more rice than they could find veſſels 


to export. Forty- five perſons from different nations, 
Engliſhmen, Frenchmen, Portugueſe, and Indians, 


had manned a ſhip at the Havanna; and entered on 
cruiſe of pitacy. While they were on the ' coaſt of 
Carolina, the people felt ſeverely the pernicious ef- 
fects of that lawleſs trade, which in former times they 
were too apt to encourage. Several ſhips belonging 

to Charleſtown were taken by thoſe public robbers, 
who ſent the crews aſhore, but kept the veſſels as their 
prises. At: laſt having quarrelled among themſelves 
about the diviſion of the ſpoil, as frequently happens 
among ſuch free-booters, the Engliſhmen proying the 
weaker party, were turned adrift in a long-boat. They 
landed at Se wee bay, and from thence travelled over 


land to Chatleſtown, giving out that they had been 
ſnipwtecked, and fortuniately eſcaped to ſhore in their 
boat. But, to their ſad diſappointment and ſurpriſe, 
no leſs than three maſters of ſhips happened to be at 


Charleſtown at the time, who had been taken by 
them, and knew them; upon -whoſe teſtimony the 


pirates wete-inſtantly taken up, tried and condemned, 8 


and ſeven out of nine ſuffered death. 
: | Dos 


* 
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A hurri- ., Dur the autumn of the ſame year, a dreadful 


cane, 


hurricane happened at Charleſtown, which did great 
damage, and threatened the total deſtruction of the 


town. The lands on which it is built being low 


and level, and not many feet above high-water 


mark, the ſwelling ſea ruſhed in with amazing impe- 


tuoſity, and obliged the inhabitants to fly for ſnelter 
to the ſecond ſtories of their houſes. Happily few 


lives were loſt in town; but a large veſſel, called the 
Riſing Sun, belonging to Glaſgow, and commanded 
by James Gibſon, which had come from Darien with 
part of the unfortunate Scotch ſettlers, at the time 
of the ſtorm rode at anchor off the bar. This ſhip 
the hurricane drove from her anchor, and daſhed to 
pieces againſt the ſand- banks, and every perſon on 


board periſhed. Archibald Stobo, a Preſbyterian 


and other 
ublicca- 
mities, 

viſit the 

Province. 


clergyman, Lieutenant Graham, and ſeveral more 
belonging to the ſhip, being accidentally on ſhore 
during the tempeſt, eſcaped the diſaſter. Theſe men 
going next day in ſearch of their unfortunate country- 
men, found the corpſes of the greateſt part of them 
driven aſhore on James's iſland, where they ſpent a 
whole day in burying them, the laſt act of huma- 


nity they could then perform to their beloved com- 


panions. 


Non was this the only diſaſter which diſtinguiſhed 
this year in the annals of Carolina. A fire broke 


alſo. out in Charleſtown, and laid the moſt of it in 


aſhes. - The fmall-pox raged through the town, and 
proved fatal to multitudes of the riſing generation. 
To complete their diſtreſs, an infectious diſtem- 


per broke out, and carried off an incredible pum- 


4 ber 
* 
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ber of people, among whom were Chief Juſtice 
Bohun, Samuel Marſhal the Epiſcopal clergyman, 
John Ely the receiver-general, Edward Rawlins the 
provoſt-martial, and almoſt one half of the members 
of aſſembly. Never had the colony been viſited with 
ſuch. general diſtreſs and mortality. Few families 
eſcaped a ſhare of the public calamities. Almoſt all 
were lamenting the loſs, either of their habitations by 
the devouring flames, or of friends or relations by the 
infectious and loathſome maladies. - Diſcouragement 
and deſpair lat on every countenance. Many of the 


ſurvivors could think of nothing but abandoning a 


country on which the judgments of heaven ſeemed 
to fall ſo heavy, and in which there was . little 
proſpect of ſucceſs, health, or happineſs. 0 
had heard of Pennſylvania, and how pleaſant and 
flouriſhing a province it was deſcribed to be, and 
therefore were determined to embrace the firſt op- 
portunity that offered of retiring to it t with — 223 
. e e ee and 9 77 4 Sent 
„Genn Blake, deeply ſen6ble of the podle 
diſtreſs, tried every art for alleviating the miſery of 
the people, and encouraging them- to 3 3 
but the members of afſembly who ſurvived, be- 
came ſo negligent about public affairs, that he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of diſſolving the houſe, and 
calling another, hoping that they might be more 
zealous and active in concerting meaſures for the 
public relief. Of this new aſſembly Nicholas Trott, 
whoſe talents had raiſed him above the level of his 
fellow · repreſentatives, was made ſpeaker, and who 
warmly eſponſed the cauſe of the people, in oppoſi- 
tion to the 3 of the proprietors. The governor 
: and 
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"therefore led the aſſembly to call them the Proprietors 
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and council claimed the privilege of nominating pub- 
lie officers, particularly a receiver · general, until the 
pleaſure of the proprietors was known. The aſſem- 
bly, on the other hand, inſiſted that it belonged to 
them. This occaſioned ſeveral meſſages between the 
two. houſes, and much altercation. Hawever, the 
upper houſe appointed their man. The lower houſe 


reſolved, that the perſon appointed by them was no 


public! receiver, and that whoever ſhould preſume to 
pay money to him as ſuch, ſhould be deemed an in- 


fringer of the privileges of aflembly; and an enemy 


to the country. Trott flatly denied they could be 


called an upper houſe, though they thus ſtyled them- 
ſelves, us they differcd in the moſt eſſential circum- 
Rances from the houſe of lords in Fogland; and 


deputica, and to treat them with indignity and con- 
tompt, by limiting them to a day to paſs their bills, 


and to an hour to anſwer their meſſages . At this 


time Trott was eager in the purſuit of popularity, 
and by his uncommon abilities and addreſs ſucceeded 
in a wonderful manner. Never had any man there, 
in ſo ſhort a time, ſo thoroughly engroſſed the public 
favour and eſteem, or carried matters with ſo . 

. in oppaſition ta the re een. 


a Lf che 7 i 6h on 


Blake died, and a diſpute. aroſe in the upper houſe 


about the ſucceſſion, to the government. Joſeph 
Morton, as eldeſt landgrave, claimed the preference, 
until the pleaſure of the Palatine was known. But 

Moore, a necdy, forward and ambitious 
man, ood forth in competition, and, by activity and 
art, 9 of his preten- 


I ſions. 
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Fons. He objected to Landgrave Morton, becauſe 
he had accepted a commiſſion from King William to 
be judge of tl.e court of vice-admiralty, while, at 
the ſame time, he held one of the Proprietors to the 
fame office: this Moore and his friends declared to 
be a breach of the truſt repoſed in him, and that he 
might with equal propriety have accepted of a com- 
miffion from King William to be governor, while 
he held that office of the Proprietors. Landgrave 
Morton replied, that there was a neceſſity for hold- 
ing a commiſſion from the king to be judge of 
the court of vice-admiralty, becauſe it did not appear 
from the' charter that the Proprietors could impower 
their judge to try perſons for acts committed without 
the bounds of their colony, and that with ſuch juril- 
dition the judge of the admiralty ought for many 
reaſons always to be veſted. However, the upper 
houſe deemed the objection of force ſufficient to ſet 
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Morton aſide, and James Moore was choſen ſucceſſor james 


to Governor Blake. From which period the colony 
may date the beginning of further jealouſies and 
troubles, which continued for ſeveral years, and o 
ſtruſted its progreſs in improvement. Various in- 
trigues crept into the ſeat of government, and ſeveral 
encroachments were made on the liberties and privi- 
5 of the people, both civil and ES 


Kms William, though be maintained the power - 
of the eſtabliſhed church, yet he often diſcovered a. 


ſecret attachment to Preſbyterians, and on all occa- 


Hons treated them with lenity and moderation. Hence 
many of the more zealous friends to the church: of 
England, alarmed at the proſpe&s of its dangerous 
ſituation, became * bent not only in ſupport of 


its 


Moore 


choſen 
gover- 
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its conſtitution, but even of its minuteſt forms, uſa- 
ges, and veſtments. Lord Granville among the reſt, 
after he was called up to the houſe of peers, had 
there diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an inflexible bigot for 
the High-church, having been early taught to enter- 
tain the moſt ſupercilious contempt for Diſſenters of 
all denominations. Being now alſo Palatine of Ca- 
rolina, he ſoon "diſcovered that the eſtabliſhment of 
Ejpiſcopacy, and the ſuppreſſion of all other modes 

of religious worſhip, in that country, was the chief 
object of his zeal and attention. James Moore being 
conſidered as a man more fit than Landgrave Morton 
for aſſiſting him in the accompliſhment of his favou- 
rite deſign, the more eaſily obtained a confirmation 


of * election to 5 government. 


Hexe it may not be improper to e that ſe- 
veral eminent men had appeared in England, who, 
pitying the miſerable ſtate of the weſtern world 
with reſpe& to religion, had propoſed ſome: public- 
ſpirited deſign for 'the propagation of the goſpel a- 
mong the heathens on that vaſt continent. Robert 
Boyle, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his eminent piety than 
univerſal learning, had been appointed by Charles II. 
governor of-a corporation eſtabliſhed for the propa- 
gation of the Chriſtian religion among Indians, the 
natives of New England and parts adjacent, in Ame- 
rica. Queen Mary afterwards-diſcovered a great de- 
fire for enlarging their plan, and for this purpoſe gave 
a bounty of two hundred pounds ſterling annually 
to ſupport miſhonaries in that quarter. Dr. Compton, 
biſhop of London, was at pains to procure a ſtate of 
religion among the Engliſh colonies, from a perſua- 
ſion of the neceſſity and * of beginning this cha- 


ritable 
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ritable work among them; and Dr. Thomas Bray, his 
commiſſary in Maryland, furniſhed him with one ſuited 
to excite ſympathy and compaſſion in every pious and 
generous breaſt. At length Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop | 
of Canterbury, undertook the laudable deſign, applied 
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to the crown, and obtained a charter incorporating King 
William's 


charter to 
The nation in general entered into the deſign theſociety 


with their uſual ardour for all benevolent and charita- for propa- 


a ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel in foreign 


ble inſtitutions. From different parts large benefactions 5 goſpe 


- were received by this ſociety, and it was ſoon enabled 
to ſupport a number of miſfionaries in the plantations. 
Religious books were purchaſed and ſent out to dif- 
ferent provinces, and Carolina among the reſt recei- 
ved a number of them. A law paſſed for inſtituting 
a public library in the province, to remain under the 


care and cuſtody of the Epiſcopal miniſter of Charles- 


town. Edward Marſton at this time took the charge 
of it, and was diſpoſed to contribute every thing in 
his power towards rendering 1t generally uſeful. But 
the Diſſenters, from the choice of the books, moſt of 
which were wrote by Epiſcopal divines, and in defence 
of the doctrine, diſcipline and worſhip of the church 
of England, ſoon perceived the intention of the ſociety, 
and a library framed on ſuch a narrow foundation was 
treated with neglect, and proved utterly ineffectual for 

promoting the deſired _ I mean, _ 3 in. 
Gon of the e 8 


17 this time the! amber of inhabitants in the 
colony amounted to between five and fix thouſand, be- 
ſides Indians and negroes. In Charleſtown they had 
one miniſter of the church of England, and another 
of the church of Scotland; but in the counery there 
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was no ſuch thing as public worſhip, nor ſchools for 
the education of children; and people living thus | 
* ſcattered through a foreſt, were likely i in ume to fink 
by degrees into the ſame ſtate of ignorance and bar- 
bariſm with the natural inhabitants of the wilderneſs. 
Jo ſupply theſe deſtitute coloniſts with proper means 
of inſtruction, called for the firſt attention of the ſo- 
ciety; for as Indians and negroes would naturally 


take their firſt religious impreſſions from their neigh. 


An eſla- 
bliſhed 
church 


bours, to begin at this place was like paving the way 


for extending wider the benefits of inſtruction. In 


what manner the colony was ſupplied with; miniſters 
from this ſociety, and how far the intereſt of reli- 
gion in that country was promoted by it, we ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion more particularly to nar- 
rate. 7s 0 | 


To prepare the province for the charitable.aft- 
ance of this ſociety, it was judged neceſſary to have 


jected the church of England eſtabliſhed in it by a provincial 


by - the 
Palatine, 


N 


law, and the country divided into different pariſhes. 
The Palatine imagined that theſe internal troubles 
and differences, by which the colony had hitherto 
been agitated, and the government rendered feeble 
_ and fluctuating, were occaſioned by the claſhing ſen- 
* riments of the people with reſpe& to religion. To 
remedy this evil, he perceived that ſome bond of 
union was neceſſary, to carry on public meaſures with 
eaſe and ſucceſs; and religign had been deemed the 
firmeſt cement of every ſtate. + He knew that the 
Epiſcopal form of church government was more fa- 


vourable to monarchy and the civil conſtitution than 


the Preſbyterian, as in it a cþain of dependence ſub- 
fiſts, from the higheſt to the loweſt in the church. 
| While 
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While therefore he inſtructed Governor Moore to 


ſtudy all poſſible means of perſuading the aſſembly 


to acquieſce in that form contained in the fundamen- 
tal conſtitutions, he was equally zealous for an eſta- 
bliſhed church, that the wheels of their government 
might be 1 no more clogged by religious OG 
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Bur as a great majority of the coloniſts were Dit But dif. 
ſenters, who had fled from England on account of liked by 


rigorous acts of uniformity, their minds were ill dif- 


the majo- 


rity of the 


poſed to admit of any eſtabliſhment. Their former people. 


prejudices they had not yet thrown aſide; their hard- 
ſhips in England they had not yet forgot. Their pri- 


vate opinions reſpecting religion were various as their 


different complexions, and unlimited toleration was 
granted to all by the charter. They could hear of no 
- Propoſals about an eſtabliſhed church, and the Pala- 
tine, at ſuch- an unſeaſonable time, ſhewed more zeal 
than prudence or good policy in attempting to intro- 
duce it among them. The governor found them in- 
flexible and obſtinate in oppoſing ſuch a meaſure; 
and the people even began to repent of having paſſed 
a law for fixing a ſalary for ever on the rector of the 
ene church, and conſidered it as a ſtep 2852 
_qory to n eneroachments. | 


Tue great obje& with Governor Moore was to Genese 


improve his time, not knowing how long his preca- 
rious power might laſt, for bettering his low and 


Moore 


reſolves 


| Indigent circumſtances. It appeared to him, that the riches, 


traffic in Indians was the ſhorteit way to riches. He 
therefore granted commiſſions to ſeveral perſons, to 
aſſault, trepan and captivate as many Indians as they 


| Fould, and reſolved to turn the profits of ſuch trade 


to 


* 
*. 
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to his own private emolument. Not contented with 
this cruel method of acquiring wealth, he formed a 
deſign for engroſſing the whole advantages ariſing to 
the colony from their commerce with Indian nations. 
For this purpoſe a bill was brought into the aſſembly 
* for regulating the Indian trade, and drawn up in ſuch | 
a manner as would cauſe all the profits of it to cen- 
ter in his hands. But Nicholas Trott, Robert Ste- 
phen, and others, proved to the aſſembly the pernici- 
ous tendency of ſuch a bill, and therefore it was thrown 
out. At which Governor Moore being highly offended, 
diſſolved the houſe, in hopes of procuring another 
more favourable to his private views and intereſts. 


+ - — — —— — 


Ar the election of the next aſſembly the governor 
and his friends exerted all their power and influence 
to bring in men of their own complexion, I mean 
ſuch as would be moſt compliant with Moor's inſtruc- 
tions from England, and moſt ready to aſſiſt him in 
advancing his intereſt. Nicholas Trott, who had hi- 
therto ſhoue like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude on the 
oppoſite ſide, being now appointed Attorney-general, 
threw all his influence and weight into the ſcale of 

government, turned his back on his former friends, 
and ſtrongly ſupported that tottering fabric which he 
had formerly endeavoured to pull down. Charleſtown, 
where all freeholders met to give their ſuffrages, at 
the time of this election was a ſcene of riot, intempe- 


. rance, and confuſion. The ſheriff, having inſtruc- 
tions fo to do, admitted every perſon to vote; the 
members of Colleton county ſay, even common ſailors, 
ſervants, forcigners, and mallattoes. Such frecholders 
as ſtood forth in oppoſition to the governor's party, | 


were abuſed and inſulted. At length, when the poll | 
Was 
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was cloſed, ' one half of the - perſons: elected were 


found to be men of neither ſenſe nor credit; but 


being the choſen creatures of the governor, it was 
his buſineſs to prevent all inquiry into the conduct 


of the ſheriff, and the qualifications. of ſuch mem- 


bers. 


Ar this time Carteret county was inhabited only 
by Indians; but in Colleton county there were no leſs - 
than two hundred freeholders, who had a right to 


vote for delegates to aſſembly. The principal planta- 


tions in it were thoſe of the late Sir John Veamans, 
Landgraves Morton, Ballenger, and Axtell, and thoſe 


of Blake, Boone, Gibbes, Schinking, and others. 


The people of this county being highly offended at 


the manner of election, particularly the arts and in- 
trigues practiſed, and the riot and intemperance per- 
mitted at it, drew up a repreſentation of the whole 


tranſaction, and tranſmitted it to the Proprietors in 
England: but the Palatine was too deeply concern- 
ed in promoting thoſe meaſures of which they com- 


plained, to grant them any favourable anſwer. In 
Berkley county the principal ſettlements were thoſe of 


Sir Nathanial Johnſon, Governor Moore, Landgraves. 


Weſt, Smith, Bayley, and Daniel; together with thoſe 
belonging to Godfrey, Mathews, Izard, Colleton, 
Grimball, &c.; ſeveral of whom were alſo diflatisfied 
with the public proceedings. But Craven county being 


compoſed of French refugees, who having little know- | 


ledge of the Engliſh language, were eaſily managed; 
many of whom ſupported the governor purely out of 


affection to the Proprietors. In ſhort, the houſe con- 


15 


ſiſted of thirty members, one half of whom were elect- 


ed from the dregs of the vel th utter ſtrangers to 
public 
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public affairs; and in every reſpec̃t unqualified for (its 
ting as „ 1 9 


In the mean time, a pee ohh place in Europe 
between England and Spain, which. turned the at- 
tention. of the colony to a different object, and af- 
forded Governor Moore an opportunity of exerciſing 
his military talents, and a new proſpect of enriching 


e himſelf by Spaniſh plunder or Indian captives. Ac- 


- cordingly, inſtead of private diſputes among them- 
ſelves, he propoſed to the aflembly an expedition a- 


n gainſt the Spaniſh ſetilement at Auguſtine. Many of 


the people, from mercenary motives, applauded! the 
propoſal ; however, men of cool reflection, having 
yet had no intelligence of the declaration. of war, 
were averſe from ruſhing into any hazardous enter- 
prize, until they bad certain advice of it from England. 
As the expedition was projected, contrary to the 
opinion and inclination. of many Carolincans, with- 
out any recent provocation from the Spaniſh gar- 
riſon; it is probable that the governor engaged in it 
. chiefly from views of private emolument. Florida, 
he aſſured the people would be an eafy conqueſt ; 
and treaſures of gold and ſilver were held out to 
them as the rewards of valour. In vain did ſome 
members of the aſſembly oppoſe it, by repreſenting 
the province as weak, and ill provided for warlike 
enterpriſes, and by hinting at the many hazards and 
difficulties always attending them; in vain did they 
urge the ſtrength of the Spaniſh fort, and the expen- 
ces incurred by a fruitleſs .and perhaps bloody expe- 
dition: ſuch men were called enemies and traitors to 


their Ys and repreſented as timid and puſillani- 
2 mous 
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mous wretches, who were utter ſtrangers to great 
and glorious undertakings. - Accordingly, a great 
majority of the aſſembly declared for the expedition, 
and a ſum of two thouſand pounds ſterling was voted 
for the ſervice of the war. Six hundred Indians were 
engaged, who, being fond of warlike exploits, gladly 
accepted of arms and ammunition offered them for 


their aid and aſſiſtance. Six hundred provincial, mir - 


litia were raiſed, and ſchooners and. merchant, ſhips 
were impreſſed, for (tranſports to carry the forces. 
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Port-Royal was fixed upon as the place of general 


rendezvous, and there, in September 1702, the go- 
vernor, at the head of his warriors, embarked in an 
expedition equally raſh and ſool- hardy on one fide, 
as it was well Rn ne — on the Je 


Ws theſe one] were going on in Garo- 
lina, the Spaniards, appriſed of the governor's deſign, 
Were making ready for their defence. In the plan of 
operations, it. þad been agreed, that Colonel, Daniel, 
who was an officer of ſpirit, ſhould. go by the inland 


paſſage with a party of militia and Indians, and make 


a deſcent/on the,town from the land, while the, go- 


vernor with the main body ſhould proceed by ſea, and 
block up the harbour. Colonel Daniel loſt no time, 


but advanced againſt the town, entered and plunder- 
ed it before the goyernor got forward to his aſſiſt- 


ance. But the Spaniards having laid up proviligns £ 
for four months in the caſtle, on his, approach reti 


red to it, with all their money and moſt valuable " 


fects. Upon the arrival of. Governor Moore, the 
place was inveſted with A force againſt which the 
Spaniards could not appear, and therefore kept them 


lelyes ſhut up in their ſtrong hold. The governor 


U_. finding 
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finding it impoſſible to diſklge them without ſuch 
artillery as are neceſſary to à ſiege, diſpatched a loop 
to Jamaica, on purpoſe to bring cannon, bombs, and 
mortars, for attacking the caſtle; ' and Colonel. Da- 
nie] embarked and ſailed with the greateſt expedition 
to bring them. During his abſence two Spaniſh ſhips, 


the one of 22 guns and the other of 16, appearing 
off the mouth of the harbour, ſtruck ſuch a panic 
into the governor, that he inſtantly raiſed the ſiege, 
abandoned his ſhips, and made a precipitate retreat 
to Carolina by land. In conſequence of which the 
Spaniards in the garrifon were not only relieved, but 
the ſhips, proviſions, and ammunition, belonging to 
the Carolineans, fell alſo into their hands. Colonel 
Daniel, on his return, ſtanding in for the harbour of 
Auguſtine, found to his ſurpriſe the ſiege raiſed, and 
made a narrow eſcape from on enemy. 


IL Ir AAv ede raſhly dakar conduQ- 
ed by a headſtrong and unexperienced officer, and 
executed by raw and ill-diſciplined troops, ſeldom 
ſucceed. We are not able to account for the gover- 
nor's conduct in raifing this ſiege, after he had been 

a month in poſſeſſion of the town, unleſs he was in 
immediate want of proviſions or ammunition, or his 
men, having little confidence in his abilities, threaten- 
ed to deſert him: for if the Spaniſh ſhips drew more 
than ten ſeet water, which it is probable they muſt 

have done, they could not come over the bar to in- 

Þ jure him: if they landed their men, yet ſtill his force 
was ſuperior to that of the enemy, and he might at 
leaſt haveyriſked a battle on ſuch: grounds, before he 

made an inglorious retreat. The Indians were averſe 
a TER leaving the — without ſcalps, plunder, or 
| glory. 
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glory. It is true, the Spaniſh ſhips of war might have 
prevented Colonel Daniel from getting into the har- 
bour with the ſupply of military ſtores, yet the coalt 
was large, and afforded many more places for landing 
them. The governor had Indians to hunt for provi- 
ſions to his men, and it was by no means impoſſible to 
have ſtarved the garriſon, and compelled them to ſur- 
render. What then ſhall we think of a commander, 
who, on the firſt appearance of a little danger, aban- 
dons his ſtation, however advantageous, and tamely 
yields up, not only the town, but alſo his own ſhips 
and Ne to the enemy? 


Uron his return to Carolina many ſevere reflec- 
tions were thrown out againſt him, as might natural. 
ly have been expected; but eſpecially by that party 
who oppoſed the enterpriſe. It is true, it proved not 
a bloody expedition, the governor having loſt no 
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more than two men in it; yet it entailed a debt of 


ſix thouſand pounds ſterling on a poor colony, which, 
at that period, was a grievous burden. The provin- 
cial aſſembly, who, during the abſence of the gover- 
nor, had been under prorogation, now met, to con- 
cert ways and means for diſcharging this public 


debt. Great diſſenſions and contuſion prevailed a- 


mong them; but the governor, having a number of 
men under arms to whom: the country ſtood indebt - 


J aeſpiſed all oppolition, d filenced e ee. 


tents by threats and compulſion. A bill was brought 
into the aſſembly for ſtamping bills of credit, to an- 
ſwer the public expence, which were to be ſunk in 
three years by a duty laid upon liquors, ſkins, and 
furs. In this meaſure all partics acquieſced, as it fell 
cafy on private perſons, at the ſame time-that 1 it ſatis, 
U 2 . fied | 


The firſt* 


9 
currency 


made. 
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Fed the public creditors. This was the firſt paper 


money iſſued in Carolina; and, for five or fix years 


after the emiſſion, it paſſed in the country at the ſame 


value 'and rate with the ſterling money of England. 
How, in proceſs of time, it increaſed in quantity and 
funk in value; how it was 'deemed uſeful by debtors 
and prejudicial by creditors, we ſhall afterwards have 
beceafion more particularly to demonſtrate. At pre- 


ſent it may Tuffice to obſerve, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport the public credit, and the moſt 


prafticable method the colony had of defraying the 


| pence incurred by the anſuccefsful expedition. ; 


The ex- 
pedition 


"WF 
x. . 


achian 


ndians, 


 NoTwirAasTAanDING his paſt misfortunes, Gover- 
nor Moore, fond of warlike exploits,” had ſtill in 
view the "ſtriking ſome blow that might di diſtinguiſh 


his adminiſtration. The * Appalachian Indians, by 
their Connection with the Spaniards, had become 


inſolent and troubleſome. Mr. Moore determi- 
ned to chaſtiſe them, and for ibis purpoſe marched 
at the head of a body of white men and Indian 
allies, into the heart of their ſettlements. Where 
ever he went he carried fire and ſword along with 
him, and ſtruck à terror into his enemies. The 
towns of thoſe tribes who lived between the rivers 


Alatamaba and Savanna he laid in aſhes, captivated 
many favages, and obliged others to ſubmit to the 


Engliſh government. This exertion of power in that 


quarter was attended with good effects, as it filled 
the ſavages with terror of the Britiſh arms, and help- 


ed to pave the way for the Engliſh colony afterwards 


5 7 between theſe rivers. The governor 1 received 


e thanks of the Proprietors for his patriotiſm and 
tourage, who yr wah ay that the We of his 


arms 
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arms had gained their province 2 reputation; but, 
what was of greater conſequence to him, he wiped 
off the ignominy of the Auguſtine expedition, and 


procured a number of Indian ſlaves, whom he em 


ployed to cultivate his Re or fold for his own-pro- 
1 and 1 | 


ABovT this time Sir Nathaniel Jotinſon inirdiNGed ht” 


lee raiſing of ſilk into the country, which is an article gk. 
a of commerce exceedingly profitable, and, by proper 
encouragement, might have been made very benefi- 


cial both to the colony and the mother country. Mul. ; 


berry trees grew ſpontaneouſly in the woods, and thri- 
ved as well as other natural productions. The great 
demand for filk in Britain made it an object of the 
higheſt conſequence. About the beginning of March 
the worms are hatched from the eggs; nature having 


wiſely ſo ordered it, that the filk-worms ſhould come 


into life at the time mulberry leaves, on which they 


feed, begin to open. The feeding and cleaning them 
required rather ſkill than ſtrength. Young perſons 
might have been employed in furniſhing leaves; one 
man of judgment and ſxill might have attended a large 

houſe full of worms; and in ſix weeks their whole 


operations are over, An article ſo profitable, and ſo | 


eaſily raiſed, ought to have engaged the attention of 


the Proprietors, and induced them to give premiums 
to ſuch men as ſhould bring to market the greateſt 


quantities of it. Men of knowledge and {kill from 
Europe ought to have been hired and ſent out by them, 
for inſtructing the coloniſts in the management of the 


worms and winding of the filk. Where the climate 
vas ſo well adapted to the purpoſe, could any article 


3 R ö 
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them for their expence? However, Sir Nathaniel John. 


- fon, after all his pains, rather ſhewed what might have 


been done towards the culture of ſilk in that province, 
than mage fuch progreſs in it as to render the com- 


To the culture of cotton the climate and ſoil were 


Aud of equally fayourable; It might have been planted on 
8 langs newly cleared, or on light and ſandy grounds, 


ſuch as the maritime parts of Carolina, which are by 
no means unſuitable to the production. Ihe ſeeds are 
commonly ſown about two feet and a half aſunder, and 
grow up like other plants. Indeed the fields require to 
be kept clean, and the freſh earth carefully thrown 
around the plant, to defend it againſt the winds; but 
this is no difficult taſk, and might be performed by 
hands incapable of more ſcvere labour. When the 
pods burſt, cotton is gathered, and ſeparated from the 
ſeeds ; which is the moſt tedious and troubleſome part 
of the buſineſs requiſite. This article alſo, though not 
of importance enough to have engroſſed the whole 
attention of the coloniſts, might nevertheleſs, in con- 
junction with other ſtaples, inve been rendered "aa 
b Mme uſeful, - 


7 of theſe and A Laker 3 to 
which the views of the planters in the weaker and 
earlier ſtate of the colony ought to have been turned 


Nice fixed in ſome degree, we find from this period the culture 


of rice engroſſing their whole ſtrength and attention, 


a 2 This commodity being an article of proviſion, was in- 


deed likely always to find a good market; yet it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to have fixed on a ſtaple which re- 
ROO more ſcyere ** n the whole pro- 


ceſs 
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ceſs of its preparation. The warm climate and low 
lands were doubtleſs well adapted to the nature of 
the gtain, after expetienee had taught the Huſbands 
man to clear and cultivate the ſwampy grounds for that 
purpoſe: yet it is certain that the planters long went 
on with this article, and exhauſted their ſtrength in 
raiſing it on higher lands, which poorly rewardedꝭ them 
for their toil. After clearing the lands they commonly 
plant it in furrows made with a hoe, about eighteen 
inches aſunder. When the Red is ſown the fields muſt 
be carefully kept clear of noxious weeds, which retard ® 
its growth, and the earth muſt alſo be laid up to the 
root of the rice, to facilitate its progreſs, No work can 
be imagined more pernicious to health, than for men 
to ſtand in water mid-leg high, and often above it, 
planting and weeding rice ; while the ſcorching heat 
of the ſun renders the air they breathe ten or twenty 
degrees hotter than the human blood, and the putrid 
and unwholeſome efluvia from an oozy bottom and 
ſtagnated water poiſon the atmoſphere. They ſow it 
in April, or early in May, and reap in the latter end 
of Auguſt, or in the month of September. After 
which it is dried and carried to the barn-yard, and 
built in ſtacks, in like manner as the corn in Europe.. 
After this it is threſhed, winnowed, and ground in 
mills made of wood, to free the rice from the huſk. 
Then it is winnowed again, and put into a wooden 
- mortar, and beat with large wooden peſtles, which 
labour is fo oppreſſive and hard, that the, firmeſt 
nerves and moſt vigorous conſtitutions ſinłk under 
Io free it from the duſt and flour occaſiaged by 
3 it is ſifted firſt through one ſieve, and then, 
to ſeparate the ſmall and broken rice from the large, 
pH is; **. = through 
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through another. Laſt of all, it is put into latge 
barrels of enormous weight; and cartied to the mar- 
ket. During the whole tedious proceſs of its prepa- 
ration, much care and great ſtrength are requiſite, 
and many thouſands of lives from Africa have been 
facrificed, in order to. furniſh the world with this 
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Arie, the death vie King William, which haps f 
pened on the 8th of March 1702, agrecable 

to the act made for ſettling the ſucceſſion, the crowh 
devolved on Anne Stewart, the youngeſt daughter dE 
King James II. by his firſt marriage. * her acceffion ® 
to the throne, though in reality ſhe was do friend to 

the Whig party, ſhe declared that ſhe would make - 
the late king's conduct the model of. her own, and 
maintain the ſucceſſion to the crown in the Proteſtant 

line. The firſt object of her reign was to humble 

the pride of France, che power of which nation had 

at that time grown to ſuch an exorbitant height; 8 
to endanger the liberties of Europe: Lewis XIV. had 3 
ſuch influence with the Spaniſh nation, as to perſudde WY 
them to join him in proclaiming the prerended Prince 1 
of Wales king of Great Britain and Ireland. He had , * WY 
alſo made many encroachments on the; freedom We 4 Sy 
Engliſh commerce and navigation. ; indignity © ',S®'4 
offered to her crown Opern Anne defermitied to Wires 2 
t, An d therefore, on the aAth of May, des care uf P 
d war againſt France and Spain, which, fot 3 x 
f W or cd "Ihe 1 FOE with „ . ba þ 4 
erde. * LS *,* N 2 
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to be paid annually. by the Receiver-general of the 

colony. . This gentleman had not only been bred a 

ſoldier from his youth, but had been alſo a member 

of the houſe of commons, and was well qualified for 

the truſt. But it being ſuſpected that he was no 

friend to the Revolution, the Proprietors could not 

5 obtain ber majeſty's approbation of him, but on the 

*. | following terms : That h. he qualify himſelf for the of- 

fice in ſuch a manner as the laws of England requi- 

red; that he give ſecurity for his obſerving the laws 

+ of trade and navigation, and obey ſuch inſtructions 

as ſhould be ſent out from time to time by her 

majeſty; and the Lords Commiſſioners of trade and 

* plantations were ordered to take care that good and 

4 ſufficient ſecurity be given by him. 

* 4. Hs in- Wiru reſpe& to his own conduct in the govern- 
_— ment of the colony, he had inſtructions from the 
of 2 to follow ſuch rules as had been given to 
former governors, in the fundamental conſtitutions 

and temporary laws entered upon record, and to be 

45 guided by the ſame as far as in his judgment he 
might think fit and expedient. He was required, 
With the advice and aſſiſtance of his council, careful- 

+ Jy to review the conſtitutions, and ſuch of them as 

be ſhould think neceſlary to the better eſtabliſhment 

Ss, * government, and calculated for the good of the 
„ people, be was ordered to lay before the aſſembly for 

® __* _ » theirigoncurtrence and aſſent. He was to uſe his en- 

7 % deavonrs'to poſe of their lands; but to take nothing 
+ leſs than twenty pounds for a thouſand acres; ahd, in 
by all ſuture grants to make them eſcheat to the Propric- 
TL tos, onleſs a ſettlement be made on them within the 


3 85 7 9 He was to take ſpecial cat that the 
Indians 
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Indians be not abuſed or inſulted, and to ſtudy the pro- 
pereſt methods of civilizing them, and creating a 
friendſhip with them, in order to protect the colony 

againſt the Spaniards i in the neighbourhood. He was 
to tranſmit to England exact copies of all laws paſſed, 
accounts of the lands fold, and of all annuak-rents paid, 
c. Theſe, and ſuch other regulations as he might 
judge eſſential to the welfare of the country, and the 
intereſt of the Proprietors, he had bande injunc- 
tions to ſtudy and adopt. 


1 nave already obſerved, that the colony was ina 
deplorable ſtate with reſpect to religion. The firſt 
emigrants from England, where public worſhip was 
countenanced, and had the ſanction of the civil au- 
thority, retained indeed for a little time ſome ſenſe of 
religion, and ſhewed ſome reſpect for the ordinances 
of the goſpel: but'their children, born in a wilderneſs, 
where there was not ſo much as even the ſemblange 
of public worſhip, were likely to grow up in ignorance, 


and to live entirely void of all ſenſe of religion. The He en. 
Proprietors were either unable to furniſh them with 3 | 


the proper means of inſtruction, ar they were unwilling bliſk the 


to bear the expence of it, having as yet received little gore . | 


recompence for the paſt charges of the ſettlement.” 
Not only the emigrants from England, but alſo thoſe 
from France and Holland, were much divided in their 
private opinions with reſpect to modes of religious 
worſhip; and for this reaſon all govertiors, excepting 
the laſt, had prudently deferred meddling in a matter 
which would occaſion uneaſineſs and confuſion among 
the ſettlers. Still, however, the eſtabliſhment bf ts 
church of England in Carolina was the chief obſect 
. ere n a bi * 
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goted zealot for this mode of eccleſiaſtical worſhip 
and government: the governor was ſtrongly at- 

tached to it. James Moore, who was made Receiver- 

general, and Nicholas Trott the Attorney-gencral, 
were alſo men of the ſame complexion. Theſe men, 
aſſiſted by a majority of the council, now began to 
concert meaſures with art and ſkill, and to purſue 

- them with firmneſs and reſolution, for accompliſhing 
this end, and gratifying the „ 79 80 lhe the Pa- 
latine. 


, Ir. was not, however, without ſome difficulty and 
conſiderable ſtruggles, that the keen oppoſition raiſed 
by Diſſenters, who now plainly perceived their deſign, 
and who had an irreconcilable averſion from Epiſcopa- 
cy, could be overcome. This the governor and his 
party foreſaw, and therefore. it became neceſſary firſt 
to exert themſelves to ſecure a majority in the aſſembly 
ee of the meaſure they had in view. - Hither- 
the riotous proceedings at the former election had 
deen overlooked, and the rioters, by the countenance 
dl and protection of the preceding goyernor had eſcaped 
proſecution. The grand jury preſented this neglect as 
2 grievance to the court; but the judge told them, 
That was à matter which lay before the, governor 
and council, his ſuperiors.” When the complaint 

was made to the governor. in council, he replied, 
„That theſe irregularitics happened before his ap- 
b pointment to the government, but that he would 

take care to prevent them for the time to come.” 

Turſues Notwithſtanding this declaration, if we may believe 
geen the Diſſenters, at the following election ſtill greater 
for that irregularities prevailed. By the ſame undue influence 


bawote. and violence dhe governor and his adberents ſees | 
| their 
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their point, and ſcoured a majority in the houſe; ſq 
that a ſpecies of corruption had now infected the great 
fountain of liberty, the election of repreſentatives, 


N Ir would appear that ſome of. the» coloniſts at this 


period had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by looſe princi- 


ples and licentious language, and had treated ſome 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion with the ridicule and contempt of profeſſed 
infidelity... To bring an odium upon this claſs. of 
Diſſenters, and. to diſcourage ſuch licentious prac- 
tices, a bill was brought into the new aſſembly for 
the ſuppreſſion of blaſphemy and profaneneſs ; by 
- which bill, whoever ſhould be convifted of having ſpo+ 

ken or written any thing . againſt the Trinity, or the 
divine authority of the Old or New Teſtament, by 
the oath of two or more credible witneſſes, were to 
be. made incapable, and diſabled in law'to all intents 
and purpoſes, of being members of afſembly, or of 
holding any office of profit, civil gr military, within 
the, province: and whoever ſhould be convicted of 
ſuch crimes. a ſecond time, were allo to be diſabled 
from ſuing. or bringing any action of information in 
any court of law or equity, from being guardian to 
any child, executor or adminiſtrator to any perſon; 
and without bail fuffer impriſonment ſor three years. 
Which law, votwithſtanding its fine gloſs, ſavoured 
not a little of an inquiſition,. and introduced a ſpecies 
of perſecution ill calculated to anſwer the end for 
which it was intended. To puniſh men guilty of 
blaſphemy and profaneneſs in this way, inſtead of 
bripging their atrocious crimes into public diſrepute 
and abhorrence, ſerved rather to render their perſons 


objects of compaſſion, and induce men to pity them 


, 
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on account of their ſufferings. Bad as the world is, 


theſe wicked practices ſeldom miſs their deſerved re. 


wards, public ignominy and deteſtation, which per. 


haps would fall heayier on ſuch wretches without pe- 
nal laws than with 3 * 


However, had Sir Nathaniel Johnſon ſtopt here, 
many reaſons might have been urged in his vindica- 
tion; but he had other meaſures in view, much more 
ipbpilar and oppreſſive. He looked upon Diffent- 
ers of every denomination as enemies to the conſti- 
tutions of both church znd ſtate; and therefore, to 
ſubvert their power aFfinfivence,. or compel them 
to uniformity of ſentiment, another bill was brought 
into the afſembly, framed in ſach a manner as to ex- 
clude them entirely from the houſe of repreſentatives. 
This bill required every man who ſhould hereafter be 


choſen a member of aſſembly, to take the oaths and 


The 
church of 
England 


ſubſcribe the declaration appointed by it, to conform 
to the religion and worſhip of the church of England, 
and to receive the ſacrament of our Lord's — 1 
according to the rites and uſage of that church; 

qualification which Diſſenters conſidered as vids a 
manifeſt tendency to rob them of all their civil rights 
or religious liberties. To carry this bill through the 
houſe, all the art and influence of the governor and 


eſtabliſn- his party were requiſite. ” In the lower houſe it paſſed 


ed by law. 


by a majority of one vote, and in the upper houſe 
Landgrave Joſeph Morton was refuſed liberty to en- 


ter his proteſt agamſt it. At this juncture no bill. 


could have been framed more inconſiſtent with the 


rights and privileges of the freemen, and more per- 


nicious to the intereſt and proſperity of the country. 


Difſenters, who were a numerous and powerful * 


F -, _—w- x 


outery againſt it. Seeing themſelves reduced to the 
neceſſity of receiving laws from men whoſe principles 
of civil and eccleſiaſtical government they abhorred, 
and ſubjected to greater hardſhips than they ſuffered 
in England, many had formed reſolutions of abandon- 
ing the colony. Loud clamours were not only heard 
without doors, but jealouſies and difcontent filled the 
hearts of many within them, not of Diſſenters only, 
but alſo of thoſe who adhered to the church. 


Ir this diſtracted ſtate of he colony, the inhabi- The in- 
tants of Colleton county, compoſed chiefly of Diſ- aro 
ſenters, met and drew up a ſtate of their grievous ton coun- 
circumſtances, which they reſolved to tranſmit to 2 | 
the Proprietors, praying their Lordſhips to repeal gainſt it. | 
this oppreſſive act. John Aſh, one of the moſt zeal- 
ous men in the oppoſition, agreed to embark for Eng- RI 
land as agent for the aggrieved party, computed to be {1 
at leaſt two thirds of the whole inhabitants of the co- [7 
lony. The governor and his friends, apprized of this {1 
deſign, uſed all poſſible means to prevent him from 
obtaining a paſſage in any ſhip belonging to Carolina. 
Upon which Aſh went to Virginia, to which province 1] 
his inſtruckions were conveyed to him, and from 7 
thence he ſet all for England. L 


Um his arrival. beswafted on Lord Gtamrile, 
the Palatine, acquainting him with the deſign of his 
"meſſage ; but met with a very cold reception. That 
nobleman was too deeply concerned in bringing a- 
bout that eſtabliſhment againſt which Aſh came to 
complain, favourably to liſten to. his repreſentations. 


According] Ys 
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| 
| 
| 
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Accordingly, after ſtaying ſome time in London, and 


giving the Proprietors all the information in his power 
relating to public affairs, the only ſatisfaction he could 
obtain from the Palatine was this, that he ſhould 
cauſe his ſecretary write to the governor an account 
of the grievances and hardſhips of which Mr. Aſh 


_ complained, and require an anſwer from him with 


reſpe& to them. Mr. Aſh, obſerving how the Pala- 
tine ſtood. affected, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, im- 
mediately began to draw up a repreſentation of their 


_ caſe, which he intended for the preſs; but before 
was taken fick, and died; 


he had finiſhed it he 
and his papers fell into his enemies hands. He was ; 


man of a warm and paſſionate temper, and poſſeſſ. 
ed of all thoſe violent ſentiments which ill uſage, dil. 


appointment, and oppreſſion, naturally kindle in the 
human breaſt. His repreſentation, intended as an 
appeal to the nation in general, for the ſufferings of 
the people under the tyrannical proprietary govern- 
ment, was full of heavy charges againſt the gover- 
nor and his party in Carolina, and bitter reflections 
on their conduct, which he conſidered as in the high- 


eſt degree 1 injurious to the 1 


WrraovT doubt the Lords br planned 
this eſtabliſhment with a view. to, the peaceful. in- 


| fluence it would have upon the civil government of 


the country, as the preamble to the act expreſsly 


indicates. Their feeble and fluctating ſtate required 


the aſſiſtance and authority of an eſtabliſhed church, 
and the ſanction of religion, to give it more weight 
and influence with the people. How far the mea- 


ſures adopted ſerved to promote the defired end, and 
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pere conſiſtent with prudence and good policy, will 


afterwards more clearly appear. 


Sia Nathaniel Johnſon having advanced fo far, 
was determined to proceed in ſpite of every obſtacle 
thrown-in his way. He inſtituted what the inhabitants 
of Carolina took to be a high-commiſſion court, like 
that of King James the ſecond. It was enacted, that 
twenty lay-perſons be conſtituted a corporation for 


the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, with full pow- ed. 


er to deprive miniſters of their livings at pleaſure, not 
for immorality only, but alſo for imprudence, or on 
account of unreaſonable prejudices taken againſt them. 
In vain did many perſons complain of this inſtitution, 
as;tearing the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction out of the hands 


2 
miſſioners 
appoints 


— 


of the biſhop of London, in whoſe dioceſe the whole 
Britiſh colonies in America were included. The go- 


vernor, bent on carrying into execution the favourite 
plan of the Palatine, paid little regard to the uneaſy 


apprehenſions of the people: According to the act 
for execting churches, the colony is divided into ten 


pariſhes; ſeven in Berkley, two in Colleton, and one 


in Craven counties. Money is provided for building 
churches; lands aye granted for glebes and church-' 


yards; and ſalaries for the different rectors are fixed 


and appointed, payable from the provincial treaſury. 
When theſe bills were tranſmitted to England, to be 
ratified and confirmed by the Proprietors, John Arch- 
dale oppoſed them, and inſiſted, that the Diſſenters 
of Carolina had not yet forgot the hardſhips they ſuf. 


fered in England from acts of uniformity z that the 


right of private judgment in religious matters was 
the birth-right of eyery-man; that undiſturbed liber- 


ty of conſcience was allowed to every ifthabitant of 


* Carolina 


* 


. 
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Carolina by the charter; that acts of conformity, with 
penalties annexed to them, have in general proved de- 
ſtructive to the cauſe they were intended to promote, 
and were utterly inconſiſtent with Proteſtant princi- 
ples; and therefore that theſe bills, ſo unpopular and 
oppreſſive in Carolina, ought to be repealed, as contrary 
to ſound policy and religious freedom. The majority 
of the Proprietors, however, did not view them in 


this light, and the debate ran high between them. 


At length the Palatine, equally tyrannical as bigot- 


The acts 
ratified 
by the 
Proprie- 
tors. 


ted, put an end to the diſpute, by telling Mr. Arch- 


dale: © Sir, you are of one opinion, I am of ano- 


% ther; our lives may not be long enough to end 
ce the controverſy. I am for the bills, and this is 
the party that I will head and ſupport.” In con- 
ſequence of which the acts were ratified by four Pro- 
prietors, and the following letter was ſent to Sir Na- 
thaniel Johnſon : '* Sir, the great and pious work 
«which you have gone through with ſuch unweari- 
© ed and ſteady zeal, for the honour and worſhip of 
% Almighty God, we have alſo finally perfected on 
6 our part; and our ratification of that act for erect- 
“ ing churches, &'c. together with duplicates of all 
c other diſpatches, we have * to you by 


3 N Flavel.“ 


* et, r&@reſs from the Proprietors, became great -· 


Tux Epiſcopal party having now got their ns 
rite form of divine worſhip eſtabliſhed by law in Ca- 
rolina, began to erect churches in ſuch fituations as 
wert moſt centrical and convenient for the ſettlers; 
and, to fupply them with elergymen, application was 
made to the ſociety in England for the propagation 
of the Goſpel. The Diſſenters, deſpairing of all 


ly 
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ly diſcouraged, and could not brook the thoughts 
of being again ſubjected to the ſame troubles and 


miſeries which had compelled them to leave their 


native country. Some were for tranſporting their fa- 
milies and effects immediately to Pennſylvania, in or- 
der to fit down under Penn's free and indulgent, go- 
vernment; others propoſed an application to the 
Houſe of Lords in England, praying that auguſt bo- 
dy to commiſerate their diſtreſs, and intercede with 


her Majeſty for their relief. For this purpoſe a peti- 


tion was drawn up, and carried over by Joſeph Boone 
to England. Several merchants in London, after 
Boone's arrival, being convinced of the illegal means 
by which thoſe grievous acts were brought to paſs, 
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and of their pernicious conſequence to trade, joined 


the petitioners. Accordingly, about the beginning 
of the year 1706, the following petition was preſent- 
ed to the Houſe of Lords: ſetting forth, . That 
„ when the province of Carolina was granted to the 
“ Proprietors, for the better peopling of it, expreſs 
« proviſion was made in the charter for a foleration 
and indulgence of all Chriſtians in the free exer- 
« ciſe of their religion; that, in the fundamental 
4 conſtitutions, agreed to be the form of govern- 


ment by the Proprietors, there was alſo expreſs 


The petji- 
tion of 
Diſſent- 
ers to the 
Houſe of 
Lords. 


© proviſion made, that no perſon ſhould be diſturb- 


ed for any ſpeculative. opinion in religion, and that 
* no perſon ſfiould, on account of religion, be ex- 
cluded from being a member of the General Al- 


* ſembly, or from any other office in the civil admi- 


© niſtration : That the ſaid charter, being given ſoon 


after the happy reſtoration -of- King Charles II. 
0 "wan SRP e of the church pe England by 
| 4-46 1 1 e 
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the AQ of Vniformity, many of the ſubjeQs of the 
kingdom who were ſo unhappy as to have ſame ſcru. 
ples about conforming to the rites of the ſaid church, 


did tranſplant themſelves and families into Carolina; 


by means whereof the greateſt part of the inbabi- 
tants there were Proteſtant Diſſenters from the 
church of England, and through the equality and 
freedom of the faid fundamental conſtitutions, all 
the inhabitants of the colony lived in peace, and 
even the miniſters of the church of England had 
ſupport from Proteſtant Diſſenters, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the trade of the colony 


daily increaſed, to the great improvement of her 


majeſty's cuſtoms, and the manifeſt adyantage of 
the —_— and manufactures of the kingdom, 


Ly Bur that, in the year 1703, when a new aſ- 


ſembly was to be choſen, which, by the conſtitu- 
tion, is choſen once in two years, the election was 
managed with very great partiality and injuſtice, 


and all ſorts of people, even aliens, Jews, ſervants, 


common ſailors and negroes, were admitted to vote 


at elections: ; That, in the ſaid aſſembly, an act was 


2 to incapacitate every perſon from being 2 
member of any General Aſſembly that ſhould be 
« choſen for the time to come, unleſs he had taken 


i the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper according to 
the rites of the church of England; whereby all 


| 6c 


* 


Proteſtant Diſſenters are made incapable of being 
in the ſaid aſſembly ; and yet, by the ſame act, all 


«. perſons who ſhall take an oath that they have not 
received the ſacrament in any diſſenting congrega- 
« tion for one year paſt, though they have not re- 
* ccived it in the church of England, are- made ca- 


« pable 
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# pable of ſitting in the faid afſembly.: That this act 
te was paſſed in an illegal manner, by the governor 
“ calling the aſſembly to meet the 26th. of April, 


* when it then ſtood prorogued to the 1oth of May 


following: That it bath been ratified by the Lords 
55. Proprietors in England, who refuſed to hear what 
“ could be offered againſt it, and contrary to the 
te petition af one hundred and ſeventy of the chief 
56 inhabitants of the cplony, and of ſeveral eminent 


5. merchants trading hither, though the commons of 


the ſame aſſembly quickly after paſſed another bill 
** to. repeal it, which the upper houſe pl cap oy 
te the ö diſſolved the e 


Tp Taar the eccleſiaſtical . of the 2 
* ny is under the biſhop of London; but the gover- 
* nor and his adherents have at laſt done what the 
latter often threatened to do, totally aboliſhed it ; 
for the fame afſembly have paſſed an act, whereby 
* twenty lay-perſons, therein named, are made a 
* corporation for the exerciſe of ſeveral. exorbitant 
te powers, to the great injury and oppreſſion of the 


4 people in general, and for the exerciſe of all eccle - 


« ſiaſtical juriſdiction, with abſolute power to de- 
„ prive any miniſter of the church of England of 
« his benefice, not only for immorality but even for 
imprudence, or incurable prejudices between ſuch 
* miniſter and his pariſh; and the only miniſter of 
* the church eſtabliſhed in the colony, Mr. Edward 
* Marſton, hath already been cited before their 
+ © board, which the inhabitants of the province take 
© to: be an high eccleſiaſtical commiſſion-court, de» 
© ſtrutive to the very being and effence of the 
* fen of W and to be held in the utmoſt 

05 detoltatian 
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ce detefiaticn and 5 by every man that is 
© not an eng to. our conſtitution in church and 
cc ſtate. * | f 


ce 3 the ſaid grievances daily increaſing, your 
« petitioner Joſeph Boone is now ſent by many prin- 
* cipal inhabitants and traders of the colony, to re- 
“ preſent the languiſfing and dangerous ſituation of 
it to the Lords Proprietors ; but his application to 
& them has hitherto had no effect: That the ruin of 


the colony would be to the great diſadvantage of 


© the trade of this kingdom, to the apparent preju- 
& judice of her Majeſty's cuſtoms, and the great be- 
« nefit of the French, who watch all opportunities 
4 to improve their own ſettlements in thoſe 85. of 
6 America.“ | | 


Arrzx reading this petition in the houſe of Lords, 
the Palatine deſired to be heard by his council, which 


was granted, and the further. conſideration of the 


matter was poſtponed for one week. Then having 


heard what Lord Granville had to offer in his behalf, 


the Lords agreed to addreſs her Majeſty in favour of 
the diſtreſſed petitioners of Carolina. They declared, 
that, after having fully and maturely weighed the 
nature of the two acts paſſed in Carolina, they found 
themſelves obliged in duty to her Majeſty, and m 
juſtice to her ſubjects, (who, by the expreſs words of 


the charter, were declared to be the liege people of 


the crown of England, and to have a right to all 
the liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of Engliſh- 


Reſoluti- men), to come to the following reſolutions : * Firſt, 
ensof the e That it is the opinion of this houſe, that the act 


Houſe of 
Lords. 


6 3a aſlcmbly'! in Carolina, lately paſſed there, ſigned 
d and 
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* and ſealed by John Lord Granville, for himſelf, 
“ Lord Carteret, and Lord Craven, and by Sir John 
« Colleton, four of the Proprietors of that province, 
«in order to the ratifying of it, entitled, An Act 
«. for the Eſtabliſhment of Religious Worſhip-in the 
«Province according to the Church of England, &c. 
&« ſo far forth as the fame relates to the (eſtabliſhing 
. & a commiſſion for the diſplacing of rectors and mi- 
* niſters of the churches there, is not warranted by 
tc the charter granted to the Proprietors, as being 
% not conſonant to reaſon, repugnant to the laws of 
« the realm, and deſtructive to the conſtitution of 
4 the church of England. Secondly, That it is the 
« opinion of this houſe, that the att. of aſſembly in 
& Carolina, entitled, An Act for thè more effectual 
6 Preſervation of the Government of the Province, 
“ by requiring all perſons that ſhall hereafter be 
«choſen members of the Commons Houſe of Afem- 
« bly, and fit in the ſame, to take the oaths and 
«. ſubſcribe the declaration appointed by this act, 
and to conform to the religious worſhip in this 
e province according to the Church of England, 
4 and to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
« according to the rites and uſage of the ſaid church, 
% c. is founded on falſity in matter of fact, is re- 
„ pugnant to the laws of England, contrary to the 
© charter of the Proprietors, is an encouragement 
eto atheiſm and zrreligion, deſtructive to trade, and 
« tends hi the n and ruin of the Pro- 
« vince.” , r F ä 


ren which lee the houſe addreſſed . Their 
Majeſty in the following words: We your Majeſ- 3 N 


* ty's dutiful 8 7 58 having thus humbly preſented Queen. 
© our 
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er our opinion of theſe a&s, we beſcech your Majeſty 
« to uſe the moſt effectual methods to deliver the 


* ſaid province from the arbitrary oppreſſions under 
* which it now lies, and to order the authors there- 


of to be proſecuted according to law; at the ſame 
time we repreſent to your Majeſty, how much the 
powers given by the crown have been abuſed by 
« ſome of your ſubjects, juſtice requires us to ac- 
quaint your Majeſty, that ſome of the Proprictors 
« abſolutely refuſed to join in the ratification of theſe 
«as. We humbly beg permiſſion to inform your 
«Majeſty, that other great injuſtices and oppreſſions 
are complained of in the petition ; but the nature 
of the fact requiring a long examination, it was 
not poſſible for the houſe to find time for, ſo near 
« the concluſion of the ſeſſion; and therefore we 
« preſume with all duty to lay the petition itſelf be- 
«fore your Majeſty, at the ſame time we preſent our 
« addreſs. We cannot doubt but your Majeſty, who 
* from the beginning of your reign has ſhewn ſo 
great a concern and tenderneſs for all your ſub- 


jects, will extend your compaſſion for thoſe diſtreſ- 


fed people, who have the misfortune to be at ſo 

« great a diſtance from your royal perſon, and not 
© fo immediately under your gentle adminiſtration: 
Tour Majeſty is fully ſenſible of what great conle- 

* quence the plantations are to the crown of Eng- 
land, and to the trade of your ſubjects, and therc- 
« fore we reſt afſured, that as your Majeſty will have 
them all under your royal care, ſo, in particular, 


you will be graciouſly pleaſed to find out and pro- 
* ſecute the moſt effectual means for the relief of the 


province of Carolina” | 


2 | 10 
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To which addreſs Queen Anne. returned the fol- 


&*-what great conſequence the plantations are to Eng- 
„ land, and will do all in my power to relieve my 
“ ſubjects in Carolina, and protect them in their 


6 juſt rights.“ But as it likewiſe appeared that ſome 


of the Proprietors themſelves had refuſed to approve 
of the acts, the matter was farther referred to the 
Lords of trade and plantations; who, after examina- 
tion, found that all the charges brought againſt the 
provincial government and the Proprietors were well 
grounded; and repreſented farther to her Majeſty, 
that the making of ſuch laws was an abuſe of the 
powers granted to the Proprietors by the charter, 
and will be a forfeiture of it, and · humbly begged 
that ſhe-would be pleaſed to give directions for re- 
aſſuming the ſame into her- Majeſty's: hands, by 2 
ſtirt faciat in the court of Queen's; Bench. The 
Queen approved of their repreſentation, and after de- 
claring the laws null and void, for the effectual pro- 
ceeding againſt the charter by way of, quo warrants, 
ordered her Attorney and Solicitor- General to inform 


lowing anſwer : „ L thank the houſe for laying, theſe W**" 
4“ matters ſo plainly before me: I am ſenſible of 
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themſelves fully concerning what may be moſt effec- 


tual for accompliſhing the ſame, that ſhe might take 
the government of the colony, ſo much abufed by 
others, into her own hands, for the better protection 
of her diſtreſſed ſubjects. Here, however, the mat- 
ter was dropt for the preſent, and no farther ſteps 
were taken againſt the charter of the een or 
for the relief of the people. | 


in abe esd time the diſtant coloniſts, chavgh they | 


had heard n of what had paſſed in England re- 
** * lating 


- — —— 
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lating to thoſe grievous acts, became daily more ſen. 


5 - fible of their oppreſſive nature and pernicious. con- 


ſequence. Several ſettlers had left the country on 
account of them, and moved to Pennſylvania. Archi- 
bald Stobo, a Preſbyterian miniſter in Charleſtown, 
who had warmly oppoſed this eſtabliſhment from the 
beginning, had alſo convinced many who remained of 
the ſeverities and bardſhips the Diſſenters in England 
had ſuffered from the rigors of the Epiſcopal govern- 
ment. Sevyeral.circumſtances proved favourable to 
Stobo's oppoſition ; he poſſeſſed thoſe talents which 
render a miniſter conſpicuous and reſpected, and the 
people that party-zeal which becomes violent from ill 


_ uſage and perſecution. To his treaſures of knowledge 


and excellent capacity for inſtruction, he added uncom- 


mon activity and diligence in the diſcharge of the va- 


rious duties of his ſacred function. He had a natu- 
ral averſion from the Epiſcopal juriſdiction, and no 


miniſter of the colony had engroſſed ſo univerſally 


the public favour and eſtcem. The Governor and 
his adherents found it neceflary to ſow the ſeeds of 
diviſion among his followers, and, from maxims of 
policy, to magnify his failings, in order to ruin his 


great power and influence. 


Bor the Preſbyterian party were not the only 
malecontents during theſe ſtrange and unwarrantable 
proceedings of the legiſlature. Many wiſe and reli- 
gious men of all denominations condemned them, as 
grievous and impolitical. They conſidered differen- 
ces in religious opinion as improper objects of tem- 
poral puniſhment, and that magiſtrates had no buſi- 
neſs with them, unleſs they occaſion danger and dil- 


turbance to the ſtate. They looked upon religion as 


a perſonal 
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x perſonal affair, which lies between God and a man's 
conſcience, and that it was the prerogative of the Su- 


preme Being to judge of men's hearts, as he alone 


was capable of forming a right judgment. In ſuch a 
caſe, doubtleſs every man had a right to judge and 


chuſe for himſelf, as he alone, and not the church, 
' muſt at laſt be accountable to God for the choice. 


In every country this is reaſonable; but in Proteſtant 


countries it is the fundamental principle on which 
they ground their right of-proteſting againſt the rules 


and errors of any particular church. For which rea- 


ſon judicious men in Carolina oppoſed the acts of 
aſſembly, as unreaſonable in themſelves, repugnant 
to the principles of Proteſtants, and robbing many of 
the coloniſts of their moſt valuable privileges, for 
their difference in religious opinion. Even the ſocie- 


ty for propagating the goſpel diſapproved of them, 


and, at a meeting in St. Paul's Church, reſolved not 
to ſend any miſſionaries to Carolina, until the clauſe 
relating to lay-commiſſioners was annulled. So that 
all impartial meg, in ſome meaſure, condemned the 
acts, and ſeemed to deteſt both the factious men who 


- — 
— 2 
F 


framed them, and the method by winch Rey had been * 


ane in the province. 


Ar length from theſe domeſtic troubles the atten- 
tion of the people was drawn off, and turned towards 
- more important object, their common defence againſt 
foreign enemies. The war between Great Britain and 


ht to it on the foot of prior diſcovery, conſidering 
2 2 it 


A project 
France and Spain ſtill raged in Europe. The Governor 8 
received advice of a project framed for invading Caro- ing Cares 
Una, and had inſtructions to put the country in the 


beſt poſture of defence. The Spaniards pretended a a 


Ina. 
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it as a part of Florida, and had now determined by 
force of arms to affert their right. Sir Nathaniel 
Johnſon, as a military commander, was well qualified 
for his duty, and formed to ſhine in a more conſpi- 
cuous manner in that line than in any other. No 
ſooner had he received intelligence of the deſigns of 
his enemy, than he ſet all hands to work upon the 
' fortifications, appointed a number of gunners to each 
baſtion, and held frequent muſters to train the men 
to the uſe of arms. A ſtorehouſe was prepared, and 
a quantity of ammunition laid up in it, to be ready 
on the firſt emergency, A ſmall fort, called Fort 
* Johnſon, was ereQted on James's Iſland, and ſeveral 
great guns mounted on it. "Trenches were caſt up on 
WhitePoint, and other places where they were thought 
neceſſary. A guard was ſtationed on Sullivan's Iſland, 
with orders to kindle a number of fires oppoſite to 
the town, equal to the number of ſhips they might 
ſpy on the coaſt. In ſhort, ſuch prudent regulations 
were made, as to prevent any ſurpriſe from an enemy, 
and at what time ſoever they miglſt come, to give 


nne. | 


Few monthe had clapſed. before they found the 
uſefulneſs and neceſſity of theſe wiſe precautions. 
Carolina was at this junQure the ſouthern fronticr of 
the Britiſh empire in America, The colony, though 
it had acquired ſome degree of ſtrength, was yet in 
a feeble ſtate to reſiſt an enemy of force and enter- 
prize. From its ſituation there was reaſon to appre- 
hend that the French and Spaniards would attack it, 
as it would fall an eaſier conqueſt than the more po- 
pulous northern ſettlements. Before this time a plan 
had been concerted at the Havanna for invading it. 

Monſ. 
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Monſ. le Feboure, captain of a French frigate, toge- 
ther with four more armed floops, encouraged and 
aſſiſted by the Spaniſh governor of that iſland, had 
already ſet fail for Charleſtown. To facilitate the 
conqueſt of the province, he had directions to touch 
at Auguftine,- and carry from thence ſuch a force as 
he judged adequate to the enterprize. - Upon his ar- 
rival at Auguſtine, he had intelligence of an epide- 
mical diſtemper which raged at Charleſtown, and had 
ſwept off a vaſt number of inhabitants, This ani» - 
mated him to proceed with greater expedition. Ima- 
gining the town to be in a weak and defenceleſs ſtate, 
and that the militia in the country would be averſe - 
from coming nigh it through fear of the fatal infee- 
tion, he took on board a confiderable number of for. 
ces at Auguſtine, OG IN n Wann ow 
Carolina. et 
a | 
es this ume 2 Dutch tricks dne 0s 
longing to New-York, by order of the governor of 
Carolina, had been refitted at Charleſtown for cruiſ- 
ing on the coaſt. The command had been given to 
Captain Stool, who was ſent out on purpoſe to inter- 
cept the ſupplies regularly ſent to Auguſtine from the 
Havanna. After being out a few days he returned, 
and brought advice of having engaged a French ſloop 
oft the bar of Auguſtine z but upon ſeeing four ſhips 
more adyancing to her aſſiſtance, he thought proper 
to make all the fail he could for Charleſtown; and 
that he narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's 
hands, Scarcely had he delivered the news, when A Spa. 
five ſeparate ſmokes appeared on Sullivan's iſland, as French 
2 ſignal to the town that the ſame number of ſhips invaſion. 
were obſerved on the coaſt, 
SIR 
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Sm Nathaniel Johnſon being at. that time at his 
een ſeveral miles from town, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Rhett, commanding officer of the 
militia, immediately ordered the drums to beat, 
and the whole inhabitants to be put under arms. A 


meſſenger was diſpatched with the news to the Gover. 
nor, and letters to all the captains of the militia in 


the country, to fire their alarm guns, raiſe their com- 
panies, and with all poſſible eee We to the 
aſſiſtance of the town. 


| 235 the evening the ns, fleet came the length 


of Charleſtown bar; but as the paſſage was intricate 
and dangerous to ſtrangers, they did not think it 


prudent to venture over it while the darkneſs of the 


night approached, and therefore hovered on the coaſt 


all night within fight of land. Early next morning 
the watchmen ſtationed on Sullivan's Iſland obſerved 
them a little to the ſouthward of the bar, manning 
their gallies and boats, as if they intended to land on 


James's Hand ; but there having come to an anchor, 
they employed their boats all that day in ſounding 


the ſouth bar: which delay was of great ſervice to the 
Carolineans, as it afforded time for * militia in the 


e Mary ta town. 


TE . day Sir Nathaniel Jonſon the governor 
cametoCharleſtown, and found the inhabitants in great 
conſternation ; but he being a man of courage, and 
{killed in the arts of war, his preſence inſpired them 
with freſh confidence and reſolution. He proclaimed 
the martial law at the head of the militia, and gave the 


with 
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with the colony, and brought a number of them to his 
aſſiſtance. As the contagious diſtemper ſtill raged in 
Charleſtown, the Governor judged it imprudent to 
expoſe his men to the dangerous infection, unleſs ne- 
eeſſity required it, and therefore held his head quar- 
ters about half a mile diſtant from town. In the even- 
ing a troop of horſe, commanded by Captain George 
Logan, and two companies of foot, under the com- 


mand of Major George Broughton, reached the ca- 


pital, and kept diligent watch during the night. The 


next morning a company from James's Iſland, under 


the command of Captain Drake; another from Wan- 
do, under Captain Fenwick, and five more com- 
manded by Captains Cantey, Lynch, Hearn, Long- 


bois, and Seabrook, joined the militia of the town 3 
fo that the hole force of the province, with the Go» 


vernor at their head, was no IE age gde 
er * ang me 


. : 


Tus * following the a four ſhipe ar and d als 


ley came over the bar, with all their boats out for land - 


ing their men, and ſtood directly for the town, having 


the advantages of a fair wind and ſtrong tide. When 


they had advanced ſo far up the river as to diſcover the 
fortifications, they caſt anchor a little above Sullivan's 
Iſland. The Governor, ' obſerving | the enemy ap- 
proaching towards the town, marched his men in- 
to it to receive them; but finding they had ſtopt 
by the way, he had time to call a council of war, iv 
which it was agreed to put ſome great guns on board 
of ſuch ſhips as were in the harbour, and employ the 
gallant ſailors in their own: way, for the better de- 


tence of the town. William Rhett, a mag poſſeſſed 


of confiderable conduct and ſpirit, received a com- 


miſhon 
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 miſſjpn to be vice-admiralof this little fleet, and boiſld 


WeSar a paltred he Crone pulleys 


Tur enemy obſerving them egos in ma- 
king all poſſible preparations. for reſiſtance, ſent up a 
flag of truce to the Governor, to ſummon him to 
ſurrender, George Evans, who commanded Gran- 
ville baſtion, received their meſſenger at his landing 
from the boat, and conducted him ' blindfolded into 
the fort, until the Governor was in readineſs to re- 
ceive him. In the mean time the Governor, having 
drawn up his men in ſuch a manner as to make them 
appear to the greateſt advantage, received the French 
officer at their head; and having firſt ſhown him one 


fort full of men, he then conducted him by a diffe- 


rent route to another, giving the ſame men time to go 
by a ſhorter way, and be drawn up beforehand : and 
there, having given him a view of his ſtrength, he 
demanded the purport of his meſſage. The officer 
told him, that he was ſent by Monſ. le Feboure, ad- 
miral of the French fleet, to demand a ſurrender of 


the town and country, and their perſons priſoners of 


war; and that his orders allowed him no more than 
one hour for an anſwer, Governor Johnſon replied, 
that there was no occaſion for one minute to anſwer 
that meſſage: he told him, he held the town and 
country for the Queen of England ; that he could 
depend on his men, who would ſooner die than ſurren - 
der themſelves priſoners of war; that be was reſolved 
to defend the country to the laſt drop of his blood 
againſt the boldeſt invader, and he might go when 
he pleaſed and a Monl. le wer Wer with his- 


reſolution. 


I ; | Tas 
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Tus day following a party of the enemy went a- 
; ſhore on James's Iſland, and burnt. the houſes on a 

plantation by the river ſide. Another party, conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred and ſixty men, landed on the op- 
— ſide of the river, and burnt two veſſels in 
Dearſbyꝰs Creek, and ſet fire to his ſtorehouſe. Sir 
Nathaniel Johnſon, from ſuch beginnings perceiving 
that they were determined to carry ſire and ſword: 
vherever they went, doubled his diligence for the 
defence of the town. He ordered Captain Drake 
and his company, with a ſmall party of Indians, to 
James's Iſland, to defend their properties on that ſide. 
Drake marched. againſt them, but before he could 
bring up his men, the Indians, whom he could keep 
under no controul, and who ran through the woods 
with their uſual impetuoſity, had driven the invaders 
to their boats. Then advice was brought to town, 
that the party who landed on Wando Neck had kil- 
led a number of hogs and cattle, and were feaſt- 
ing on the plunder. Io prevent their farther pro- 
greſs into the country, and gire them a check if 
poſſible, Captain Cantey, with an hundred choſen 
men, was ordered to paſs the river privately in the 
night, and watch their motions. Before break of day 
the captain came up with them, and finding them 
in a ſtate of ſecurity, with fires lighted around them, 
ſurrounded and ſurpriſed them with a ſharp fire 
from every quarter; in conſequence of which, they 
were put in confuſion and fled, and a conſiderable 
part being killed, wounded, and drowned, the re- 
mainder ſurrendered n of war. | 

Havine Not this blow adden ves the 
force, of the enemy, and being encouraged and ani- 
Aa mated. 
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mated by their ſucceſs at land, the Carolineans de- 
termined alſo to try their fortune by ſea. Accord- 
ingly William Rhett ſet ſail with his fleet of ſix ſmall 
ſhips, and proceeded down the river to the place 
where the enemy rode at anchor; but the French 
perceiving this fleet ſtanding towards them, in great 
haſte weighed anchor and ſailed: over the bar. For 


ſome days nothing more was heard of them ; but, 


to make ſure, the Governor ordered Captain Watſon 
of the Sea-Flower out to fea, to examine whether or 
not the coaſt was clear. The captain returned with- 
out ſeeing the enemy, but obſerving ſome men on 
ſhore whom they had left behind, he took them 
on board and brought them to town. "Theſe men 
aſſured the Governor that the French were gone. 
In conſequence of which; orders were given for the 
martial law to ceaſe, and the inhabitants began to 
rejoice at their happy deliverance. 


 Howevex, before ni ght, certain advice was brought 


dhat a ſhip of force was ſeen in Sewee Bay, and that 
a number of armed men had landed from her at that 


The in- 
vaders re- 
pulſed and 
defeated 
by the 
militia. 


treated to their ſhip; and ſoon after Rhett coming 


place. Upon'examination:of the priſoners the Go- 
vernor found that the French expected a ſhip of war, 
with Monſ. Arbuſct their general and about two hun- 
dred men more to their aſſiſtance. The Governor 
ordered Captain Fenwick to paſs the river, and 
march againſt them by land ; while Rhett, with the 
Dutch privateer and a Bermuda ſloop armed, ſail- 
ed round by fea, with orders to meet him at Sewee 
Bay. Captain Fenwick came up with the enemy, 
and briſkly charged them, who, though advantage- 
ouſly poſted, aſtar a few volleys gave way, and re- 


to 


* 
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to his aſſiſtance, the French ſhip ſtruck. without firing 


a ſhot. Rhett, being obliged by contrary winds to 
remain all that day in Sewee Bay, / diſpatched John 


Barnwell, a volunteer, to the Governor, with an ac- 


count of their ſucceſs; and next morning, the wind 
changing, he returned to Charleſtown with his prize, 
and about ninety priſoners. 


Tnus ended Monſ. le Feboure's invaſion; of Caro- 
lina, little to his ,own honour as a commander, or to 
the credit and courage of his men. It is probable 
he: expected to find the province in a weak arid de- 
fenceleſs ſituation, and that the Governor would in- 
ſtantly furrender on his appearance before the town. 
But he was deceived, as many. commanders have 
been who entertain a deſpicable opinion of their ene- 
my. The Governor was a man of approved courage 
and conduct; the militia "undertook the various little 
enterprizes with the ſpirit of men who had not only 


the-bonour of the province, but alſo their whole pro- 


perties at ſtake, and amazing ſucceſs. crowned their 
endeavours. - Out of eight hundred men who came 
againſt this little colony, near thfee hundred were 
killed and taken priſoners; among the latter were 
Monſ. Arbuſet, their commander in chief by land, 
with ſeveral ſea officers, who together offered ten 
thouſand. pieces of eight for their ranſom... On tte 
other hand, the loſs ſuſtained by the provincial mili- 
tia was incredibly ſmall. - The Governor publicly 
thanked them for the unanimity and courage they 
had ſhewn. in repelling the invaders: and received 
from the Proprietors ſoon after tlie following letter. 
We heartily congratulate. you on your great and 
happy ſucceſs againſt the French and Spaniards; 
| . *.and 
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ce and for your eminent courage and conduct in the 
defence and preſervation of our province, we re- 
te turn you our thanks, and aſſure you, that we ſhall 
“always retain a juſt ſenſe of your merit, and will 
de take all e to AA your hgnal ſer- 
8 vices.! | | a. | 


ABovuT this time the long- projected nion "x 
England and Scotland took place in Britain, which 
was attended, as might have been expected, with the 


moſt intereſting and happy conſequences to both 


kingdoms. God and nature had joined the two to- 
gether, and of courſe all differences and diviſions 
ſubſiſting between them, while they acknowledged 
the ſame ſovereign, were impolitical and abſurd. 
Unity of affection and intereſt unqueſtionably con- 
ſtituted the ſtrength of the iſland, and could alone 
enable it to oppoſe foreign enemies with vigour and 
ſucceſs. Among the number of articles which com- 
poſed this important and beneficial treaty, it was a- 
greed, That all the ſubjeQs of the united kingdom 


* of Great Britain, ſhould, from and aſter this union, 


have full freedom and intercourſe of trade and na- 
T vigation to and from any port or place in the ſaid 
united kingdom, and the dominions and planta- 
T tions thereunto belonging; and that there ſhould 
« be a communication of all rights, privileges and ad- 
e vantages which do or may belong to the ſubjects 
60 of either kingdom, except where it is otherwiſe 
00 expreſsly agreed in theſe articles. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, two modes of religious worſhip were 


_ eſtabliſhed in the nation, which ſerved to perpetuate 


differences among the more ſtiff and rigid partizans 
of both the Epiſcopalian and Preſbyterian churches. 
ho. VG 4ST J 1 8 8 5 A 
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A diviſion in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was PR ” 


jmproper and unreaſonable as a diſunion in the nation, 
With reſpe& to the eſſential principles and — 
of religion, they are the ſame in both churches, and 
the difference between them lies in the modes of 
worſhip and government, in uſages, veſtments, 
forms and ceremonies, matters of little conſequence 


23 | 


with regard to religion. Both modes of, worſhip __ 


and government have their advantages and diſadvan- 
tages, and had delegates from both churches met 


at this juncture, and yielded a little on both ſides, 


for the ſake of mutual harmony, and uniformity; 
ſuch compliance might have been attended with 
happy effects. But the infclicity-of the times, and 
narrow ſentiments of the people, not admitting of 
this expedient, it was agreed that the Epiſcopalian 
government was only to extend to the colonies, and 
be conſidered as the eſtabliſhment in them. As the 


greateſt part of emigrants to America carried along 


with them prejudices againſt this eſtabliſhment, and 
diſcovered a tendency towards a republican form of 
church-government, it is remarkable that this difaf- 
fection has continued, and in proceſs of time been 
acquiring ſtrength, inſomuch that the hands of govern- 
ment, engaged in ſupport of the eſtabliſhed church, 
have often been weakened by it, and rendered un- 
able to anſwer the ends of their appointment. 


Azour this time the ſociety incorporated by King 
William, having received large benefaQtions for the 
purpoſe of propagating the goſpel, began to exert 
themſelves for ſending over, and maintaining miſ- 
fionaries in the plantations. As ſome colonies were 
totally deſtitute of the means of inſtruction, and 

others 


Miſſion- 
aries ſent 
out by the 


ſociety in 


England. 
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others ill provided; with miniſters, and unable to 
ſupport them, the ſociety conſidered the Britiſh ſub- 


- jeQs as the primary objects of their charity. To pre- 


vent the influence of Roman Catholic miſhonaries 
among the heathens was a ſecondary end in view 
with this charitable corporation, who were alſo to 
improve every favourable opportunity for the inſtruc- 
tion and converſion of negroes and Indians. While 
a number of miſſionaries were ordained for the nor. 
thern colonies, Samuel Thomas was ſent out to 
Carolina for the inſtruction of the Yamaſlee Indians; 
and to ſupply the different pariſhes, ſeveral more 
miſhonarics were on the paſſage to the province. 
The focicty had wrote to Sir Nathaniel Johnſon, 
expreſſing their zeal for the intereſt of religion, and 
earneſt defire for ſpreading the knowledge of the gol. 
pel among the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonics, 
and their hopes of his concurrence towards the ac- 
compliſhment of their excellent deſign. Upon the 
receipt of which the governor ſummoned a meeting 
of bis council, and ſent an anſwer to the corpora- 
tion in the following words: We could not omit 
4 this opportunity of teſtifying the grateful ſcuſe we 
* have of your moſt noble Chriſtian charity to our 
« poor infant church in this province, expreſſed by 
the generous encouragement you have been plea- 
“ ſed to give to thoſe who are coming miſſionaries, 
the account of which we have juſt now received 
« by our worthy friend and miniſter Mr. Thomas, 
„ who, to our great ſatisfaction, is now arrived. 


The extraordinary hurry we are in, occaſioned 


e by the late invaſion attempted by the French and 


« Spaniards, from whom Gad hath miraculouſly deli- 


nerd us, hath prevented our receiving a particular 
| oy account 
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& account from Mr. Thomas of your bounty, and 
4 alſo hath not given us leiſure to view your miſſion- 
« aries inſtructions, either in regard to what relates to 
t them or to ourſelves: but we ſhall take ſpeedy care 
« to give them all due encouragement, and the ve- 
« nerable ſociety the utmoſt ſatisfaction. There is 
4 nothing ſo dear to us as our holy religion, and 
« the intereſt of the eſtabliſned church, in which 
« we have been happily educated ; we therefore de- 
& youtly adore God's Providence in bringing, and 
&« heartily thank your foctety in encouraging, ſo many 
« miſſionaries to come among us. We promiſe your 
„ -honourable ſociety, it fhall be our daily ſtudy to 
« encourage their pious labours, to protect their per- 
« ſons, to revere their authority, to improve by their 
« miniſterial inſtructions, and, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
4 enlarge their annual ſalaries. When we have pla- 
« ced your miſſionaries in their ſeveral pariſhes ac- 
© cording to your directions, and received from them 


& an account of your noble benefaction of books for 


“ each pariſh, we ſhall then write more particular 
and full. In the mean time, we beg your honour- 
able ſociety to accept of our hearty gratitude, and 
* be aſſured of our fincere endeavour to concur with 


©: you in the noble deſign of propegnting © NY ho- - 


* iy religion.” 


Soo "Or the debe ien et and were ſet- 
tled in their reſpeQive pariſhes, Edward Marſton mi- 
niſter at Charleſtown died, and Mr. Thomas, whom 
the governor intended for his ſucceſſor, did not long 
ſurvive him : in conſequence of whoſe death, the go- 
vernor and council applied by letters to the ſociety, 


3 farther ſupplies, particularly a learned and 
prudent 


' 
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prudent man to take the charge of the capital. The 
Archbiſhop of Dublin recommended- Gideon John- 
ſton to them as a perſon for whoſe ſobriety, diligence, 
and ability, he dared to be anſwerable, and doubted 
not but he would execute the duty required in ſuch 
a manner as to merit the approbation of every one 
with whom he ſhould be concerned. - Accordingly, 
Mr. Jolinſton, being made commiſſary to the Biſhop 
of London for the province of Carolina, and having 
fifty pounds a- year ſettled on him from the ſociety, 
embarked for Charleſtown. On his arrival he had 
almoſt loſt his life in going aſhore: the ſhip in which 
he ſailed being obliged to come to an anchor off the 
bar to wait the return of the tide, and Mr. Johnſton, 
with ſeveral more paſſengers, being impatient to get 
to land, went on board of the ſmall boat to go up to 
the town; but a ſudden guſt of wind ariſing, drove 
the boat upon. a ſand bank, where they laytwo days, 


almoſt periſhing with hunger and thirſt, when ſome 
. eee diſcovered and relieved them. 


Ma. Johnſton was not the $78 perſon that ſhared 
of the charitable fund; for five more miniſters were 
ſettled in the country, to each of whom an allowance 
of fifty pounds a · ycar, beſides their provincial ſalary, 
was given by this incorporated ſociety. Two thouſand 
volumes of books were alſo ſent tobediſtributed among 
the people, by theſe miſſionaries, for their private uſe 
afid inſtruction. - Juſtice requires a relation of theſe 
facts for the honour of that ſociety, who ſupplied the 
province with inſtructors at this early period, when it 
was poor in itſelf, and ſtood ſo much in need of their 
generous aſliſtance. As the church of England, how- 


erer, continued to be conſidered as the eſtabliſhed 
I religion 
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religion of the province; and as all the "miniſters ſent 
out by this ſociety were of that perſuafion, Diſſenters, | 
who in general are not the moſt chatitable in theit 
judgments with regard to the condu@ of their neigh- 
bours, and who perhaps contributed, like manyothers, 
towards” railing this fund; e&ncluded that the ſociety 
had the propagation of Epiſcopa pany more in their eye 
than that of Chriſtianity. - But Ertainly it cannot be 
denied} that the members of this corporation, who 
not only contributed largely, but were "Iſo at Tuch - 
pains. in collecting a fund for this laudable end, were 
the proper judges in what: manner it ſhould be applied. 
Charity obliges irs to- belle ve, that this ſociety, whoſe 
defign' was fo benevolent, employed their "money in 
ſuch a way as they judged would be moſt agreeable - 
to the intentions of chofe who gave it, and moſt uſe- 
ful for the inſtruction and happineſs of their fellow 
creatures: yet mankind, in ſuch cafes, are apt to be 
forward in advancing their opinions wirli fegard to'the 
conduct of ſuch public managers, and, as they ſtands * 
ea themſelves, 5 Mae or "Conan —_— — WEE,” 


el * 


«© 7 
Ja ita 


Aso he Hofe of the your ind Lotd 1 Gtanville Lond N 
the Palatine died, and was ſucceeded in that high 2 
dignity by William Lord Craven. The death of that 
nobleman, by whoſe inſtruction and encouragement | : 
the ſeveral violent ſteps for the eſtabliſhment'and ſup. | 
port of the church of England in Carotifia had been 
taken, was now likely to produce fome change in 
the future ſtate of public affairs. Though the Go- - 
rernor and his friends ſtill maintained à majority it 
the houſe of aſſembly, yet, from the number aud 


temper of Diſſenters, they were not without fone + mY 
yas of ſeeing the fabric, which * 
| FS. 


+ 
* 
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ſuch uncommon induſtry been erecting, totally over. 
turned, While many Epiſcopalians in England were 


_ terrified with the proſpects of danger to their church, 


Edward 


'Tynte 
Aras veſting him with the government of the colony. 


the Carolincans took the alarm, and paſſed an act for 
its ſecurity in that province. The preamble of this act 
runs thus: Whereas the church of England has of 
late been ſo happily eſtabliſhed among, us, fearing 
that by the ſucceſſion of a new Governor this church 
may be either undermined or wholly ſubverted, 


to prevent which calamity falling upon us, be it 


« enaQted, That this preſent ' aſſembly ſhall conti- 
nue to fit two years, and for the time and term 
of eighteen months after the change of govern- 
* ment, whether by the death of the preſent Gover- 
6 nor, or the ſucceſſion of another in his time.” 
Whether the church muſt not have been in great 


danger when men were obliged to take ſuch an ex- 


traordinary meaſure for its ſecurity, we leave it to the 
world to judge. N 


* 
. Ar che peo of the year 1708, Colonel Edward 


Tynte received a commiſſion from Lord Craven, in- 


| 8 About the ſame time Charles Craven, brother to the 


Palatine, was made ſecretary to the province. During 
the time Sir Nathaniel Johnſon had governed the 


country, it had not only been threatened with a for- 


midable invaſion, but alſo torn to pieces with factions 


and diviſions, which had much retarded its progreſs | 


and improvement. Great confuſion among the peo- 


ple had been occaſioned: by the violent ſtretch of 
power in favour of an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 


The new Palatine, ſenſible of thoſe things, inſtructed 


orga Tynte-to n ſuch healing meaſures 48 
dan would 
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would be moſt conducive to the welfare of the ſettle- 


ment. Soon after his arrival he received a letter 5 1 


from the Proprietors to the following effect: We 
« hope by this time you bave entered upon your 
„government of our province of Carolina, and 
therefore we earneſtly require your endeavours to 
« reconcile the minds of the inhabitants to each 
« othetÞ that the name of parties; if any yet remains 


« among them, may be utterly extinguiſhed? for we 


can by no means doubt, but their unanimous con- 


« currence with our endeavours for their proſperity, 


« will moſt effectually render Carolina as flouriſhing 
«a colony as any in America.“ The late Palatine, 


from a mixture of ſpiritual and political pride, deſpi- 
ſed all Diſſenters, as the enemies of both the bierar- 


chy and monarchy, and believed the ſtate could only 
be ſecure, while the civil authority was lodged in the 
hands of high-church men. Lord Craven poſſeſſed 
not the ſame proud and intolerant ſpirit, and thought 
thoſe Carolineans, who maintained liberty of "conſciy 
ence, merited greater indulgences' from them; and, 


though a friend to the church of England, he always 
was doubtful whether the minds of the people” were 
ripe for the introduction of that eſtabliſhment. He 
therefore urged lenity and toleration, which in ge- 


neral have been productive of peace and union, 
while rigour and perſecution have ſeldom failed to 
excite diſcord and promote nnn 1 com · 
munity, ET MOU 


Tux expences incurred by the Frecich e 


though it terminated much to the honour of the Ca- 


rolineans, fell heavy on the colony, ſtill in a poor 
7 ICY condition. No taxes as yet had been 
B b 2 hid 
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The wv laid-on real or perſonal eſtates ;- the revenues we the 


venues of 
the colo- 


ny · 


colony were all;raiſed by duties laid on ſpirituous li. 
quors, ſugar, molaſſes, and a ſew other articles im- 


ported; and on deer-{kins and furs exported. The 


amount, of theſe ſeveral dutics was applied towards 
defraying the charges of government, ſuch, as raiſing 
and repairing fortifications, paying the Governor's 
ſalary, maintaining garriſons, providing, military 


ſtores, and ſalaries to ten miniſters of the church of 


England, and ſinking bills of, credit ſtamped, for an- 


ſwering the extraordinary expences of the province. 
Eight thouſand pounds had been iſſued for defraying 


the public expences occaſioned by the French inva- 
ſion; and the act laying an impoſition on fur, ſkins, 
and liquors, was continued, ſor the purpoſe of can- 
celling theſe bills of credit. From this time forward 
there was a gradual riſe in exchange and produce, 
owing, as many thought, to the emiſſion and eſta- 
bliſhment of paper currency in the province. Before 
bis period, French and Spaniſn gold and ſilver, 
brought into the country by pirates, privateers, and 


the over- balance of trade with the Welt Indies, an- 


ſwered all the purpoſes of internal commerce, and 
very little Engliſh coin was circulating in the country, 
However, ſoon after this emiſſion, fifty per cent. ad- 
vance was given by the mercbants for what Engliſh 
money there was; that is to ſay, for one hundred 


pounds Engliſh coin, they gave one hundred and 
fifty pounds paper currency of Carolina. 


A Loop war ſtill, continued between England 
and France. in Europe, and the ſucceſs; which had 


attended an expedition againit Acadia, bad encou- 


roger! the Britiſn nee to enter on bolder 
e under- 
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undertakings in America. The French in Canada 


were numerous and ſtrong, and Lord Godolphin, 
convinced of the neceſſity of maintaining a ſuperiori- 
ty over them, formed a deſign of attacking Quebec, 


and ſtriking ſuch a blow in that quarter as might Canada. 


render his adminiſtration diſtinguiſhed. He ſent for 
Sir Hovenden Walker, - rear-admiral of the white, 
and aſter holding a private conſultation with him re- 
ſpecting the enterptiae, immediately began to make 
preparations: for it. Six thouſand men were drawn 
from the army in Flanders, and the command of 
them was given to General Hill. Eleven ſhips of the 
line, one frigate, and two bomb-ſhips, were fitted out: 
#ranſports were provided, on board of which the ar- 
my embarked and failed for Boſton in New England. 
They arrived there on the 24th of June 2741, but by 
no means met with that zeal and ardour for the ex- 
pedition among the people of New England that might 
have been expected, conſidering its intereſting con- 
ſequence with reſpect to them. Colonel Francis Ni- 
colſon, who had been ſucceſsſul in Acadia the year 
before, haſtened to Boſton, and firſt uſed: his utmoſt 
endeavours to forward the expedition, and then march · 
ed by land, with a body of white men and Indians, 
againſt Montreal. Before Sir Hovenden Walker had 
procured every thing requiſite to his expedition, the 
ſeaſon of the year was too far advaneed. The navi- 
gation up the river St. Laurence was hazardous, and 
none but unſkilful pilots could be found. A ſudden 
blow muſt neceſſarily be ſtruck, or otherwiſe, as the 
froſty ſeaſon begins there ſo early, the fleet might find 
it difficult to return down the river. When they ſet 
fail, they had every thing to dread from their own 
. ignorance and a dangerous navigation. In proceed- 
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ing up the river they found uncertain and rapid cur- 
rents, and met with dark and foggy weather: in 
conſequence of which eight tranſports ran. upon a 
rock, and almoſt nine hundred men periſhed. This 
unhappy accident caſt a damp upon'the ſpirits of the 
army, and their plan was fruſtrated,” In a council of 
war it was judged imprudent and imptacticable to 


carry large ſhips up ſuch a river without the moſt 


ſkilful pilots, and therefore they returned to New 
England. General Francis Nicolſon having heard of 
the miſcarriage of the expedition upon the river, re- 
treated alſo from Lake George, and no more attempts 
were made for many years um the ng. _ 

ments | in e | * 


[Tis the year hellowing the French Hi a colony 
at the mouth of the great river Miſſiſſipi. Lewis the 
, XIVth thought proper to grant a territory of vaſt ex- 
tent in that quarter to Secretary Crozat, by which 
he evidently encroached on lands belonging to the 
Proprietors of South Carolina. Though the Caroli- 
neans had not a little to fear from a ſettlement in ſuch 
a ſituation, yet Crozat was allowed to take peaceable 
poſſeſſion. without any complaints from the Proprie- 
tors, or ition from the Britiſh government. 
From this period a new competitor for the affection 
and intereſt of Indian nations aroſe, more active and 


enterpriſing than the Spaniards, whoſe motions the 
Carolineans had good reaſon to watch with a 3 
and 8 eye. 


Azour the ſame time e 0 was ide to the 
Proprietors for lands in Carolina, by a number of 


Palatines haraſſed in Germany by the calamities of a 
|; * 
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tedious war, and reduced to circumſtances of great 
indigence and miſery. The Proprietors wiſely judg- 
Ing, that by ſuch acquiſitions the value of their lands 
would increaſe, and the ſtrength of their ſettlement 
would be promoted, determined to give every poſli- 
ble encouragement to ſuch emigrants. Ships were 
provided for their tranſportation. Inſtructions were 

ſent to Governor Tynte to allow an hundred acres of 
land for every man, woman, and child, free of quit- 
rents for the firſt ten years; but, at the expiration of 
that term, to pay one penny per acre annual-rent for 
ever, according to the uſages. and cuſtoms of the 
province. Upon their arrival Governor Tynte grant- 
ed them lands in North Carolina, where they ſettled, 
and flattered themſelves with having found in the hi- 
deous wilderneſs an happy retreat from the ſtorms 
and deſolations of war raging in Europe. 


Howzvxx, like many others, Governor Tynte had 
ſcarcely time to learn the real ſtate of the country, 
in order to eſtabliſh proper regulations in it, before 
he died. After his death, a competition aroſe in the 
council about the ſucceſſion. One party declared for 
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Robert Gibbes, and another for Thomas Broughton. | 


Gibbes, however, carried his election, and for a lit- 
tle while ſtood at the head of the colony. During 
his time, we know nothing remarkable that happened. 
An act of aſſembly paſſed for appointing commiſſion- 
ers, impowering them to take ſubſcriptions and col- 
le& public contributions for building a church at 
Charleſtown. Water paſſages were carried ſouthward 
to Port-Royal, for the eaſe and convenience of paſſen- 
gers by ſca, and money was n for building pub» 

| lic 


Robert 
Gibbes 


* 
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lie bridges, and eſtabliſhing ferries, for the accom- 


wodation of travellers * land. 


Bur as it p to the ee . bribery 


| and corruption had been uſed by Robert Gibbes to 


Craven 


gain his election to the government, he was not per- 
mitted to continue long in that office ; LAY forbade 
their Receiver-General to pay him any ſalary, and 


ordered the money due to be tranſmitted to Richard 


Shelton their ſecretary in England. A commiſſion 


| was ſent out to Charles Craven, a man of great know- 


ledge, courage and integrity, by his brother, inveſt- 


: ing him with the government of the colony. His coun- 


cil was compoſed of Thomas Broughton, Ralph Izard, 
Charles Hart, Samuel Eveleigh, and Arthur Middle- 
ton, c.; all men of conſiderable property, and expe- 
rience in provincial affairs. The aſſembly in his time 
was not elected, as formerly, in a riotous and tumul- 
tuary manner, but with the utmoſt harmony and regu- 
larity, and proceeded to their deliberations with great 
temper: and mutual friendſhip. The Governor had 
inſtructions to defend the province againſt the French 
and Spaniards, and for that purpoſe to form and cul- 
tivate the firmeſt friendſhip and alliance with the In- 
dians; to promote fiſheries and manufactures, which 
was certainly an abſurd and ridiculous inſtruction; 
for while they had ſo much land, agriculture was evi- 
dently more profitable and beneficial to both the poſ- 


- ſeflors and Proprietors of the province. He was re- 


quired to'overlook the courts, and take ſpecial care 
that juſtice be equitably adminiſtered, and that no 
interruptions or delays attend the execution of the 
laws: he was ordered to employ eight men to ſound 


Port-Royal river for the benefit of navigation, and 
1 to 
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to fix on the moſt convenient ſpot for building a 


town, with a harbour nigh it; and to tranſmit all acts 
of aſſembly made from time to time to England, for 


the Proprietors approbation or diſapprobation, and 
ſuch other public matters as appeared to him of ge- 
neral concern and utility, he was-required carefully 
to ſtudy and promote. 


Inthe year 1712, after Governor Craven had aſſum- 


ed the management of the colony, a dangerous con- 


ſpiracy was formed by the Indians of North Carolina 
againſt the poor ſettlers in that quarter. The cauſe of 
the quarrel we have not been able clearly to find out; 
probably they were offended at the encroachments 
made on their hunting lands. The powerful tribes 


of Indians called Corees, Tuſcororas, and ſeveral 


more, united, and determined to murder or expel 
the European invaders. As uſual, they. carried on 


their bloody deſign with amazing cunning and pro- 


found ſecrecy. Their chief town they had in the firſt 


place ſurrounded with a wooden breaſt-work, for the 
ſecurity of their own families. Here the different 
tribes met together to the number of twelve hundred 


bowmen, and formed their horrid plot. From this 
place of rendezvous they ſent out ſmall parties,' who 
entered the fertlements, under the maſk of friendſhip, 
by different roads. At the change of the full moon 
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all of them had agreed to begin their murderous. 


operations, on the ſame night. When that night came, 
they entered the planters houſes, demanded provi- 


ſions, out of pretence were diſpleaſed with them, and 


then murdered men, women, and children, without 


mercy or diſtinction. To prevent the alarm ſpreading 


through the — they ran like fierce and bloody 


Ce tygers 


ö 
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tygers from houſe to houſe, ſpreading laughter among 
the ſcattered families wherever they went. None of 
the coloniſts, during the fatal night, knew what had 
befallen their neigbbours, until the barbarians had 
reached their own doors. About Roanock one hun- 
dred and thirty- ſeven ſettlers fell a ſacrifice to their 
ſavage fury the firſt night; among whom were a Swiſs 
baron, and almoſt all the poor Palatines who had late- 
ly come into the country. Some, however, who had 
hid themſelves in the woods, having eſcaped, next 
morning gave the alarm to their neighbours, and 
prevented the total deſtruction of that colony. Every 
family had orders ſpeedily to aſſemble at one place, 
and the militia, under arms, kept watch day and night 


around them, until the news of the ſad diſaſter reach- 


ed the province of South Carolina. 


Harry was it for the diſtreſſed North Carolineans 
Governor Craven loſt no time in collecting and diſ- 
patching a force to their afliſtance and relief. The 
aſſembly voted four thouſand pounds for the ſervice 
of the war. A body of militia, conſiſting of fix hun- 


dred men, under the command of Colonel Barnwell, 


marched againſt the ſavages. Two hundred and 
eighteen Cherokees, under the command of Captains 
Harford and Turſtons ; feventy-nine Creeks, under 


| Captain Haſtings ; forty-one Catabaws, under Cap- 


tam Cantey, and twenty-cight Vamaſſes, under 
Captain Pierce, being furniſhed with arms, join- 
ed the Carolineans in this expedition. Hideous and 
dreadful, at this time, was that wilderneſs through 
which Colonel Barnwelt had to march; and to get 
to North Carolina in time, for the chef of the peo- 


ple, the utmoſt expedition was requiſite, In ſuch a 
caſe 
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caſe it was not poſſible for his men to carry a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of proviſions, together with arms and 
ammunition, along with them, or to have theſe things 
provided at different ſtages by the way. There was 
no road through the woods upon which either horſes 
or carriages could conveniently paſs; and his army 
had all. manner of hardſhips and dangers from the 
climate, the wilderneſs, and the enemy, to encounter. 
In ſpite of every difficulty, Barnwell advanced againſt 
them, employing his Indian allies to hunt for provi- 
ſions to his men by the way. At length, having come 


up with the ſavages, he attacked them, and being 


much better ſupplied with arms and ammunition than 


his enemy, he did great execution among them. In 


the firſt battle he killed three hundred Indians, and 
took about one hundred priſoners. After which the 
Tuſcororas retreated to their town, within a wooden 
breaſtwork ; there Barnwell ſurrounded them, and 
| having killed a conſiderable number, forced the re- 
mainder to ſue for peace: ſome of his men being wound- 
ed, and others having ſuffered much by conſtant watch- 
mg, and much hunger and fatigue, the ſavages the 
more eaſily obtained their requeſt. In this expedition 
it was computed that Barnwell killed, woanded, and 
, captivated near a thouſand Tuſcororas. The remain- 
der, who eſcaped on the terms of peace, ſoon after 
this heavy chaſtiſement, abandoned their country, and 
joined a northern tribe of Indians on the Ohio river. 
King Blunt, who afterwards came to South Carolina, 
confirmed the account of the number the enemy had 
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loſt. Of Barnwell's party five Carolineans were kil- 


led, and ſeveral wounded : of his Indians, thirty-ſix 
were killed, and between ſixty and ſeventy wounded. 
In juſtice to this officer it muſt be owned, never had 
FP Cc'2 any 
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any expedition againſt the ſavages in Carolina been 
attended with ſuch hazards and difficulties, nor had 
the conqueſt of any tribe of them ever been more 


general and complete. 


A1.THoUGH the W eee to North Carolina Was 
well conducted, and proved as ſucceſsful as the moſt 
ſanguine of the Carolineans could have expected, yet 
the expence the public had incurred by-it fell heavy 
on the province, the revenues of which were incon- 
ſiderable, and not at all adapted for ſuch important and 
_ extenſive enterprizes. But as great harmony at this 
time ſubſiſted between the Governor and aſſembly, 
| they were well diſpoſed for concurring with him in 
every meaſure for the public ſafcty and relief. The 
ſtamping of bills of credit had been uſed as the 
eaſieſt method of defraying theſe expences incur- 
ed for the public defence: however, at this time 


the legiſlature thought proper to eſtabliſn a pub- 


lic bank, and iſſued forty-eight thouſand pounds in 
bills of credit, called Bank-bills, for anſwering the 
exigencies of government, and for the convenience 
of domeſtic commerce. This money was to be lent 
out at intereſt, on landed or perſonal ſecurity; and, 
according to the tenour of the act for iſſuing the 
fame, it was to be ſunk gradually, by four thouſand 
pounds a-year ; which ſum was ordered to be paid 
annually. by the borrowers, into the hands of com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpole. After the emiſ- 
fion of theſe bank-bills, the rate of exchange and the 
price of produce quickly aroſe, and in the firſt year 
advanced to one hundred and fin in dhe ſecond 


to two hundred per cent. 


WiTH 
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W1Tr reſpe& to the utility of this paper money, 
the planters and merchants, according ta their dit- 
ferent views and intereſts, were divided in opinion: 
The former, who, for the moſt part, ſtood indebted 


Remarks 


on paper 
currency. 


to the latter, found that this provincial currency 


was not only neceſſary to anfwer the exigencies of 


government, but alfo very uſeful and convenient in 


the payment of private debts. This money being 
local, in proportion as it increaſed in quantity, it 
raiſed the nominal price of provincial commodities: 

and became of courſe prejudicial to creditors, in pro» 
portion as it was profitable to debtors; for though it 
depreciated fifty per cent. in a year, during which time 
the planters flood indebted to the merchants, the 
next year ſuch creditors were obliged to take it in 


payment, or produce, which bad advanced in price, 


according to the quantity of money in circulation. 
By the acts of aflembly which eſtabliſhed theſe bills of 


credit, the currency was ſecured, and made a tender 


in law in all payments; ſo that if the creditor refuſed 
this money before witneſſes offered to him, the debt 
was diſcharged from the minute of his refuſal. Beſides, 
the planters knew, that in à trading country gold and 
ſilver, by various channels, would make their way 
out of it, when they anſwer the purpoſes of 'remit- 
trance better than produce, to their great prejudice: 
paper-money ſerved to remedy this inconvenience, 
and to keep up the price of provincial commodities, 
38 it could not leave the colony, and anſwered the 
purpoſe for paying private debts as well, or rather 


better, than gold and filver. As the trade of the 


country increaſed, no doubt a certain quantity of 


money was neceflary to carry it on with eafe and 


freedom; but when paper bills are permitted to in- 
| | creaſe 
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cereaſe beyond what are neceſſary for commercial eaſe 
and utility, they fink in value; and in ſuch a caſe 
PI loſe in 0 e to their deprenation: 


25 Carolina, as well as in the other Britiſh colonies 
in America, the greateſt: part of gold and filver cur- 
rent was foreign coin, and the different aſſemblies 
ſettled their value from time to time, by laws pecu- 
liar to each province. To remedy the inconveniences 
ariſing from the different rates at which the ſame ſpe - 
cies of foreign coin did paſs in the ſeveral colonies 
and plantations, Queen Anne, in the fixth year of her 
reign, had thought fit, by her royal proclamation, 
to ſettle and aſcertain the current rate of foreign coin 
in all her colonies. The ſtandard at which currency 
was fixed by this proclamation, was at an hundred 
and thirty-three pounds, fix ſhillings and cight-pence 

per cent.; but this regulation, however convenient 
and advantageous to trade, was afterwards little re- 
garded in theſe provinces, and the confuſion of cur- 
tent money continued and 8 


AFTER the emiſſion of this great quantity of bank- 
ills 3 in Carolina, and ſpeedy riſe of the price of pro- 
duce in conſequence” of it, the merchants of London, 
to whom the colony ſtood indebted, judging it pre- 
judicial to trade, complained of it to the Proprietors. 
They perceived that the trade of the country, by this 
means, would be carried on entirely without ſilver or 
gold; and although their factors in Carolina might 
raiſe the price of Britiſh commodities and manufac- 
tures, equal to the advanced price of the produce, 
yet it might be for their intereſt ſometimes to take 


gold and ſilver rather than produce in return for theif 
; Britiſh 
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Britiſh goods. They conſidered the iſſuing of ſuck 
bank: notes as a violation of the laws of England, and 
prevailed on the Proprietors to write Governor Cra- 
ven a letter to the following effect. We have heard 
% complaints from ſeveral hands of an act you have 
«' paſſed, called the Bank Act. We do recommend 
* to you to conſider of ſome expedient for prevent- 
« ing the miſchievous conſequences of that act, leſt, 
<« upon further complaints, we be forced to repeal it. 
« The act is exclaimed againſt by our London mer-' 
“ chants as injurious. to trade, as an infringement 
c and violation of the laws of Great Britain, and 
* made almoſt in oppoſition to the act of the ſixth 
e of Queen Anne. Therefore we expect, for pre- 
« venting ſuch complaints for the future, that you 
« will endeavour, as much as in you lies, to reduce 
© that paper credit, pretended to be eſtabliſhed in 
e your bank act, and that you will ſtrictly put in ex- 
% ecution the aforeſaid act of Queen Anne.” | 


As the trade of the colony had of late years 
conſiderably increaſed, and was altnoſt entirely. car- 
ried on in Britiſh ſhips, it's protection was an object 
which demanded the attention either of the Proprie- 
tors or the Britiſh adminiſtration. The war in Europe 
had engrofled the care of the latter, and the former 
were either unable or unwilling to bear the expence 
of its protection. They had leaſed their property in 
the Bahama iſlands to a company of merchants, which 
turning out to little account; the Iſland of Providence 
became a receptacle for vagabonds and villains of all 
nations. From this place of rendeavous a crew of Trade in- 
deſperate pirates had been accuſtomed to puſh out to e. by 
ſea, and, in defiance of the laws of nations, to ob- e 
N | ſtruct 
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ſtruct navigation. The trade of Carolina and that of 
the Weſt Indies ſuffered greatly from their depreda- 


tions. For five years after this period thoſe lawleſs 
robbers reigned as the maſters of the Gulph of Flo- 
rida, plundering and taking ſhips of every nation. 


North Carolina, by the conqueſt of its maritime tribes 


of Indians, had alſo become a refuge for thoſe rogues, 
who carried their prizes into Cape Fear river, or Pro- 
vidence, as beſt ſuited their convenience or intereſt. 
Their ſucceſs induced bold and rapacious ſpirits to join 
them, and in time they became fo formidable, that 
no inconfiderable force was requiſite to ſuppreſs 


them. | 


Arrzx a long and expenſive war, a treaty of peace 
and commerce was concluded between Britain, France 


and Spain in Europe; and orders were ſent to all the 


colonies to deſiſt from acts of hoſtility. Governor Cra- 
ven, deeply intereſted in the proſperity of Carolina, 
now turned his attention to improve the precious bleſ- 
ſings of peace, and to diffuſe a ſpirit of induſtry and 
agriculture throughout the ſettlement. The lands in 
Granville county were found upon trial rich and fertile, 
and the planters were encouraged to improve them. 
Accordingly a number of plantations were ſettled in 
the neighbourhood of Indian nations, with whom the 
Governor ſtudied to cultivate a friendly correſpon- 
dence. For the purpoſes of trade ſome men took up 


their reſidence in their towns, and furniſhed them with 


clothes, arms, and ammunition, in exchange for their 
furs and deer-ſkins. An agent was appointed to ſuper- 
intend the affairs of Indian tribes, and to conciliate by 


| all poſſible means their friendſhip and eſteem. Seve- 


ral interior regulations, conducive to the peace and 
3 4 | | proſperity 
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proſperity of the col lony, were alſo eſtäbliſhed. The 
coloniſts, as an eminent writer obſerves, in general 
carry with them ſo much of the Engliſh Naw as is ap- 
plicable to their local cireumſtances and fituation; 
ſuch as, tlie general rules of inheritante, and of pro- 
tection from perſonal injuries. What may be proper 
to be admitted, and what are neceſſary t6 be rejected, 
is judged and determined, in the firſt inſtance; by the 
provincial judicature, then ſubject to the approbation 
or diſapprobation of the Proprietors; and J0 far of the 
Britiſh-parſament, that nothing may be attempted by 
them derogatory to the ſovereignty and ſupreme juif 
dickiot of the mother country. At this time Gover- 
nor Craven obtained the aſſent of the General Aﬀem? 
bly, to make ſeveral Engliſh ſtatutes of the ſame force 
in Carolina as if they had been enacted in it. The 


people regarded him as a wiſe and indulgent parent, 


and wiſhed to copy the ſpirit of their laws from the 


Engliſh original, although they received their obliga- 
tion and authoritative force from their being the laws 
of the aten. 


ABovur this time Nicholas Trott, the Chief Juſtice 
of the colony, returned from England, where he had 


Several 
Engliſh 
ſtatutes 
adopted. 


been for ſome time engaged in the. ſettlement of pri- 


vate affairs. During his ſtay in Britain he had en- 
groſſed the favour of the Proprietors, who finding 


him to be a man of great abilities, profeſſed a high 


reſpect for him, and afterwards deſired his aſſiſtance 


and advice in every caſe reſpecting the future manage- 


ment of their colony. They advanced his ſalary 
to one hundred pounds a- year, and he agreed to 
carry on a regular correſpondence with their ſecreta- 
ry, and to give them the beſt intelligence with reſpe& 
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to their provincial affairs. Trott baving thus ſecured 
the confidence of the Proprictors in England, ſoon after 
he came to Carolina, began to plume himſelf on his 
advantageous circumſtances, and to treat his former 
friends in the colony with that pride and. inſolence 
too common to moſt men in office and power. On 
the other hand, thoſe men, offended at his arrogance, 
watched his conduct with an envious and malignant 
eye, and ſeemed to deſire nothing more than to hum- 


ble his pride and deſtroy his influence. To this fatal 


difference may be aſcribed ſeveral future jealouſies 
and diſturbances with which the coloniſts were haraſ- 


c 


eee 


ve * 
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TR the death of Queen Anne, George, 4 
© Eleor of Hanover, aſcended the Britiſh 
throne, and was crowned on the 12th of October, 


1714. This event was far from giving general ſatis- | 


faction to the Britiſh nation. A conſiderable party 
of the principal landholders favoured the pretenſions 
of the houſe of Stewart, but were ſo divided in their 
councils and ſchemes, that they loſt all influence and 
weight. Having no head, they were unable to turn 
the balance againſt the party in the other fcale, who, 
by degrees, engroſſed the royal favour, and all offices 
of power and truſt in the kingdom. By this differ- 
ence, however, a ſpirit of civil diſcord and ſedition 
was excited in the nation, and the Chevalter, encou- 
raged by it, and flattered with the hopes of aſſiſtance 
from France, formed a project of ſnatching the ſcep- 
ter by force of arms from the family of Hanover. 
For this purpoſe, a party in Scotland had recourſe to 
arms, but. meeting with little aſſiſtance from the pre- 
tended friends of the cauſe in England, the infurrec- 
tion was ſoon quelled, and their raſh defign _ 
n ; 

„Dose the "WR reign the Lords cn ee 
of trade and plantations, from the contentions that 
prevailed in ſome of the colonies, had taken occaſion 
to look more narrowly than formerly they uſed to do, 
into the ſtate of proprietary governmenta in America, 
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in order to form a plan for purchaſing and unit- 
ing them more cloſely to the crown. They eaſily 
perceived the advantage of beginning this negotia- 
tion as ſoon as poflible, for the Tooner the purchaſe 
was made, the caſier it would be obtained. Accord- 
ingly, they wrote to the Proprietors of each colony, 
acquainting them, it was her Majeſty's pleafure and 
command, that all governors of her foreign planta- 
tions do tranſmit to them frequent and full informa- 


tion of the ſtate of their reſpeQive colonies, as well 


The ng 
ma 

| — 
the de- 
ſtruction 
of the 
colony. 


in reſpect to the adminiſtration of government and 
juſtice, as to their progreſs in trade and improvements. 
The Queen, though no friend to non- conformiſts, had 
alſo ſtretched out a hand of relief to the diſtreſſed Diſ- 
ſenters of Carolina, and publicly diſapproved oſ ſome 


oppreſſive acts to which they had been ſubjected. 


This ſerved to encourage a ſpirit of murmur and diſ- 
content among the Carolineans at the proprietary go- 
vernment, and to give their eyes a direction to the 
crown at every future period, when they 1 


themſclves aggrieved under it. 


: * ——— the ſame year in- which the attention of 
Britain was occupied by a civil broil, the colony of 
Carolina was viſited with a terrible Indian war, which 
threatened its total extirpation. The numerous and 
powerful tribe of Indians called Tamaſſees, probably 
at the inſtigation « of the Spaniards at Auguſtine, were 
the moſt active in promoting this conſpiracy againſt 
the ſettlement, though every tribe around was, more 
or leſs. concerned in it. The Vamaſſees poſſeſſed a 
large territory lying backward from Port-royal Iſland, 
on the north-caſt ſide of Savanna river, which to 
this day is called Indian Land. By the Carolincans 
this 
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| this. tribe had long been eſteemed as friends and al- 
lies, who had admitted a number of traders into their 
towns, and ſeveral times aſſiſted the ſettlers in their war- 
like enterprizes. Of all other Indians they were be- 
lieved to habour in their minds the moſt inveterate 
and irreconcilable enmity to Spaniards. For many 


years they had been accuſtomed to make incurſions ' 


into the Spaniſh territories, and to wage war with the 
Indians within their bounds. In their return from 


thoſe ſouthern expeditions, it had been a common 


practice with them to lurk in the woods round Au- 
guſtine, until they ſurprized ſome Spaniard, and 
brought him priſoner home to their towns. On the 


bodies of theſe unfortunate priſoners they were ac- 


cuſtomed to exerciſe the moſt wanton: barbarities; 
ſometimes cutting them to pieces flowly, joint by 
joint, with knives and tomahawks; at other times 
burying them up to the neck under ground, then 
ſtanding at a diſtance and marking at their heads with 
their pointed arrows; and, at other times, binding 
them to a tree, and piercing the tendereſt parts of 
their naked bodies with ſharp-pointed ſticks of burn- 


ing wood, which laſt, becauſe the moſt painful and 


excruciating method of torture, was the moſt com- 
mon among them. ** 
. 4 
"To ca ſuch TM 3 * being ins, 
mitted on the bodies of human creatures, the legiſ- 
lature of Carolina paſſed a law, offering a reward of 
five pounds for every Spaniſh priſoner theſe Indians 
ſhould bring alive to Charleſtown; which law, though 
it evidently procceded from motives of humanity,, 
yet, in the event, it proved very inconſiſtent with good 
policy: for, in conſequence of this act, the * 
ces 
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ſees brought ſeveral Spaniards, at different times, ts 
Charleſtown, where they claimed the reward for 
their priſoners, and delivered them up to the gover- 
nor. Charles Craven, who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
bumanity than valour, uſed to ſend back ſuch priſon- 
ers to Auguſtine, charging the Spaniſh government 
with the expences of their paſſage and the reward to 
the Yamaſſces. But this humane practice, while it 
diſplayed Engliſh greatneſs of mind, ſerved alſo to be- 
gin an intercourſe, which will exhibit to us a ſad ſpe- 
cimen of Spaniſh honour and gratitude. | 


For twelve months before the war broke out, the 
traders among the Yamaſſees obſerved that their chicf 
warriors went frequently to Auguſtine, and returned 
loaded with preſents; but were nat apprebenſive of 
any ill conſequence from ſuch generoſity. John 


| Fraſer, an honeſt 'Seotch Highlander, who lived a- 


mong the Vamaſſecs, and traded with them, had of- 
ten heard theſe warriors tell with what kindneſs they 
had been treated at Auguſtine. One had received a hat, 
another a jacket, and a third a coat, all trimmed with 
filver lace. Some got hatchets, others great knives, 
and almoſt all of them guns and ammunition, to pre- 
pare them for ſtriking ſome great and important blow. 
Theſe warriors told Mr. Fraſer, that they had dined 
with the governor at Auguſtine, and waſhed his face, 
(a ceremony uſed by Indians as a token of friendſhip), 
and that now the Spaniſh governor was their king, 
and not the Governor of Carolina. Still, however, 
the Carolineans remained ſecure, and, having ſuch 
confidence in the Indians, dreaged no ill conſequences 
from this new intercourſe 'and uncommon kindneſs. 


. * NP ae to the Spaniards, 


their 
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their fondneſs for preſents, but could ſuſpect no miſ- 
chie vous plot meditated againſt the ſettlement by 
friends and allies. They were not ignorant that the 
ſubjects of both England and Spain always endeavour - 
ed, for the ſake of peace, to court the friendſhip of 
Indian nations, who were ſuch powerful and dangerous 
enemies. Each competitor knew their paſſion for war, 
and how heavy their vengeance, wherever it pointed, 
generally fell, and therefore good policy dictated the 


neceſſity of turning the edge of their fierce and bloody 


temper againſt their WON in order to ſave 
_ themſelves, 12 oh 


Ir was a common — IREEN 
among theſe ſavages to ſingle out a particular war- 


rior of influence and authority among them, and to 
court his favour with trifling . preſents and conſtant 


. civility. Among the Yamaſlces'one named Sanute 


was Fraſer's friend, who, with his fellow-warriors, 
had alſo been at Florida, and ſhared of the Spaniards 
aden libavaley. During bis altace "Me, Prefer 


had married a fine woman; and Sanute, who had a 


great regard for him, after his return home came to 
his houſe, and brought along with him ſome ſweet 
herbs, to ſhow the lady a mark of reſpect, agree- 
able to cuſtoms of Indian nations. So ſoon as he 
entered the habitation of his friend, he called for 
a baſon of water, in which he bruiſed the herbs, 
and firſt waſhed Mrs. Fraſer's face and hands, and 


then, clapping his own hands upon his breaſt, told 
her, that, * the future, he would communicate 


to her all he knew in his heart. She; in return, 
thanked him, and made him ſome preſent. Accord- 
ingly, about nine days before hoſtilities commenced, 
Sanute 
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Sanute came to Mrs. Fraſer's houſe, and told her, 
mat the Engliſh were all wicked heretics, and would 
go to hell; and that the Vamaſſees would alſo follow 
them, if they ſuffered them to live in their country ; 
that now the governor of Auguſtine was their king; 
that there would be a terrible war with- the Engliſh, 
and they only waited for the bloody ſtick to be re- 
turned from the Creeks before they began it. He told 
them, that the Yamaſſees, the Creeks, the Cherokees, 
and many other nations, together with the Spaniards, 
were all to engage in it; and advifed them to fly to 
Charleſtown with all they had in the greateſt haſte, 
and if their own pettiauger was not large enough to 
earry them, he would lend them his canoe." Fraſer, 
not a little aſtoniſhed at the news, aſked him, how 
the Spaniards could go to war with the Carolineans, 
while at peace with' Great Britain? To which Sanute 


replied, the Spaniſh” governor told him that there 


would ſoon be a war again with the Engliſh, and that 
while they attacked the Carolineans by land, he 
would ſend to Spain for a fleet of ſhips' to block up 
the harbour, ſo that not a man or woman of them 
ſhould eſcape. ' Fraſer aſked him, how long it might 
be fince they had formed this horrid defign ? Sanute 
anſwered; Do not you remember about twelve months 
ago that Iſhiagaſka, one of our chief warriors, with 
four more Indians, went to the Creeks. Fraſer ſaid, 
he remembered it well. Then it was, ſaid Sanute, 
he carried with him a Spaniſh talk for deſtroying all 
the Engliſh inhabitants-of the province ;- and, laying 
his hand upon his heart, declared he had told them 
all he knew, and repeated his advice to them to fly 


with all expedition: but, if they were determined to 


ſtay and run all hazards, he concluded by affuring 
1 them, 
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them, that, to prevent torture, 5 3 claim the 
privilege of performing | the laſt friendly office to 
them; which was to kill them with his own hands. 

Fraſer ſtill entertained ſome doubts, but his wife be- ; 
ing terrified, he reſolved at all events to get out of 

the way, and accordingly, without delay, put his wife, 

his child, and moſt valuable eſſects, into his date 

and made his . to > Charleſtown, | 


Watz the time Pans nigh u Ghich this dark ** 
Vas to be put in execution, Captain Nairn, agent for 
Indian affairs, and many traders, reſided at Pocota- 
ligo, the largeſt. town belonging to the Lamaſſees. 
Mr. Fraſer, probably either diſcrediting what he had 
heard, of from the hurry. and confuſion which the 
alarm occaſioned, unfortunately had not taken time 
to communicate the intelligence he had received to 
his friends, who remained in a ſtate of falſe ſecurity. 
in the midſt of their enemies. The caſe of the ſcat- 
tered ſettlers on the frontiers was equally lament- 
able, who wete living under no ſuſpicions of danger. 
However, on the day before the Yamaſſees began 
their bloody operations, Captain Nairn, and ſome of 
the traders obſerving an uncomton gloom, on their 
ſavage. countenances, and apparently great agitations 
of ſpirit, which to them prognoſticated approach- 
ing miſchief, went to their chief men, begging to 
know the cauſe of their uneaſineſs, and promiſing, if 
any injury had been done them, to give them ſatis- 
faclion. The chiefs replied, they had no complaints 
to make againſt any one, but intended to gd a-hunting 
carly the next morning. Captain Nairn accordingly 
went to ſleep, and the traders retired to their huts, 
and paſted the night in ſeeming friendſhip and tran- 
| E e quillity. 
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The 9 8 quilkty. But next morning, about the break of day, 


War. 


being the 1:th day of April, 1715, all were alarmed 


with the cries of war. The leaders were all out 


under arms, calling upon their followers, and pro- 


Chiming aloud defigns of vengeance. The young 


men, burning with fury and paſſion, flew to their 
arms, and, in a few hours, maſſacred above ninety 


perſons in Pocotaligo town and the neighbouring plan- 


tations; and many more mult have fallen a ſacrifice on 
Port-royalMand, had they not providentially been 
warned of their danger. Mr. Burrows, a captain of 
the militia, after'receiving two wounds, .by ſwimming 
one mile and running ten, eſcaped to Port-royal and 
alarmed the town, A veſſel happening fortunately to 
be in the harbour, the inhabitants in great hurry re- 
paired on board, and ſailed for Charleſtown; only a few 
families of planters on that iſland, not having timely 
notice, fell into their barbarous hands, ſome of whom 
oy A {eco __ others wy made 8 be War. 


| Was the Yamaſſees, with wich * Creeks 40 
Apallachians had joined, were advancing againſt the 
fouthern frontiers, and ſpreading deſolation and flau$h- 
ter through the province; the coloniſts on the nor- 


thern borders alſo found the Indians down among 


the ſettlements in formidable parties. The Caroli- 
neans had fooliſſily entertained hopes of the friend- 
ſhip of the Congarees, the Cataubas and Cherokees ; 
but they ſoon found that they had alſo joined in the 
conſpiracy, and declared for war. It was computed 


that the ſouthern diviſion of the enemy conſiſted of 


above fix thouſand bowmen, and the northern of be- 


tween ſix hundred and a thouſand. Indeed every In- 
dian tribe; from Florida to Cape Fear river, had joined 


= 
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in this confederacy for the deſtruction of the ſettlement. 
The planters ſcattered here and there had no time to 
gather together in a body, ſufficiently ſtrong to with- 
ſtand ſuch numbers; but each conſulting his own ſafe. 
ty, and that of his helpleſs family, in great hurry and 
eonſternation fled to the capital. Every one who came 
in brought the Governor different accounts of the num- 
ber and ſtrength of the ſavages, inſomuch that cven the 
inhabitants of Charleſtown were doubtful of their ſafe- 
ty, and entertained the moſt diſcouraging apprehen- 
ons of their inability, to repel a, free ſo great and 
formidable. In the. muſter- roll there were no more 
than one thouſand two hundred men fit to bear arms, 
but as the town had ſeveral forts into which the in- 
habitants might retreat, the Governor, with this ſmall 
force, reſolved to march into the woods againſt the 
enemy. He proclaimed the martial law, and laid an 
emdargo on all ſhips, to prevent either men or provi- 
ſions from leaving the country. He obtained an act 
of aſſembly, impowering him to impreſs men, and 


ſeize arms, ammunition, and ſtores, wherever they 


were to be found, to arm ſuch truſty, negroes as 
might be ſerviceable at a juncture fo critical, and to 
proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. Agents 
vere ſent to Virginia and England, to ſolicit aſſiſtance; 
bills were ſtamped for the payment. of the army, and 
other neceſſary expences; Robert Daniel was appoint · 


ed deputy-governor in town, and Charles Craven, 


at the head of the militia, marched to the country 
againſt the largeſt body of ſavages. 


Ix the mean time, the Indians on ihe northern 


quarter had made an inroad as far as à plantation; 


| n to John Hearne, about fifty. miles from 
5 E e 2 town, 
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town, and entered his houſe in a ſeemingly peace- 
able and friendly manner; but afterwards pretending 
to de diſpleaſed with the proviſions given them, mur- 
dered him and every perſon in it. Thomas Barker, 
à captain of militia, having intelligence of the ap- 
proach of theſe Indians, collected a party, conſiſting 
of” ninety horſemen,” and. advanced againſt them ; 
but by the treachery of an Indian, whom he unluc- 
kily truſted, he was led into a dangerous ambuſcade 
in a thicket, where a large party of Indians lay 
concealed on the ground. Barker having advanced 
into the middle of them before he was aware of 
his danger, the Indians ſprung ! from their 13 
ments, and fired upon bis men on every ſide. 
Captain and ſeveral more fell at the firſt onſet, — 
the remainder in confuſion were obliged to retreat. 
After this advantage, a party of four hundred Indians 
came dow as far as Gooſe” Creek. Every family 
there had fled to town, except in one place, where 
ſeventy white men and forty negroes had furrounded 
themſelves with a breaſt- work, and reſolved to remain 
and defend themſelves in the beſt manner they could. 
When the Indians attacked them they were diſcoura- 


| ged, and raſhly agreed to terms of peace; and, ha- 
ving admitted the enemy within their works, this poor 


garriſon were barbarouſly butchered: after which the 
Indians advanced ſtill nigher to town; but at length 
meeting with Captain Chicken and che whole Gooſe 
Creek militia, they were MPO and ee to re. 
treat into the wilderneſs.” 


L 


By this time hi Yamaſſees, with their confederates, 
ad ſpread deſtruction through the pariſh of St. Bar- 


- 20m 22 and advancing downwards as far as Stono, 
SAS yy they 
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they burned the church at that place, together with every 


houſe on the plantations by the way. John Cochran, 


his wife, and four children; Mr. Bray, his wife; and 


two children; and fix mote men and women, having 
found ſome friends among them, were ſpared for 
ſome days; but, while attempting to make their eſ- 
cape from them, they were retaken and put to death. 


Such as had no friends among them were tortured in 


the” moſt ſhocking manner, the Indians ſeeming to 
negle& their progreſs towards conqueſt on purpoſe to 


aſſiſt in tormenting their enemies. We forbear to 


mention the various tortures inflicted on ſuch as fell in- 
to their mercileſs fangs: none can be pleaſed with the 
relation of ſuchhorrid cruelties, but the man who, with 
a ſmile of ſatisfaction, can be the ſpectator of a Spaniſh 
auto de fe, or ſuch ſavage hearts as are ſteeled 1 
5 emotion on humanity and 3 


Buy this nue Governor CN, being no * 
to the ferocious tempers of his enemies, and their 
horrid cruelty to priſoners, was advancing againſt 
them by ſlow. and cautious ſteps, always keeping the 
ſtricteſt guard round his army. He knew well un- 
der what advantages they fought among their native 
thickets, and the various wiles and ſtratagems they 
made uſe of in conducting their wars; and therefore 


was watchful above all things againſt ſudden furpriſes, 


which might throw his followers into diſorder, and 
defeat the end of his enterpriae. The fate of the 


whole province depended on the ſueceſs of his arms, and 
his men had no other alternative left but to conquer 


or die a painful death. As he advanced the ſtrag- 
ging parties fled before him, until he reached Sal- 
catchers, where they had Rieden their great camp. 

. | Here 
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The Ya- Here à ſharp and bloody battle enſued from behind 


ces 
defeated 
and ex- 


pelled. 


trees and buſhes, the Indians hooping, hollowing and 
giving way one while, and then again and again re- 
turning with double-fury to the charge. But the 
Governor, notwithſtanding their ſuperior number and 
all their terrible ſhrieks, kept the proyiacials cloſe at 
their heels, and drove them before him like a flock 
of ravenous wolyes. ; He expelled them from their 


- ſettlement at Indian land, purſued them over Savanna 


river, and rid the province entirely of this formidable 
tribe of ſavages. What number of his army he loſt, 
or of the enemy he killed, we bave not been able 


particularly to learn; but in this Indian war near four 


hundred innocent inhabitants of Carolina were mur- 


wan. Ede 


1 


Tür Vamaſſees, aſter their defent. _ 2h, ory 
went directly to the Spaniſh territories in Florida, 


where they were received with bells ringing and guns 


firing, as if they had come victoriouſly from the field; 


from which circumſtance, together with the encou- 
ragement afterwards given them to ſettle in Florida, 
there is too good reaſon to believe, that this horrid 
conſpiracy was contrived by Spaniards, and carried 
on by their encouragement and aſſiſtance. Two pri- 
ſoners, whom they had ſaved and carried to Auguſ- 
tine along with them, Mrs. Siſſon and Mrs. Macartey, 
afterwards reported to the Carolineans the news of 


this kind reception the Indians met with from the Spa- 


niards. On the other hand, though the province of Ca- 
rolina ſuffered much at this time, yet the Governor 
had the good fortune to prevent its total deſtruction. 
From the loweſt ſtate of deſpondency, Charleſtown, on 


| the Governor! s return to it, was, raiſed to the higheſt 


pitch 


= 
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pitch of joy. He entered it with ſome degree of tri- 
umph, recciving from all ſuch applauſes as his wiſe 
conduct and unexpected ſucceſs juſtly merited. Indeed 
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his proſperous expedition had not only diſconcerted 


the moſt formidable conſpiracy ever formed againſt 


the colony, but alſo placed the inhabitants in general, 
bowever much expoſed individuals might be to ſmall 


ſcalping parties, in a ſtate of greater ſecurity and tran- 


quillity than they had hitherto enjoyed. 


Howzves, from that period in which the Vamaſlce 
Indians were compelled to take up their reſidence in 
Florida, they harboured in their breaſts the moſt inve- 
terate ill-will and rancour to all Carolineans, and watch- 
ed every opportunity of pouring their vengeance on 
them. Being furniſhed with arms and ammunition 
from the Spaniards, they often broke out on ſmall 


ſcalping parties, and infeſted the frontiers of the Britiſn 


ſettlement. One party of them catched William Hoops 
er, and killed him by degrees, by cutting aff one joint 
of his body after another, until he expired. Another 

party ſurpriſed Henry Quinton, Thomas Simmons, and 
Thomas Parmenter, and, to gratify their revenge, tors 


tured them to death. Dr. Roſe afterwards fell alſo 


into their hands, whom they cut acroſs his noſe with 


their tomahawk, and having ſcalped him left him on 


the ſpot for dead; but he happily recovered of his 
wounds. - In: ſhort, the emiſſaries of St. Auguſtine, 


diſappointed-in their ſanguinary deſign of deſtroying + - 


root and branch in Carolina, had now no other re- 
ſource left but to employ the vindictive ſpirit of the 
Vamaſſees againſt the defenceleſs frontiers of the pro- 
vince. In theſe excurſions, it muſt be confeſſed, they 
| were too ſucceſsful, for many poor ſettlers at different 
times fell a ſacrifice to their inſatiable revenge. 

91, Drains 
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Duns the time of this hard ſtruggle with Indi- 


ans, the legiſlature of Carolina had made application 


to the Proprietors, repreſenting to them the weak 
ſtate of the province, the deplorable dangers which 
hung over it, and begging their paternal help and 
protection; but being doubtful whether the Proprie- 
tors would be inclined'to involve their Enghth eſtates 
in debt for ſupporting their property in Carolina, in 


fo precarious a ſituation, they inſtructed their agent, 


in caſe he failed of ſucceſs from them, to apply to 
the king for relief. The merchants entered cordially 
into the meaſure for making application to the crown, 
and conſidered it as the moſt effectual expedient for 

retrieving their credit in England, loſt by.the dangers 
which threatened the country, and the pirates that 
infeſted the coaſt. _ They perceived at once the many 
advantages which would accrue to them from being 


taken under the immediate care and protection of the 


crown. Ships of war would ſoon clear the coaſt of 


peſtilent ſea · robbers, and give free ſcope to trade and 


navigation. Forces by land would overawe the war- 
like Indians, prevent ſuch dreadful attempts for the 
future, and they would reap the happy fruits of 
public peace and ſequrity. The inhabitants in ge- 
neral were much diſſatisfied with living under a 
government unable to protect them, and what ren- 
detcd their caſe ſtill more lamentable, prevented the | 
interpoſitivn of the crown for their defence, and 
therefore were very unanimous in the 4 appli- 
cation to the crown. 


Dow? the middle of the year 191 5 ah agent for 
Carolina waited on the Proprictors, with a repreſen- 
tation of the heavy calamities under which their co- 


ony laboured from the ravages of barbarous enc- 
1 mies, 


% 
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mies, and the depredations of lawleſs pirates. He 
acquainted them, that the Vamaſſees, by the influence 
vf Spaniſh emiſſaries, had claimed the whole lands of 
the country as their ancient poſſeſſions, and conſpired 
with many other tribes to aſſert their right by force of 
arms, and therefore urged the neceſſity of ſending im- 
mediate relief to the colony. But not being ſatisfied 
with the anſwer he received, he petitioned the Houſe 
of Commons in behalf of the diſtreſſed Carolincans. 
The Commons addreſſed the King, praying for his kind 
interpoſition and immediate afhſtance to the colony. 
The King referred the matter to the Lords Commis 
ſioners of trade and plantations. The Lords of trade 
made an objection, that the province of Carolina was 
one of the proprietary governments, and were of opi- 
nion, that, if the nation ſhould be at the expence of 
its protection; the government ought to be veſted 


in the Crown. Upon which Lord Carteret wrote - 


them a letter to the following effect: We the 
* Proprictors of Carolina having met on this me- 


* lancholy occaſion, to our great grief find, that 


«© we are utterly unable af ourſelves to afford our 
& colony ſuitable aſſiſtance in this conjuncture, and 
* unleſs his majeſty will graciouſly pleaſe to inter- 
* poſe, we can foreſee nothing but the utter deſtruc- 
+ tion of his majeſty's faithful ſubjects in thoſe patts.”. 
The Lords of trade aſked Lord Carteret what ſum 
might be neceſſary for that ſervice, and whether the 
government of the colony ſhould not devolve on the 
Crown, if Great Britain ſhould agree to bear the ex- 
pence of its defence. To which Lord Carteret replied, 
The Proprietors. humbly ſubmitted to his majeſty's 
& great wiſdom, what ſum of money he ſhould be 

4 FR to grant | for their aſſiſtance; and in caſe the 
Ft * money 
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% money advanced for this purpoſe ſhould not be in 
* a reaſonable time repaid, they humbly conceived 
5 that then his majeſty would have an equitable right 
« to take the 9 under * immediate care 


and protection.“ 


The pro- 
ject revi- 
ved for 
purchaſ- 
ing the 
roprie- 
tay: colo- 
nies. 


Tun fame year a bill was brought into the Houſe 
of Commons in England, for the better regulation 
of the charter and proprietary governments in Ame- 
rica, and of his majeſty's plantations there; the chief 
deſigu of which was, to reduce all charter and pro- 
prietary governments into regal ones. Men conver- 
fant in the hiſtory of paſt ages, particularly in that 
of the riſe and progreſs of different ſtates, had long 
forefeen the rapid increaſe of American colonies, and 
wiſely judged, that it would be for the intereſt of the 
kingdom to purchaſe them for the Crown as ſoon as 
poſſible. At different times adminiſtration, inthe reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, held treaties with 
the Proprietors for this purpoſe : but ſome obſtacles 
always came in the way, or fome accidents occurred, 
which prevented a final agreement. At this time while 
Penn was about felling the government of Pennſylva- 
nia, for twelve thoufand pounds, to the, Crown, he was 
ſeized with an apoplexy, and died before the deeds 


.were executed. Lord Baltimore, the Duke of Beau- 


fort, and Lord Craven, all minors, petitioned to be 
heard by congſel againſt paſſing the bill. The province 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay petitioned againſt it, alledging 
that the charter they had received from King William 
placed them on the fame footing with the different cor- 
porations in England, and that it would be equally 


hard and unjuſt to deprive them of their charter privi- 


| leges, as to disfranchiſe the * corporations. The 


colony 
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colony of Connecticut, whoſe charter was intended to 
be taken away by this bill, in like manner petitioned 
to be excepted out of it. Theſe petitions, together 
with the reaſons aſſigned in ſupport of them, the 
committee of the Honſe found ſome difficulty in an- 
ſwering, and therefore, inſtead of proceeding farther 
in an affair of ſuch national concern, the defign was 


entirely dropt. 


Ir is remarkable, that the Proprietors of Carolina, 
at the time they obtained their charter, as is expreſiy 
mentioned in it, were excited to form that ſettlement 
by their zral for the propagation of the Chriſtian 
faith among the Indians of America: yet, to their 
ſhame it muſt be confeſſed, that they have either never 
uſed any endeavours for this laudable purpoſe, or they 
have been utterly fruitleſs and ineffectual. At this time, 
indeed, the ſociety incorporated for propagating the 
Goſpel maintained ſeveral miſſionaries in Carolina, as 
well as in the northern provinces, The pariſhes of 
St. Helen's, St. Paul's, Chriſt-Church, St. Andrew's, 
St. James's, and St. John's, were all ſupplied with mi- 
niſters from this charitable corporation, who were in- 
ſtructed to uſe their beſt endeavours for ſpreading the 
Goſpel among the heathens in their neighbourhood, 
and received an annual allowance from the ſociety for 
that purpoſe; yet we have not been able to learn that 
theſe heathens ever reaped the ſmalleſt advantage 
from them, The Spaniards, though they have often 
made uſe of the mare ſevere and rough means of 
converſion, and erected the ſtandard of the croſs in 
a field of blood, yet they have alſo been exccedingly 
diligent and aſſiduous in teaching heathens the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion. In point of policy, 

| Ff 2 this 
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this zeal was more praiſe-worthy than Engliſh negli. 
gence: for ſuch barbarians would certainly have been 
much eaſier tamed and civilized by mild inſtruction 
than by force of arms. The Tumican and Apalachian 
Indians, before Governor Moore's inroads among them, 
had made ſome advances towards civilization, arid paid, 
by means of inſtruction from Roman Catholic miſſion- 
aries, ſtrict obedience to the Spaniſh government at 


Auguſtine. Had the Proprietors of Carolina ereQed 


ſchools, for the inſtruction of young Indians in the lan- 
guage, manners and religion of the Engliſh nation, ſuch 
an inſtitution might have been attended with the moſt 
beneficial effects. For while the children of ſuch ſava- 
ges were living among the coloniſts, they would have 
been like ſo many hoſtages to ſecure the goodwill and 
peaceable behaviour of their parents, and when they 


returned to the nation to which they belonged, their 


knowledge of the Engliſh language and cuſtoms 
would, for the future, have rendered all commercial 
treaties and tranſactions between them eaſy and prac- 
ticable. Beſides, they would have all the prejudices of 
education in favour of the Engliſh manners and govern- 
ment, which would have helped both to fortify them 
againſt the fatal influence of Spaniſh rivals, and to ren- 
der them more firm and ML to the Britiſh intoreft. 


"ALTHOUGH hs Lamaſſee war had'terminated much 
to the honour of the Carolineans, yet the fatal effects 
of it were long and heavily felt by the colony. Many 
of the planters had no negroes to aſſiſt them in raiſing 
proviſions for their families, and theſe perſons who had 
negroes, could not be ſpared to overlook them, ſo 
that the plantations were left uncultivated, - and the 
produce: of the r rrifling and inconfiderable: 

The 
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The men being more ſolicitous about the ſafety of their 


families than the increaſe of their fortunes, purchaſed * 


bills of exchange. at any price, to ſend with them to 


the northern provinces, in order to procure for them 


there the neceſſaries of life, The provincial merchants 
being much indebted to thoſe it Londdn, the latter 
were alarmed at the dangers which hung over the co- 
lony, and preſſed them much for remittances; The In- 
dians, who ſtood indebted to the merchants of Caro- 


lina for ten thouſand pounds, inſtead of paying their 
debts, had cancelled them, by murdering the traders, _ 


and abandoning, rhe province. No remittances could 


be made, but in ſuch commodities as the country pro- 


duced, and all hands being engaged'in war, rendered 
them both very ſcarce and extremely dear. To an- 
ſwer the public exigences of the province, large emiſ- 

ſions of paper currency were alſo requifite. Hence the 
rate of exchange aroſe to an extravagant height. The 
province was indebted no leſs than eighty thouſand 
pounds, and at the fame time obliged to maintain gar- 
riſons on the frontiers for the public defence, which 
ſerved to increaſe the debt. While ſtruggling amidſt 
thoſe hardſhips, the merchants of London complained 
to the Proprietors of the increaſe of paper money, as 
- injurious to trade; in conſequence of which they ſtrict- 
ly ordered their Governor to reduce ĩt. All thoſe things 
ſerved to aggravate the diſtreſs of the poor coloniſts, 
and cauſed them to murmur againſt their landlords 
for want of compaſſion, and to turn not a little diſaf- 
fected to their AIRES 


_ 


Tas £ next ſtep taken by the legiſlature of Carolina, 


ſerved to widen the difference. The Yamaſſees be- 


ing expelled from Indian land, the aſſembly paſſed 
Boys b 2 13: | 7 | 2 PR” two 
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two acts to appropriate thoſe lands gained by conqueſt 
for the uſe and encquragement of ſuch of his majcſty's 
ſubjeQs as ſhould come over and ſettle upon them. Ex- 
tracts of theſe acts being ſent to England and Ireland, 
and publiſhed among the people, five hundred men 
from Ireland tranſported themſelves to. Carolina, to 


take the benefit of them; which influx was a great 


Aggra- 
0 
the Pro- 


prietors. 


Robert 
Daniel 
is made 


deputy- 


overnor. 


acquiſitian at this juncture, and ſerved to ſtrengthen 
theſe frontiers againſt future incurſions from barbari- 
ans. But the beneficial conſequences of theſe acts were 
all fruſtrated by the Proprietors, who repealed them, 
claiming ſuch lands as their property, and inſiſting on 
the right of diſpoſing of them as they thought fit. Not 
long afterwards, to the utter ruin of the Iriſhemigrants, 
and in breach of the provincial faith to them, the Pro- 
prietors ordered the Indian lands to be ſurveyed for 
their own/uſe, and run out in large baronies; by which 
hatſh. uſage' the old ſettlers, having loſt the protection 


of the new comers, deſerted their plantations, and a- 


gain left the frontiers open to the enemy; as for the 
uufortunate Iriſh: emigrants, having ſpent the little 
money they had, many of them, reduced to miſery, 
periſhed, and the rapaiader moved ta ho an 
n | 0 nods 


2 "bot this time Governor Craven, having received 
advice from England of Sir Antony Craven's death, in- 
timated-to the Proprietors, that the affairs vf his family 
required his preſence, and obtained their leave to re- 
turn to Britain. No Governor had ever gained more 
general love and deſerved reſpect from the Carolineans, 
nor had any man ever left the province whoſe depar- 
ture was more univerſally regretted, Having appoint- 
ed Robert Daniel deputy-governor, he embarked for 
England about the end of April, 1916; While the 

| wan 
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man of war rode at anchor near the bar, Mr. Gideon 
Johnſton, with about thirty more gentlemen, went 
into a floop to take leave of their beloved Gover- 
nor, and failed with bim over the bar. On their 
return a ſtorm aroſe, the ſloop was overſet, and Mr. 
Johnſton, being lame of the gout and in the- hold, 
was drowned. The other gentlemen, who were upon 
deck, ſaved themſelves by fwimming to the land. After- 


terwards the ſloop drove, and what has been thought 


ſomewhat remarkable, Mr. Johnſton's body was taken 
out of it while beating againſt the ſame bank of ſand 
upon which he had almoſt periſhed at his firſt arrival 
in Carolina. | | 
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'Brroxz Governor Craven arrived in England, Lord 
John Lord Carteret, a nobleman no leſs diſtinguiſhed Cartaret 


by his illuſtrious deſcent than perſonal merit, had 
ſucceeded to the dignity of Palatine. Nicholas Trott, 


Palatine. 


who was Chief: Juſtice of Carolina, received a warrant 


from this nobleman, impowering him to fit alſo at 
judge of the provincial court of vice-admiralty. William 
Rhett, who was Trott's brother-in-law, and Receiver. 
general, was likewiſe made Comptroller of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms in Carolina and Bahama Iſlands. The many 
offices of truſt and emolument which theſe two men 
held, together with their natural abilities, gave them 
great weight and influence in the province, eſpecial- 
ly at the election of members to ſerve in aſſembly. 
When the provincial aſſembly met, a bill was brought 


into the houſe for the better regulation of the Indian 


trade, / nominating commiſſioners, '-and' impowering' 


them to apply the profits ariſing from it to the public 
benefit and defence, and paſſed with little oppoſition. 
As the coloniſts had been accuſtomed to chuſe all 
oF, 5 their 
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theit members of aſſembly at Charleſtown, at which 
election great riots and tumults had often. happened; 
to remedy this diſorder, another bill was brought 
into aſſembly for regulating cteQions; in which, 
among other things, it was enacted, . That every 
„ pariſh ſhould fend a certain number of repreſenta- 
« tives, in all not excceding thirty-ſix ; that they 
« ſhould be ballotted for at the different pariſh 
“ churches, or fome other convenient place, on a 
& day to be mentioned in the writs, which were to 
« be directed to the church-wardens, who were re: 

« quired to make returns of the members elected.“ 
This was a popular act, as the inhabitants found it 
not only allowed them greater freedom, but was more 
conformable to the practice in England, and more 
convenient for the ſettlers than their former cuſtom 


of electing an members in town. 


By this time the ſtruggle] betweenthe Proprietors and 


— of the ſoil, which had long ſubſiſted, and in 


which the officers intruſted with ſupporting their Lord- 


ſhips power and prerogative always found themſelves 


deeply intereſted; was become more ſerious. Thoſe po- 
pular acts, but particularly the latter, gave great offence 
to ſome members of the council, who plainly perceived 
its tendency to ruin their influence at elections, and 
of courſe the power of the Proprietors. Among o- 
thers, Trott and Rhett ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the bills: 
Though they were not able to prevent their paſſing in 
Carolina, yet they took care to fend to England ſuch 
repreſentations of them as could not fail to render them 
the objects of the Proprietors diſapprobation. Indeed 


the act reſpecting elections had broke in upon a for- 


mer law, which had been ratified in England, and ne- 
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ver repealed by the ſame authority. The conſequence 
was, both thoſe bills in a little time were ſent back 


repealed, by an inſtrument under the Proprietors * 
hands and ſeals. The coloniſts, far from being plea- 5 


ſed with the former conduct of their landlords, now 
became outrageous, and ſpoke boldly of their tyranny, 
bad policy, and want of compaſſion for diſtreſſed free: 
men. Being ſtill expoſed to incurſions from the ſan- 
guinary and vindictiye Yamaſlecs, furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition from the: Spaniards, they 
were obliged: to maintain a company of rangers, to 


protect the frontiers againſt them. Three ſmall forts _ 


were erected at Congarees, Savanna, and Apalachico- 
la, for the public defence, and money mult Be raiſed 
for the payment of garriſons. Preſents of conſiders 
able value were alſo neceſſary, to preſerve the friend- 
| ſhip of other Indian tribes. Theſe public expences 
eat up all the fruits of the poor planter's induſtry. 
The law appropriating the profits of the Indian trade 
for the public protection had been repealed; the pub- 
lic credit was at ſo low an ebb, that no man would 
truſt his money in the provincial tteaſury. None would 
riſk their lives in defence-of the colony without pay, 
and the province, oppreſſed with a load df debt, was 
utterly unable to furniſh the neceſſary ſupplies. The 
people complained of the inſufficiency of that govern- 


ment which could not protect them, and at the ſame 


time prevented the interpoſition of the Crown for this 
purpoſe. Governor Daniel himſelt joined them in 
their complaints, and every one ſeemed ardently to 


wiſh for thoſe advantages which other colonies en- 


Joyed, under the immediate. care aad nen, of 4 


powerful ſovereign. _ Is nne 
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In this diſcontented and unhappy ſtate Robert 
Johnſon found the Carolineans, when he arrived 
with a commiſſion from Lord Carteret, bearing date 
April 3o, 1717, inveſting him with the government 
of the province: to which office a ſalary of four hun- 
dred pounds ſterling was now annexed. He was ſon 
to Sir Nathaniel Johnſon, who formerly held the ſame 
office, and had left him an eſtate in Carolina, This 
new governor was a man of wiſdom, integrity, and 


moderation; but came out with ſuch inſtructions as 


were ill adapted to the circumſtances and ſituation of 
the colony. Soon after his arrival he perceived the dif. 
affection of the people to the proprietary government, 
and the many difficulties with which he would have to 
ſtruggle in the faithful diſcharge of his duty. His 
council conſiſted of Thomas Broughton, Alexander 


 Skene, Nicholas Trott, Charles Hart, James Kinloch, 


Francis Yonge, G. ſome of whom were highly diſ- 
ſatisfied with the harſh treatment of the Proprietors. 
After calling an affembly, the Governor, as uſual, 
ſignified to them his eſteem for the people, his love 


to the province, and his reſolutions of purſuing ſuch 


meaſures as might be judged moſt conducive to its 
peace and proſperity. The aſſembly, in anſwer, ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction with appointing a man of 
ſo good a charaQer to that high office; but, at the 
fame time, were not inſenſible of the oppreſſion of 
their landlords, nor of the many hardſhips they had 
to expect under their weak and contemptible govern- 


ment. 


Adr Unt time ſome at and maſters of 
thips, trading to America and the Welt Indies, having 
__ ſuffered 
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ſuffered - much from the barbarity and depredations Of the 


of pirates, complained to the King in council of the 
heavy loſſes the trade of the nation had ſuſtained. from 
thoſe public robbers, who had grown ſo numerous and 
inſolent, that unleſs a ſpeedy check ſhould be given 
to them, the navigation in choſe ſeas would be totally 
ruined,,.'.In conſequence of which the King iſſued a 
proclamation, promiſing a pardon to all. pirates who 
ſhould: ſurrender themſelves in the ſpace of twelve 


depreda- 
tions of 
pirates, 


months, and at the. ſame time ordered to ſea a force 


for ſuppreſſing them. As they had made the iſland 
of Providence their common place of reſidence, Cap- 
tain Woodes Rogers failed againſt this iſland, with a 


few ſhips. of war, and took poſſeſſion of it for the 


Crown. Except one Vane, who with about ninety 


more made their eſcape in a ſloop, all the pirates,took = | 


the benefit of the King's - proclamation, and ſurren- 
dered. Captain Rogers having made himſelf maſter of 
the iſland, formed a council in it, and appointed offi- 
cers civil and military for the better government of its 
inhabitants. He built ſome forts for its ſecurity and 
defence, and ſo ordered matters, that, for the future, 
the trade of the Weſt Indies was en ae againſt 
this: lawleſs _— - = pe thug * at 


\ Tranen, 555 . on the iſland of 3 
were cruſhed, thoſe of North Carolina ſtill remained, 
and were equally inſolent and troubleſome. Vane, 
who eſcaped from Captain Rogers, had taken two 
ſhips bound from Charleſtown to London. A pirate 
loop of ten guns, commanded. by Steed Bonnet, and 
another commanded by Richard Worley, had taken 
poſſeſſion of the mouth of Cape Fear river, which place 
was now the principal refuge left for thoſe rogues, 


G g 2 e 
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Their ſtation there was ſo convenient for blocking up 


_ © Andtheir 


utter ex- 


tirpation. 


the harbour of Charleſtown, that the trade of the co- 
lony was greatly obſtructed by them. No ſooner had 
one crew left the coaſt than another appeared, fo that 
ſcarcely one ſhip coming in or going out eſcaped them. 
Governor Johnſon, r reſolving to check their infolence, 
fitted out a thip of force, gave the command of it to 
William Rhert, and ſent him out to ſea for the pro- 
tection of trade. Rhett had ſcarcely got over the bar 
when Steed Bonnet ſpied him, but finding he was 
more than match for him, made all the fail he could 
for his refuge i in Cape Fear river. ' Thither Rhett fol- 
lowed him, took the loop, and brought the com- 
mander and about thirty men with him to Charleſtown. 
Soon after this Governor Johnſon himſelf embarked, ; 
and failed in purſuit of the other floop of fix guns, 
commanded by Richard Worley, which, after a deſ- 
perate engagement off the bar 'of Charleſtown, was 
alſo taken. The pirates fought like furies, until they 
were all killed or wounded, excepting Worley and 
another man, who even then refuſed to furrender, until 
they were likewiſe dangerouſly wounded. Theſe two 
men, together with their ſtoop, the Governor brought 
into Charleſtown, where they were inſtantly tried, 
condemned, and executed, to prevent their dying of 
their wounds. Steed Bonnet and his crew were alſo 


tried, and all, except one man, hanged, and buried 


on White Point, below ws. ae mark. 


Covent Johnſon, formerly a deri man, was 
now become much more ſo, by his courage in expo- 
ſing his perſon, and the ſucceſs attending his expedi- 
tion againſt the pirates. The coaſt being happily clear- 


ed, and free {cope given to wn after wards no pirates 


durſt 
Ld 
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durſt venture to ſea in that quarter. This check, to- 
gether with that they received among the iſlands, 
ſerved to extirpate theſe peſtilent robbers, who had 
declared war againſt all mankind; and, by redu- 
cing themſelves to the ſavage ſtate of nature, bad 
led ſuch lives as rendered them the common enemy 
of every civilized nation. But theſe two expeditions 
from Carolina, though crowned with ſucceſs, coſt 
the poor province upwards of ten thouſand pounds, 
an additional burden Wa at this af naar ty it was 


ill qualified ta ſupport. - 
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Ar the faine time, Governor Johnſon had inſtruc- Troubles 


tions to reduce the paper currency circulating in the 


from pa- 


cur- 


province, of which the mercantile intereſt Ioudly com- reney. 


plained, as injurious to trade. He recommended 


to the aſſembly to conſider of ways and means for 


ſinking it, and told them they were bound in honour 
and juſtice to make it good. The Indian war had 
occaſioned a ſcarcity of proviſions; by the large emiſ- 
ſions of paper money it ſunk in value, and the price 
of produce aroſe to an exorbitant height. As the va- 
Jue of every commodity is what it will bring at mar- 
ket, ſo the value of paper money is according to the 
quantity of commodities it will purchaſe. Even gold 
and filver, though the univerſal medium of com- 
merce, grow leſs precious in proportion as their quan- 
tity is increaſed in any country. Both rice and naval 
ſtores, however high, by doubling the quantity of 
paper money, though the commodities remain the 


ſame as formerly, become ſtill much higher. The mer- 


chants and money-lenders were loſers by thoſe large 
COINS] ; und oh er Wa to r on the 
other 
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other hand, were gainers by'them.' Hence great de- 
bates aroſe in the aſſembly about paper-money, be- 
tween the planting and mercantile intereſts. At this 
time the Governor, however, had ſo much influence 
as to prevail with the aſſembly. to paſs a law for ſink- 
ing and paying off their paper credit in three years, 
by a tax on lands and negroes. This act, on its ar- 
rival in England, gave great ſatisfaction both to the 
Proprietors and people concerned in trade, and the 
Governor received their thanks for his auention to 
the commercial intereſts of the country. | 


Inis compliance of the aſſembly with the Gover- 


nor's inſtructions from England, and the good hu- 


mour in which they at preſent appeared to be with 


government, gave him ſome faint hopes of recon- 
ciling them by degrees to the ſupreme juriſdiction 
of the Proprietors. But their good temper was of 
ſhort duration, and tht next advices from England 
blaſted all his hopes of future agreement. The plant- 
ers finding that the tax - act fell heavy on them, began 
to grumble and complain of ite injuſtice, and to 
contrive ways and means for eluding it, by ſtamp- 
ing more bills of credit. The Proprietors having in- 
formation of this, and alſo of a deſign formed by 
the aſſembly to ſet a price on country commodities, 
and make them at ſuch a price a good tender in law 
for the payment of all debts, they ſtrictly enjoined 
their Governor not to give his aſſent ta any bill fra- 
med by the aſſembly, nor to render it of any force in 
the colony, before a copy of the ſame ſhould be laid be- 
fore them. About the ſame time the King, by his or- 
der in council, ſignified to the Proprietors, that they 
ſhould repeal an act paſſed in Carolina, of pernicious 

conle- 
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conſequence to the trade of the mother country; by 
which a duty of ten per cent. was laid on all goods 
of Britiſh manufacture imported into that province. 
Accordingly this act, together with that for regulat- 
ing elections, and another for declaring the right of 
aſſembly for the time being to nominate a public re- 
ceiver, were all repealed, and ſent to Governor Jolin- 

ſon in a letter, which enjoined him inſtantly to dif- 
ſolve the preſent aſſembly and call another, to be 
choſen in Charleſtown, according to the ancient uſage 
and cuſtoms of the province. The Proprietors con- 
fidered themſelves as the head of the legillative body, 
who had not only power to put a negative on all laws 
made in the colony of which they diſapproved, but 
alſo to repeal ſuch as they deemed of pernicious con- 


ee 


P Joknſon, ſenſible of the ill-humour 
wich prevailed among the-people at the proprietary 
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Several 
laws re- 


pealed. 


government, and the ill conſequences that would at- 


tend the immediate execution of his orders, ſummoned 
his council together, to take their advice about what 
was moſt proper to be done. When he communicated 
his orders and inſtructions from England, the majority 
of the council were aſtoniſhed at them. Trott, indeed, 
who was one of them, probably knew from what 
ſpring they derived their origin, and to whoſe advice 
and influence the repeal of thoſe laws ought to be a- 
ſeribed. But as the aſſembly were at that time deli- 
berating about the means of paying the provincial 
debt contracted by the expedition againſt the pirates, 
and other contingent charges of government, it was 
agreed to poſtpone the diſſolution of the houſe until 
the * then before them ſhould be finiſhed. 
, However, 


— 
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However, the repeal of the duty-law being occaſioned 
by an order from the King in council, they reſolved to 
acquaint the aſſembly immediately with the royal diſ. 
- pleaſure at that clauſe of the law laying a duty on all 
goods manufactured in Great Britain, and recommend 
it to them to make a new act, leaving out that clauſe 
which had given offence. Mean, while, though great 
pains were taken to conceal the Governor's inſtruc- 
tions from the people, yet by ſome means they were 
divulged, and kindled violent flames among them. 
The aſſembly entered into a warm debate about the 
Proprietors right of repealing laws paſſed with the aſ- 
ſent of their deputies. Many alledged, that the de- 
putation given to them was like a power of attorney 
ſent to perſons at a diſtance, authoriſing them to act 
in their ſtead; and inſiſted, that, according to the 
charter, they were bound by their aſſent to acts, as 
much as if the Proprietors themſelves had - been pre- 
ſent, and ratified and confirmed them. 


WriLE the colony was thus harafſed with fears 
and troubles from rigorous landlords, to enhance 
their miſery, their ſavage neighbours were alſo now 
and then making incurſions into their ſettlements, 
and ſpreading havock among the ſcattered families, 
At this time a ſcalping party penetrated as far as the 
Euhah lands, where having ſurpriſed John Levit 
and two of his neighbours, they knocked out their 
brains with their tomahawks. They then ſeized Mrs. 
Borrows and one of her children, and carried them 
off with. them. The child by the way, finding him- 
ſelf in barbarous hands, began to cry, upon whictt 


they l him to death. The diſtrefled mother, 'being 
2 | a unable 
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unable to refrain from tears while her child was mur- 
dered before her eyes, was given to underſtand, that 


ſhe muſt not weep, if ſhe deſired not to ſhare the 


ſame fate. Upon her arrival at Auguſtine ſhe would 


have been immediately ſent to priſon, but one of the 
Vamaſſee kings declared he knew her from her in- 


fancy to be a good woman, interceded for her liber- 
ty, and begged ſhe might be ſent home to her huſ- 
band. This favour, however, the Spaniſh governor 
refuſed to grant, and the garrifon ſeemed to triumph 
with the Indians in the number of their ſcalps. When 
Mr. Borrows went to Auguſtine to-procure the releaſe 
of his wife; he alſo was ſhut up in priſon along with 
her, where he ſoon after died: but ſhe ſurvived all 
the hardſhips of hunger, fickneſs, and confinement, 
to gire-a relation of her barbarous treatment. After 


her return to Carolina, ſhe reported to Governor John- 


ſon, that the Huſpah king, who had taken her pri- 


ſoner and carried her off, informed her, he had orders 
from the Spaniſh governor to ſpare no white man, 


but to bring every negroe alive to Auguſtine; and 
that rewards were given to Indians for their priſon- 
ers, to encourage them to engage in ſuch a 
and murderous enterprizes. 


4 ; 


By this time Chief voller d Trott 3 ſuſpected of Com - 


holding a private correſpondence with the Proprietors, Plaints 
to the prejudice of the Carolineans, had incurred their Chief 


ainl(t 


hatred and reſentment. Richard Allein, Whitaker, and * uſtice 


ather practitioners of the law, over whom he tyran- 
nized, charged him with many baſe and iniquitous 
practiees. No leſs than thirty- one articles of com- 
plaint againſt him were preſented to the aſſembly, 
r forth, among other things, That he had 

H h | been 


Trott. 
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« been guilty of many partial judgments ; that he 
c had contrived many ways to multiply and increaſe 
<« his fees, to the great grievance of the ſubject, and 
“ contrary to acts of aſſembly; that he had contri- 
t ved a fee for continuing cauſes from one term to 
cc another, and put off the hearing of them for years; 
ce that he took upon him to give advice in cauſes 
& depending in his courts, and did not only act as 
{counſellor in that particular, but alſo had drawn 
& deeds between party and party, fome of which had 
c been conteſted before him as Chief Juſtice, and in 
« determining of which he had ſhewn'great partiali- 
„ ties; with many more particulars; and, laſtly, 
% complaining, that the whole judicial power of the 
4 province was lodged in his hands alone, of which 
< it was evdent he had made a very ill uſe, he being 
gat the ſame time ſole judge of the courts of Com- 
* mon Pleas, King's Bench, and Vice-Admiralty ; 
5 ſo that no prohibition could be lodged againſt the 
“ proceedings of the court, he being obliged, inſuch 
“ a caſe, to grant a-prohibition againſt himſelf; he 
„ was alſo, at the fame time, a member of the coun- 
“ cil, and of — a Judge of the Court of 

Chancery.“ | | 


— 
CY 


Ixosx articles of complaint, though they took 
their riſe from the bar, and might have proceeded in 
ſome meaſure from envy, ill-will, or reſentment, were 
nevertheleſs too well grounded, and the facts contain- 
ed in the charge were ſupported by ſtrong evidence 
before the aſſembly. But as the Judge held his com- 
miſſion from the Proprietors, he denied that he was 
accountable to the aſſembly for any part of his conduct 
in his 5 capacity; and b that he would be 
| | anſwer-. 
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anſwerable no where but in England. The aſſembly, 


however, ſenſible that he held his commiſſion only 


during good behaviour, ſent a meſſage to the Gover- 
nor and Council, requeſting they would join them in 


repreſenting. his partial and unjuſt conduct in his of. 


fice to the Proprietors, praying them either to remove 
him from his ſcat in the courts of juſtice, or at leaſt 
to grant him only one juriſdiftion, and the people 
liberty of appeal from his judgments. The Governor 
and major part of the council, convinced of the male. 
adminiſtration of the Judge, agreed to join the Com- 
mons in their repreſentation. But being ſenſible of 
the great intereſt the Chief Juſtice had with their 
Lordſhips, they judged it molt prudent to ſend one 
of their counſellors to England with their memorial, 


that it might-find greater credit and weight, and the 


more certainly procure redreſs; and Francis Yonge, 
a man of conſiderable abilities, who had been preſent 
at all their debates, was pitched upon as one well 
qualified for giving their Lordſhips a faithful account 
of the whole matter. Accordingly Vonge, being fur- 
niſhed with all the inſtructions, powers, and creden- 


tials, neceflary to a commiſſioner for the aggrieved 


party of the coloniſts, ſet ſail for England, -and arri- 
ved in London early in the year 17 19. | 


: SooN 1 his arrival, he waited on Lies Carte- 
ret, the Palatinez but as his Lordſhip was prepa- 


ring to ſet out on an embaſſy to the court of Swe- 


den, he referred him to the other Proprietors for 
an anſwer to his repreſentation. When the Proprie- 
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tors met, Yonge preſented to them a memorial, ſet- 2 be- 
ting forth, „That he had been appointed by the 2 — 
— Hh 2 “Governor tors. 
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* Governor and Council of South Carolina, to lay 
« before them, not only ſeveral acts of aſſembly paſ- 
«ſed there during their laſt ſeſſions for their appro- 
6 bation, but alſo to inform them of the reaſons that 
T induced the Governor and Council to defer the 
ce diſſolution of the aſſembly, in conſequence of their 
<* Lordſhips commands ; that he was inſtructed to 
ehe w their Lordſhips the arguments between the 
4 upper and lower houſes of aſſembly, touching their 
« Lordfhips right of repealing laws ratified and con- 
« firmed by their deputies ;- and preſented to them 
&« a ſpeech made by Chief Juſtice Trort at a general 
&« conference of both houſes, together with the an- 
« ſwer of the commons to it, and the ſeveral meſſa- 
« pes that paſſed between them, which he hoped 
would ſhew their Lordfhips, that no arguments or 
e endeavours were wanting on their part, to aſſert 
« the right the Proprietors had of repealing laws not 


* ratified by them. 


Ax the fame time, hs was deſired to requeſt their 
et Lordſhips to augment their Secretary's ſalary, to 
allow the members of the council ſo much money 
<« for the time and expence of attending the council 
ve on their ſervice; to eſtabliſh cuſtom-houſe officers at 
« Beaufort; to grant ſix thouſand acres of land to the 
three garriſons at Congarees, Savanna Town, and 
Apalachicola; and liberty of appealing from erro- 
« neous judgments in law, which at that time the 
people had not, the whole judicial power in all the 
« provincial courts being lodged i in the hands of one 
% man.” Then he delivered to them a letter from 

overnor Johnſon,” the articles of complaint againſt 
Tick Juſtice Trott, and the Joint acdreſs of the 

a a Ot Fs Governor, | 
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Governor, Council, and Aſſembly, praying to have 
him removed entirely from the bench, or confined ta 
a * juriſdiQtion. 


| Tris memorial, ee was far from catifing 
the Proprietors, ſome of whom inferred from it, that 
the people ſeemed to be induſtrious in ſearching for 
cauſes of diſſatisfaction, and grounds of quarrel with 
them, with a view to ſhake off the proprietary autho- 
rity, and renounce their allegiance, Their letters 
from Trott ſerved to confirm the truth, which inti- 
mated that Yonge, though an officer of the Proprie- 
tors, by mean ſubtilty and chicane had affiſted the 
people in forming plauſible pretences for that purpoſe. 
For three months Yonge attended the Palatine's court, 
to give the board all poſſible information about the 
ſtate of affairs in their colony, and to accompliſh the 
ends of his appointment. After all, he was given to 3 

underſtand, that the buſineſs on which he was ſent was 

extremely diſagreeable to them; that both the trouble 
he had taken, and the office he had accepted as agent 
for the people, were inconſiſtent with his duty as one of 
their deputies, bound to act agreeable to their inſtruc- 
tions. They declared their diſpleaſure with the members 
of the council who had joined the lower houſe in their 
complaints againſt I rott, and re moved them from the 
board, appointing others in their place, and increaſing 
the number of members; and told Yonge, that he alſo 
would have been deprived of his ſeat, but for the high 
reſpect they had for Lord Cartaret, the abſent Palatine, 
whoſe deputy he was. With reſpect to Chief Juſtice 
Trott, they had too much confidence in his fidelity and 
capacity to remove him from his office. On the con- 
trary, ey ſent him a letter, thanking him for his ex- 
cellent 
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cellent ſpeech in defence of their right of repealing 
all laws made in the colony; together with a copy 
of the articles of complaint brought againſt him, 
on purpoſe to give him an opportunity of vindicating 
himſelf; at the ſame time acquainting him, that it 
was their opinion and order, that he withdraw from 
the council-board whenever appeals from his judg- 
ments in the inferior courts ſhall be brought before 
the Governor and council as a'court of chancery, 


* hs Gararadr Johnſon, i in their opinion, had 
deviated from his duty, in joining the other branches 
of the legiſlature in their repreſentation, may be 
learned from the Proprietors letter, brought over to 
him by Yonge, which runs in the following words: 

“Sir, we have received and peruſed your letters and 
all your papers, delivered us by your agent Mr. 
“ Yonge; and though we are favourably inclined in 
all our thoughts relating to our Governor, yet we 
„ muſt tell you, we think you have not obeyed the 
orders and directions given you to diſſolve that aſ- 
« ſembly and call another forthwith, according to 
c the ancient uſage and cuſtom of the province, and 
4 to publiſh our repeals of the acts of aſſembly im- 
„ mediately upon the receipt of our orders aforeſaid; 
„ but we ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject now, not 
« doubting, but our Governor will pay more punctu- 
al obedience to our orders for the future. 


„K Tre Lands Proprietors right of confeiiin and 
“ repealing laws was ſo particular a privilege granted 
e them by the charter, that we can never recede 


from it; e ee we are not a little 
. * * ſurpriſed 
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6 ſurpriſed that you have ſuffered that prerogative of 


ours to be ge 


64 wr have ſent * n an inftruQion andy 
« our hands and ſeals, nominating ſuch perſons as 
% ve think fit to be of the council with you, fix of 
« whom and yourſelf, and no leſs number, to be a 


« quorum. Upon your receipt of this we hereby 


« require you to ſummon the ſaid council, that they 
« may qualify themſelves according to law, and im- 
« mediately fit upon the deſpatch of buſineſs. We 
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« alſo ſend you the repeal of the acts of aſſembly, 


« which we order you to publiſh immediately upon 
« the receipt of this. We do aſſure Mr. Johnſon, 
« that we will ſtand by him in all things that relate 
& to the juſt execution of his office, and we are eon- 
“ fident that he will perform his duty to us, and ſup- 
&« port our power and preropatives to the beſt of his 
abilities. If the afſembly choſen according to your 


« pretended late act is not diflolved, as we formerly 


ordered, and a new afſembly elected, purſuant to 
the act formerly confirmed by the Proprietors, you 
“are forthwith commanded to diſſolve that aſſembly, 
and to call another, according to the above- men- 
My daun act; and ſo we bid . minen e * 


Such was the reſult of Yonge? $ bee in 
England. Governor Johnſon, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the prevailing temper and diſcontented ſpirit 
of the people, plainly perceived, upon receiving theſe 
new orders and inſtructions, what difficulties would 
attend the execution of them. The flame was alxea- 
dy W and ny vo be nein more 
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likely to add fewel to it than ſuch rigour and op⸗ 
preſſion. It is true, the Governor had received 
authority, but he wanted power to act agreeable to 
their inſtructionz. Determined, however, to com- 
Who ply with their commands, he ſummoned his council 
mel Of twelve men whom the Proprietors had nominated, 
com- Who were, William Bull, Ralph Izard, Nicholas Trott, 
mands. Charles Hart, Samuel Wragg, Benjamin de la Con- 
ſiliere, Peter St. Julien, William Gibbons, Hugh 
Butler, Francis Longe, Jacob Satur, and Jonathan 
Skrine, ſome of whom refuſed, and others qualified 

\ themſelyes, to ſerve. Alexander Skene, Thomas 
Broughton, and James Kinloch, members of the 
former council, being now left out of the new. ap- 
pointment, were diſguſted, and joined the people. 

The preſent aſſembly was diſſolved, and writs were 
iſſued for, electing another in Charleſtown, according 

to the cuſtom and uſage of the province. The duty- 

act, from which the clergy were paid, the garriſons 

maintained, and the public debts in general were de- 
frayed, was repealed; the law reſpecting the freedom 

of election was alſo repealed, by which the coloniſts 

were obliged to have recourſe to the old, inconveni- 

ent and tumultuous manner: of elections in Charles: 
town: the act declaring the right of the commons tv 
nominate a public receiver was alſo annulled, and 

declared to be contrary to the uſage and cuſtom of 
Great Britain. All laws reſpecting the trade and 
ſhipping of Great Britain, which any future aſſembly 
might paſs, the Governor had inſtructions to refuſe 

his aſſent to, till approved by the Proprictors. | The 
provincial debts incurred by the Indian war, and the 
expedition againſt pirates, not only remained unpaid, 

but no more bills of credit were allowed to be 

| I ſtamped. 
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This council of twelve, inſtead of ſeven men, 
which was appointed, the coloniſts conſidered as 
ati innovation in the proprietary government exceed - 


ing the power granted their Lordſhips by their char- 


ter and therefore ſubjecting them to a juriſdiction 
ſoreigu to the conſtitution of the prbvince. The 
complaints of the whole legiſlature againſt Chief 
Juſtiee Trott wore not only diſregarded, but that 
man, whom they vonſidered as an enemy to the 
country, was privately cateſſed and publicly applaud- 
<d. Al theſe things- the coloniſts | conſidered as ag- 
grovatedgficvances, and what rendered them the 
more intolerable was the e bony * 
prixed of all Hopes of 8 Cal el. 
tails Adr go 8 44 ih. | "8 
. way de thought e ade nad 
eſtoniſhing, chat the Proprietors ſhould have perſiſted 
* "1 ſo difagrecable and oppreſſive of them- 
es and fo manifeſtiy ſubverſive of theit authority 
and power. Many: were the hardſhips from the cli- 
mate, and the danger from ſavages, with which the 
poor coloniſts: had to ſtruggle; yet their landlords, 
iuſtead of rendering their circumſtances: as eaſy and 
comfortable as poſſible, ſeemed rather bent on croſſ- 
ing theit humours and doubling their diſtreſs. The 
people eould now no longer regard them as indulgent 
fathers, concerned for the welfare of their colony, 
but as tyrannical legiſlators, that impoſed more on 
them than they were able to bear. Was it not the 


duty of che Proprietors to liſten to their juſt com- 


plaints, and redreſs their heavy grievances ? Was it 
not their intereſt to conſult the internal ſecurity, and 


* means promote the ſpeedy i improvement and 
11 2 
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population of their colony? What could more ef- 


fectually anſwer theſe ends, than to cultivate the 


eſteem and preſerve the affections of the people? 
Nothing elſe could render their government ſtable 
and reſpectable. But, after all, perhaps the troubles 


and miſeries the coloniſts ſuffered ought to be aſeri- 


bed to their Lordſhips ſhameful inattention to provin- 
cial affairs, rather than to their tyrannical diſpoſition. 
Lord Carteret, the Palatine, held high offices of truſt 
under the Crown, which occupied his chief ſtudy and 
attention. Some of the Proprietors were minors, 
others poſſeſſed eſtates in England, the improvement 
of which engroſſed their whole care and delight. 


Having reaped little or nothing from their American 


poſſeſſions, and finding them every year becoming 
more troubleſome and expenſive, it is probable they 
truſted the affairs of their colony to a clerk, or ſecre- 
tary, who was no ways intereſted in their proſperity 
and ſucceſs. With this ſecretary Chief Juſtice. Trott 
had eſtabliſhed a correſpondence, of whoſe wiſdom 
and abilities the Proprietors entertained the higheſt 
opinion, and in whoſe integrity and fidelity they placed 
unlimited confidence. He held of them many offices 
of truſt and emolument, which, together with his 
haughty and overbearing conduct, rendered him the 
object of popular envy and clamuur. The coloniſts 
needed indulgence from their circumſtances and ſitu- 
ation; Trott, being made totally dependent on the 
Proprietors will for the tenure of his office and the 
amount and payment of his ſalary, ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed their power: and prerogative. Hence thoſe vari- 
ous- ſtruggles between the Proprietors and people, 


ps; were rr. growing more ſerious and violent, 
1 and 
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And threatened totally to ſubvert the proprietary ga- 
vernment. 4 2 ne. 


Aso this time a rupture having taken place be- 
tween the courts of Great Britain and Spain, a pro- 
ject for attacking South Carolina and the iſland of 
Providence was formed” at the Havanna, and prepa- 
rations were making there for the expedition. Go- 
yernor Johnſon, having received advice from England 
of this defign, reſolved immediately to put the pro- 
vince in a poſture of defence. For this purpoſe he 
ſummoned a meeting of council, and ſuch members 
of aſſembly. as were in town, to inform them of the 
intelligence he had received, and to deſire their ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance in caſe of any ſudden emergency. 
He told them of the ſhattered condition of the fortifi- 
cations, and urged the neceſſity of ſpeedy reparations; 
and for this end - propoſed a voluntary ſubſcription, 
beginning with a generous offer himſelf, as an exam- 


ple to others. He declared that ane day's delay might 
prove fatal to the province, as they were uncertain 


how ſoon the enemy might be at their door; and re- 


commended unanimity and deſpatch. The aſſembly 


replied, that a ſubſcription was needleſs, as the in- 
come of the duties would be ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe intended. The Governor objedted, that the 
duty- law had been repealed, and none otlier yet fra- 


med in its place. To which the aſſembly anſwered, 


they had reſolved to pay no regard to thoſe repeals, 
and that the public receiver had orders from them 
to ſue every man that ſhould refuſe to pay as that law 
directed. Chief Juſtice Trott told them, if any action 


or ſuit ſhould be brought into his courts on that law, 
| | 25 he 
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he would give judgment for the defendant. In ſhort, 


the conteſt between the two houſes at this meeting 
became warm, inſomuch that the conference broke 
up before any thing was concluded with regard to 
the public ſafety. The aſſembly were obſtinate, and 
ſeemed determined to hazard the loſs of the province 
to the Spaniards, rather than yield to the council, 


. and wn: nt the Sms right of EO 
their laws. 


ele ee b ä, hinged; ar ela. ae 
judging it prudent to be always in the beſt poſture of 
defence; for uniting the ſtrength of the province cal- 


led a meeting of the field- officers of the militia, or- 


dered them to review their regiments, and fixed a 
place of general rendezvous. Indeed fuch was the 
uneaſy and diſtracted ſtate of the colony, that the 
Spaniards. could ſcarcely have attacked it at a time 
more ſeaſonable for obtaining an eafy conqueſt. At 
this meeting the field-officers' of the militia received 
their orders with their uſual ſubmiſſion, and called 
together the different regiments, on pretence of train- 


ing the men to expert uſe of arms. But before this 


time the members choſen to ſerve in aflembly, though 
they had not met in their uſual and regular way at 
Charleſtown, had nevertheleſs held ſeveral private 


meetings in the country, to concert meafures for 


An aſſo- 
ciation 
formed 
againſt 
_ the =” 
prietors. 


revolting from their allegiance, They had drawn up 
« OY of an aſſociation for uniting the whole province 

ition to the proprietary government, which 
was propoſed to the people at this public meeting of 
the militia, as an opportunity the moſt favourable for 


e a general Oe The people 8 
and 
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and diſcontented, with eagerneſs embraced the pro- 
poſal, and, almoſt to a man, ſubſcribed the aſſociation, 
promiſing to ſtand by each other in defence of their 
rights and privileges, againſt the tyranny of the Pro- 
prietors and their officers. This confederacy was for- 
med with ſuch ſecreſy and diſpatch, that, before it 
reached the Governor's ears, almoſt the whole inha- 
bitants were concerned in it. The aſſembly, after ha- 
ving thus brought the people in general to back them, 
had then nothing to do but to go on, in taking ſuch 
bold and vigorous ſteps as ſeemed beſt calculated for 


accompliſhing their end. 


———— 
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HE members of aſſembly, as I already obſerved; 
| having formed their reſolution. to revolt, and 
gone ſo far as to bring the people to ſtand by and 
ſupport them, in ſpite, of every obſtacle determined 
to proceed, until they ſhould bring themſelves under 
the protection of the King. As they had the whole 
civil power to encounter, and many difficulties to ſur- 
mount, it may not be improper the more particularly 
to mark the various ſteps they took to accompliſh this 
end. United in their view by the..greatne of they 
danger, we ſhall ſee they regularly made their attacks. 
They formed their outworks . firſt at a diſtance, and 
then brought them gradually nearer; and, in ſhort, 
raiſed none but ſuch as afterwards freed to ſupport 
others in ieee in fre Wr 
tions. YO 


| Ar the eleQion of aembly,i in "Chatiitown, Trot Th peo» 
and Rhett, who formerly had ſuch infl gence and ſway, ?' — 
were now become ſo obnoxious that they could not ment to 
bring one man into the houſe. Alexander Skene, revolt. 
formerly excluded from the council, was elected a 
member of this new aſſembly, which was choſen on 

purpoſe: to oppoſe the civil officers, conſidering him- 

ſelf as ill uſed by the Proprietors, turned a zealous 

and active perſon for pulling down the tottering fa- 

_ of their government. This man, together with 


61 _ ſeveral 
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ſeveral other members of aſſembly, held frequent 
meetings, to conſider of all their grievances, and the 
encouragements. they had received from time to time 
from Britain, reſpecting the great end they now had 
in view. They recalled to mind what had paſſed in 
the Houſe of Peers during the reign of Queen Anne, 
how her majelty had then ordered her Attorney and 
Solicitor· general to eonſider of the-moſt elfectual e- 
thods of procecding againſt the chatter. They knew 
alfo, that a bill had been brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, for reducing all charter and · proprietary 
governments into regal ones. They had been ihform- 

ed that Lord Carteret, conſcious of the inabllity of 
the Proprietors to defend their province in the Ta- 
mãaſſee war, had publichy applied "for aſſiſtance from 
the Britiſh government, and that the Lords of trade 
wete of opinion, that the government of the province 
mould belong to that power nich bore the expence 
of its protection. They had conſidered all theſe things, 
And flattered theniſelves with the hopes, that the King 
would take the colony under his care as foon as they 
renounced allegiance to the Proprietors. And as the 
time drew nigh in which they expected an attack from 


2 powerful nation, they concluded that the province 


needed aſſiſtance of the Crown at the preſent, more 
than at any time paſt. They had convinced the peo- 
ple of the manifold advantages of the Britiſn conſti- 
tution, and the great Happineſs of thoſe colonies which 


were under the immediate care and protection of the 


Crown, infomuch that they now defired nothing more 
upon earth, than to enjoy the fans a ang ot 


ww | 
15 | To 
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To theſe ſecret meetings and tranſactions Governor 


Johnſon, who lived at his plantation ſeveral miles from 
Charleſtown, was an entire ſtranger, until he recei- 
yed the following letter, bearing date November 28, 
1719, and ſigned by Alexander Skene, George Lo- 
gan, and William, Blakcway. Sir, we doubt not 
e but you haye heard of the whole province enter- 
& ing into an aſſociation to ſtand by their rights and 


Theirlet- 
ter to the 
Governor 
ſignify- 

ing their 


« privileges, and to get tid of the oppreſſion and ar- deſign. , 


tc bitrary- dealings of the Lords Proprictors. As we 
« always bore you the greateſt deference and reſpect 
« imaginable, we take this opportunity to let you 
% know, that the committe of the people's repreſen- 
b tatives were laſt night appointed to wait on you 
* this morning, to acquaint you, that they have come 


eto a reſolution to have no regard to the Proprie- - 


tors officers, nor their adminiſtration : and withal 
*-to beg, that your bonour will hold the reigns of 
„ government for the King, till his Majeſty's plea- 
* ſure be known. The great value the whole coun- 
' * try expreſs for your honour's perſon, makes them 
* defirgus to have nobody but yourſelf to govern 
** them; and as you mult be convinced, that no per- 
„ ſons can be more paſſionately fond of your go- 
** yernment than ourſelves, we hope you will not take 
“ amiſs any advice given by faithful and affectionate 
* friends ; and therefore we take the liberty to tell 
you freely, we are of opinion that your honour 
** may take the government upon you, upon the of- 
fer of the people, for the King, and repreſent to 
the Proprietors, that rather than the whole coun- 


* try ſhould be in confuſion, and want 'a governing 


power, you held it for their Lordſhips, though you 
K k * were 
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were obliged to comply with the coloniſts, who 
* were unanimouſly of opinion they would have no 
« Proprietors government. We could wiſh for a 
longer and better opportunity to explain this mat- 


4 ter to you; but it is impoſſible, for the gentlemen 


& will be with you in two hours at fartheſt. We 


beartily wiſh your honour the utmoſt ſucceſs, let it 


Which 


the Go- 


vernor en- 


deavours 
to defeat. 


& go which way it will; but beg leave to obſerve, 
that your compliance will not only be the greateſt 
& ſatisfaction to the province in rer 5 alſo to 
your humble ſervants. “ 


Tnts letter, hot Sraggbr-wich the higheſt pro- 
feſſions of reſpect to the Governor, he nevertheleſs 
conſidered as an inſult; but eſpecially the advice, 
which he deemed both highly derogatory to bis 


Integrity as a man, and his fidelity as a governor. 


The bait thrown out to appearance was ſpecious and 
flattering, yet the Governor had too much pene- 
tration, not to ſee under its falſe colours the na- 
ked hook. The letter, however, ſerved to give him 
notice of the aſſociation, and the reſolution of the 
people, which it was his duty by all means poſſible 


to defeat. For this purpoſe he haſtened to town, 


and ſummoned his council, to take their advice in a 


caſe fo unexpected and alarming. Meeting accident- 


ally with Alexander Skene, he informed him that the 


committee who were appointed to wait on him had 


changed their minds, and were gone to their reſpec- 
tive places of abode. Governor Johnſon, neverthe- 


leſs, informed his council of the affociation; and re- 


proprietary government. He perceived that, although 


quired their advice and aſſiſtance about the moſt ef. 
fectual methods of breaking it up, and ſupporting the 


he 
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he was called Governor, yet Trott ruled the province, 
and therefore reſolved to do nothing without his ad- 


vice, that he might be equally reſponſible with the 


reſt- for the ill conſequences which he was apprehen- 
five would attend their future proceedings. The coun- 
cil were not a little perplexed what ſtep. to take; but 
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as the committee had altered their intention of wait- 


ing on the Governor, they were of opinion that no 
notice ſhould be taken of their proceedings, until the 


aſſembly ſhould meet in a legal manner, revive the, 


matter, and bring it-regularly before them; hoping 
that the people, upon more cool reli * 
drop their pgs reſolution. - 


In the mean time the members of aſſembly were 
uſing their utmoſt diligence among the people of the 
province to keep them firm to their purpoſe, having got 
almoſt every perſon, except the officers of the Pro- 
prietors and a few of their friends, to ſign the aſſo- 
ciation. All agreed to ſupport whatever their repre- 
ſentatives ſhould do for diſengaging the colany from 
the yoke of the Proprietors, and putting it under the 
government of the King. Having thus fortified them- 


ſelves by the union of the inhabitants, the aſſembly 
met on purpoſe to take bolder and more deciſive 


ſteps: · and being apprehenſive that the Governor 
would diffolve them, ſo ſoon as their proceedings 
reached his cars, they inſtantly came to the following 
reſolutions : Firſt, That the ſeveral laws pretended 
< to be repealed are ſtill in force within the province, i 
and could not be repealed and made void and null 
“ but by the General Aſſembly of this province, and 
that all public officers and others do pay due re- 


Kk 2 | « gard 
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« gard to the ſame accordingly. Secondly, That the 


« writs, whereby the repreſentatives here met were 
« elected, are illegal, becauſe they are ſighed by ſuch 


{© a council as we conceive the Proprictors have not a 


c power to appoint; for that this council does conſiſt 
«of a greater number of members than that of the 
„ Proprietors themſelves, which we believe is contrary 


0 to the deſign and original intent of their chatter, and 


& approaching too near the method taken by his ma- 


« jeſty and his predeceſſors in his plantations, whom 
** they ought not to pretend to imitate or follow, his 
« majeſty not being confined to any number of coun- 
<« ſellors, but as he thinks fit; but the Proprietors, 
C as ſubjeQs, we believe, are bound by their charter. 
« Thirdly, That we the repreſentatives cannot act as 
an afſembly, but as a convention delegated by the 
« people, to prevent the utter ruin of this government, 
jf not the loſs of the province, till his majeſty's plea- 


-« ſure be known: and, laſtly, That the Lords Pro- 


« prictors have by ſuch .proceedings unhinged the 
« frame of their government, and forfeited their 
right to the ſame; and that an addreſs be prepa- 
© red, to deſire the honourable Robert Johnſon, our 
« preſent Governor, to take the government upon 
« him in the King's name, and to continue the ad- 
« miniſtration thereof until his majeſty's pleaſure be 
„ known.“ 


AGREEABLE to the laſt reſolution, an addreſs was 
dran up, figned by Arthur Middleton as prefident 
and twenty-two members of the convention. The 
Governor having ſent them a meſſage, acquainting 
them that he was ready with his council to receive 
and order them to chuſe a ſpeaker; they came to the 


upper 
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upper houſe in a body, and Arthur Middleton 44 
arefſed the Governor in the following words: I am 
ordered by the repreſentatives of the people here 

* preſent to tell you, that, according to your honour s 
1 order, we are come to wait on you: I am further 
« ordered to acquaint you, that we own your honour 
« as our Governor, you being approved by the King; 
« and as there was once in this province a legal 
* council, repreſenting the Proprietors as their de- 
„ putics, Which being now altered, we do not look 
on the gentlemen preſent to be a legal council; fo | 
„ am ofdeted to tell you, that the reproſemtatives | 
of the people do diſfown them as ſuch, and n not | 

* aQ with them on any account.” | 


Tax Governor and Council, ſtruck with ſuenee The per- 
and aſtoniſhment at the audacious ſpitit of the con- plexity 


vention, and ſuſpecting that they were backed and * 


ſupported by the voice of the people, were greatly and con- 
puzzled what meaſures they ſhould take to reeal them ® 
to the obedience of legal authority. Some were for 
oppoſing violence to violence, and thought the beſt 
way of bringing them back to their allegiance would 

be to terrify them with threats and confiſcations. 
Others were of opinion, that the defection was too 
general to admit of fuch a remedy, and chat mild 
expoſtulations were more proper both for ſoftening 
their minds, and convincing them of their error; and 
thould ſuch gentle means fail, the Governor might then 
diſſolve them, and for the preſent time put an end to 
the diſpute. But, on the other hand, dangers hung 
over the country, and the only fund for repairing the 
fortifications being loſt by the repeal of the general 
bars tom money muſt be provided for the pubhe pro- 

tection. 
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tection. If the Governor ſhould diſſolve the houſe, how 
could the province be put inapoſtureof defence againſt 
a Spaniſh invaſion, with which it was threatened. If he 
ſhould ſuffer them to fit while they had reſolved that the 
Proprietors had forfeited their right to the government, 
and refuſed on any account to act with his council, he 
might be chargeable with a breach of his truſt. The 
reſult of their deliberations was, a meſſage from the 
Governor and council, deſiring a conference with the 
houſe of aſſembly. To which they returned for an- 
ſwer, that they would not receive any meſſage or pa- 
per from the Governor in conjunction with theſe 
gentlemen he was pleaſed to call his council. Find- 
ws them thus inflexible and reſolute,. the Governor 
was obliged to give way to the current, and there- 
is: fore, in two days afterwards, ſent. for them in his own 
| ne, (ond poke to a to the ee ello@2.-; - 


The Go- Wares I b e you the other ** 1 intended 
n 1 have deſired you to have choſen your ſpeaker, 
recalling to be preſented to me as uſual, and then I did 
the peo- 4. _ to have N to has in the W 
25 manner: | | 

« Foun being met together at a time when there 
was never more occaſion for a ready diſpatch of 
« public buſineſs, and a good harmony, betwixt the | 
« upper and lower houſe; I muſt recommend that to 
« you; and nothing will be wanting on my part to 
«« promote a good underſtanding betwixt the Lords 
« Proprietors and the people, at preſent (to my great 
«. affliction) I fear too much interrupted: I mult, 
„ therefore, in the firſt place, recommend to you, 


7 e * will without delay, or other matter inter- 
4 vening, 
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u vening, fall upon proper methods for raiſing money 
« for finiſhing the repairs of the fortifications, and 
« providing ſtores of war, which are much wanted. 
. The intelligence which I have of the deſigns of 
« our enemies, which WAKRe: this Wo ſo ene, 
e Mgt EY Af 

* An Lorry he Lords Propriztors Hans bein! in- 
* duced (by a neceſſity, to defend and ſupport their 
* juſt prerogatives) at this juncture to diſannul ſome 
of- your laws; if they had not thought the letting 
* thoſe acts ſubſiſt might have rendered their right 
of repeal precarious, they would have ſuffeted 
them ſtill to continue. I hope from you, there- 
fore, a reſpectful behaviour towards them, that we 
* may not feel any more their diſpleaſure in ſo ſenſi- 


„ble a manner, as the loſs (i this time of need) of 


our duty-law, and which has alſo ocraſioned an 
injunction to me and the council, from acting with 
an aſſembly who ſhall diſpute their Lordſhips un- 


doubted right of repealing laws, and 3 | 


* officers civil and en 
Ir me are jeatoup and oennalh on account 
* of rumours ſpread, that you deſign to alter the 
tax. act, for ſinking your paper currency. Public 
* credit ought to be ſacred, and it is a ſtanding ma- 
„ xim, That no ſtate gan ſubſiſt longer than theit 
« credit is maintained: I hope therefore you have 
no ſuch intentions, which would put me under 4 
* neceſſity of doing what I have never yet done; I 
mean, diſagreeing with you. I expect therefore 
„you will make good what the public is anſwerable 
«for, ne proceed to ſuch farther methods for pay- 


46 ing 
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2 ing our debts, as ſhall be both . honourable and 
proper, and beſt adapted to our circumſtances. 


% Taz alarm from the ſauthward, about five 
months fince, obliged me to be in a poſture of 
defence, and occaſioned ſome charges, the ac- 
« counts of which ſhall be laid before you; and I 
« deſire you will provide for the diſcharge of them: 
I think alſo the militia· acts want ſomg amendments, 
« and that you ſhould ne $0 21 5 a good me 
1 in ue 1 


« Tuns is what I intended 1 to —.— remepeaded 
« to you; but Mr. Middlcton's telling me, in the 
+ name of the reſts. that you would not a& ith, 


nnd your ſurpriſing meſſage fince, that you wil 


, not receive any thing ram me, in conjunction with 
#: my council, has made it neceſſary for me ta take 
* this accaſion of talking with that plainneſs and 
freedom ſo extraordinary a procecding: of yours 
requires. And, firſt, I muſt take notice of your 
meſſage, wherein you ſay, you own. me as Gover- 
nor, becauſe I am approved of by the King; but 
that you diſown the council to be a legal one, nor 
will act with them on any account whatſoever; and 
this ĩs ſubſcribed by all your members: but, upon 
* examining, I find it to be pretty dark and evaſive, 
and ſeems as if you would avoid expreſſing in plain 
* terms, what I have too much cauſe to fear is your 
« defign, I mean, to renounce all obedience to the 
Lords Proprietors ; and this I cannot but think 
« you propoſe from all your words and actions. You 
„ ſay, you acknowledge me, becauſe I am approved 
* * but — take no notice of my 


„ commiſ- 
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t commiſſion from the Proprietors, which is what 


„% makes me Governor. The confirmation of the 


« King, only ſignifies his majeſty's approbation of 
« the perſon the Lords Proprietors have conſtituted ; 
but it is my commiſſion and inſtruction from them, 
that, not only grants, but limits my power, and 
contains the rules by which I mult act, and are to 
'* warrant and vouch my actions; therefore, to avoid 
« declaring in expreſs terms your renouncing the 
Lords power, and at the ſame time doing it in ef- 
« fe, is to create perpetual doubts and diſputes, 
„ and is not acting with that ſincerity and plainneſs 
« which ought to be uſed in all public debates, and 
« eſpecially in matters of ſo great concern as this is, 
and upon which ſo great conſequenees, depend. . 


771 Do require and Fanal of you, therefote, 
and expect you will anſwer me in plain and poſitive 
« terms, whether you own the authority of the Lords 
« Proprietors as Lords of this province, and having 
authority to adminiſter or authoriſe others to ad- 
* miniſter the government thereof; ſaving the alle- 


* giance of them and the people to his moſt facred 
“ majeſty King George ? Or, whether you abſolute- 


« ly renounce all obedience to them, and thoſe com- 
miſſioned and authoriſed by them? Or, whether 


you admit their general power, and only diſpute _ 


that particular branch of their authority, in conſti- 


* tuting a council after the manner they have now. 


* done? If you deny their general power and au- 
* thority in this province, and ſay, that their Lord- 
'* ſhips have forfeited their charter, as M Berrisford 


* aflerted, and you all acquieſced in; then I demand 


of you, that you ſignify wherein the Lords have 
L1 | 


» 


4 forfeited 
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forfeited their charter, and what particular branch 
thereof they have broken; and 1 demand of you, 
that ſuppoſing (not granting) they have made a 
forfeiture of their charter, by what power do you 
preſume to renounce their authority, and to model 
a government out of your own heads, before ſuch 
time as that, by a court having lawful juriſdiction 
of the ſame, it ſhall be adjudged that the Lords 
have made a forfeiture of their charter, and that 
the powers granted them are null and void? If the 
King is of opinion, that any corporation or ſociety 
have made a forfeiture of the rights and powers 
granted by their charter, although his majeſty may 
have the advice of his Attorney and Solicitor- 
general, and his Judges and Council learned in 
the law, that ſuch a forfeiture has been made, 
(and this he may more reaſonably depend on than 
any advice or aſſurance you can have); yet, not- 
withſtanding this, and his ſupreme authority as 


King, he never diſpoſſeſſed the perſons of the pow- 


ers granted them, before à quo warrants. or ſome 
other proceſs had becn brought, and judgment 
obtained againſt the ſame. And if the King doth 
not aſſume ſuch a bert by what b do you 
ee it? | 


C I DESIRE you further to conſider the conſequence 


that attends that affertion, Of the charter being 
forfeited, before judgment is given upon the ſame. 
For if it be fo, then the forfeirure muſt be from 
the time that the fact was committed that cauſed 
the forfeiture 3 Ind then you muſt remember, that, 
by the charter, the Lords have granted to them, 


not only the power of ordering the * 
but 
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but alſo tbe lands are granted to them by the ſaid 
« charter; ſo that if there is a forfeiture of the rights 
« and prerogatives of the government, 'there 1s alſo 
« a forfeiture of their rights to the lands; and fo all 

grants made by their authority of any lands, ſince 
« the fact committed that cauſed the forfeiture, ac- 
cording to your own doctrine and aſſertion, mult 
« be null and void; and therefore, how, many per- 
© ſons titles to their lands will become void, I leave 
« you to. conſider. And though, it may be, you will 
aſſign ſome new late fad, that you ſay will cauſe 
ſuch a forfeiture, by which you may think to avoid 
the ill conſequence that attends the titles to the 
lands; yet know, that the facts that you aflign 
may not be the only ones that may be thought to 
have made the forfeiture of their charter. And 
* if your preſent aſſertion is true, that they may bo 
diſpoſſeſſed before a judgment; it may be, othor 

*« perſons, may aſſign other cauſes, of the forfeiture, 
« beſides thoſe which you, aſſign, which may have 
been committed many years. ago: for you cannot 
but know there have been perſons in the province, 
that, for ſeveral years paſt, have publicly aſſerted, 
that the Lords have done facts, for which their 
charter was become fortcited. Which if ſo, I leave 


you to, conſider what a gate you will leave open to 


call in queſtion, nay, - utterly deſtroy, ſeveral hun- 
* dreds of peoples titles to their lands. And though 
* you have moſt unjuſtly and untruly ſuggeſted. to 
the people, to create a; prejudice in them to the 


Lords Proprictors, that their Lordſhips deſigned to 


* diſpute their titles to their lands; yet, by this aſ- 
* ſertion and Ales, you are the perſons: that will 
* „ ei 320.8 
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« not only call in queſtion, fax effe@tually dene 


© their titles. 


« AND if you perlt! in diſowning the - Sounti as 
* now authorifed, then I deſire you further to con- 
« ſider, in what capacity I can act with you, and to 
„ what purpoſe you pretend to fit and tranſact the 
«« public buſineſs of the province. You know very 
„well Fam not able to join with you in paſſing any 
law without the oonſent of my council; and ſurely 

«you cannot pretend to paſs laws without me: and 
what an abſolute occaſion there is now to paſs 
« ſome laws, that the province may be put in a pol- 
ture of defence, and the contingent charges there- 
* of defrayed, I leave you ſeriouſly to conſider, and 
* hope you will not loſe the whole Ab to the 
enemy, for pee W | 


„Bur Fam further to tel you, chat, b you 
continue to deny the authority of the council, you 
cannot properly ſtyle yourſelves the repreſentatives 
% of the people; for you know very well you were 
* choſen members of aſſembly, purſuant to, and by 
virtue of the writs ſigned by myſelf and council; for 
© jt is not the peoples voting for you that makes you 
become their repreſentatives; the liege people of 
this, or any other province, have no power to con- 
« vene and chuſe their reprefentatives, without being 
authoriſed ſo to do by ſome writ or order coming 
« from authority lawfully impowered. And if you 
pretend that the writs ſigned by me, as Governor, 
« were ſufficient: to that 1 anſwer, that I do not 

« pretend to any ſuch authority, but jointly, and with 
the conſent of my council, it being the expreſs 

« words 
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„words of my commiſſion z nor did I fign the writs 
in any other capacity than in conjunction with my 


„ council, who alſo ſigned the ſame. But if my 


« fgning the. writs were ſufficient authority for the 
people to chuſe you, then you mult allow, that as 
the power lies ſolely in me to call you, it lies alſo 
ſolely in me to diſſolve you; and therefore, if by 
«your actions yeu will force me to make uſe of that 
« power, I do hereby publicly proteſt and declare, 
you only muſt be anſwerable for the ill conſequen- 
ces that may attend ſuch a diſſolution, and for the 
joſs of the lives and eſtates of the King's ſubjects 
45 _ this province, by any attack that may be made 
n them by our public enemies the Spaniards, or 
1 Sie the Indians, by reaſon of the province's not 
being put into ſuch a poſture of defence as it ought, 


and would, if you proceeded to tranſact the public 


4 buſineſs under a lauful authority; and this 1 Would 
have * ie. to conſider of. - 
er ene ftories that have bibs? in- 
* duſtriouſſy ſpread to prepoſſeſs the people, that you 
ate the only perſons who ſtand up for their rights 
& and privileges; by which, it may be, you have ſo 
* far engaged them in your favour, that you may 
have their aſſiſtance to enable you to commit any 
act of force or violence upon the government, 
„and the authority of the Lords Proprietors; yet 
know, and be aſſured, that the matters in diſpute 
* are of that conſequence, that they muſt and will 
„ be decided by an authority in England, having 


* lawful juriſdiction of the ſame; and that there it 


| G muſt be law and right that muſt juſtify your claims, 
aha not the conſent and approbation of the people 
. n 
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« of Carolina, Who will have no weight there, but 
1 e er the cauſd. 


9 1 MUST farther anaation * you, that it is noto- 
* riouſly known, you have promoted two forms of 


. * affociations, and have perſuaded the people to ſign 
„them. How far you can be juſtified at home, be- 


_ & hoves you to conſider : but as I am ſatisfied no 


wer 


« matter of ſuch public concern ought to be carried 
on without my knowledge, ſo I do hereby require 
and demand of you, an atteſted copy of both aſ- 
ſoeiations; and though it may not concern me to 
* have the names of every indiyidual perſon that has 
«. igned them, yet I do inſiſt upon it; that you do 
% acquaint me which of your own members have 


« ſigned both, or cither of them, as alſo the names 


* of ſuch perſons who bave commiſſions, or hold 
« any places civil or military under their Lordſhips, 
* or of ſuch perſons Who practiſe the law in their 
5 a courts, and have _ them. 


* 10 what 4 is * dah of you 1 * require 
your plain and poſitive anſwer, in expreſs terms, 
and that you do in writing give me the ſame in 2 
K . and under: your hands.“ | | 


Shan long and e N hich was allo 
4 them in writing, they were not long con- 
fidering of, but ſoon returned with the following 
meſſage; and ſhewed him that they were neither 
to be ſhaken by perſuaſion, nor intimidated by 
threats, from their firm purpoſe. We have 


2 rev, 4 en Jou, that we would not re- 
| ceive 
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« ceive any meſſage or paper from your honour, in 
„conjunction with the gentlemen you are pleaſed 

* to call your council; therefore we muſt now again 
« repeat the ſame, ad beg leave to tell you, that 
«the paper your honour read and delivered to us, 
« we take no notice of, nor ſhall we give any farther 
« aniwer to it hut in Great . 


JIuMEDIATELY after this ey came with the follow: 
ing addreſs to the Governor, publicly ayowing their 
reſolution to caſt off all obedience to the proprictary 
government, and urging and intreating him to com- 
ply with their defire, and take upon him the go- 
vernment of the province in the name of the King. 
It is with no ſmall concern that we find our- 
« ſelves obliged to addreſs your honour, in à matter 
© which nothing but the abſolute neceſſity of ſelf- 
® preſervation could at this juncture have prevailed 
* on us to do. The reaſons are already by us made 
« known to your honour and the world, therefore 
« we forbear to rehearſe them; but proceed to take 
* leave to aſſure you, that it is the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion imaginable to us, to find throughout the whole 
country, that univerſal affection, deference and re- 
ſpect the inhabitants bear to your honour's perſon, 
and with what paſſionate deſire they wiſh for a con- 


« tinuance of your gentle and good adminiſtration ; 
and ſince we, who are intruſted with, and are the 


* affertors of their rights and liberties, are unani- 
* mouſly of opinion, that no perſon. is fitter to go- 
* yern ſo loyal and obedient a people to his ſacred 
4 majeſty King George, ſo we moſt earneſtly defire 
* and intreat "up honour, to take upon you the 
5 "O08 govern- 
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government of this province, in his majeſty's name, 
till his pleaſure ſhall be known; by which means, 
we are convinced, that this (at preſent) unfortu- 
nate colony may flouriſh, as well as thoſe who feel 


„the happy influence of his majeſty's immediate 
p care. ? 2 7 g 


« As the well-being and preſervation of this pro- 


vince depends greatly on your honour's comply- 


ing with our requeſts, ſo we flatter ourſelves, that 


vou, who have expreſſed. ſo tender a regard for it 


on all occaſions, and particularly i in bazarding your 
own perſon in an expedition againſt the pirates, 
for its defence, an example ſeldom found in go- 


vernors; ſo we hope, Sir, that you will exert 


yourſelf at this juncture for its ſupport z and we 
promiſe your honour, on our parts, the moſt faith- 
ful aſſiſtance of perſons duly ſenſible of your ho- 
nour's great goodneſs, and big with the hopes and 
expeQation of his majeſty*'s countenance and protec- 
tion. And we farther beg leave to aſſure your ho- 
nour, that we will, in the moſt dutiful manner, ad- 
dreſs his molt ſacred majeſty King George, for the 
continuance. of your government over us, under 
whom we doubt not to be a bappy people.” 


To this flattering addreſs the Governor returned 
the following anſwer; ſuch as became his honour and 
truſt. © I am obliged to you for your good opinion of 
« me; but ] hold my commiſſion from the true and 


6« 
04 


abſolute Lords and Proprietors of this province *, 


who recommended me to his majeſty, and I have 
ec his 


This js the te term the charter gives them, 


"4 
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re his approbation; it is by that | commiſſion and 
power I act, and I know of no power or authority 
can diſpoſſeſs me of the fame, but thoſe only who 
gare me” thoſe authorities. In ſubordination to 
« them 1 ſhall abways act, and to my utmoſt main- 
. tain their Lordfhips juſt power and prerogatives, 
« without encroaching on the people's rights and 
« privileges. 1 do not expect or deſire any favour 
from you, only that of ſeriouſly taking into your 
© conſideration the approaching danger of a foreign 
« enemy, and the ſteps you are taking to involve 
“ yourlelves and this er in e _ con- 


« fuſion.“ 


117 


Tae repreſentative having now rally declared their The af- 
intentions, and finding it impoſſible by all their art 232 


and addrefs to win over the Governor to a compli- 


253 


olved, 


and the 


afice with their meaſures, and to accept of the go- . 


vernment only: from his having the King's approba- 
tion, began to treat him with indifference and neglect. 


He, on the other hand, perceiving that neither harſh 


the peo- 
ple. 


nor gentle means could reeal them to their duty and 


allegiance, and that they became the more outrage. 
ous and ungovernable by his endeavours to this pur- 
poſe, iſſued a proclamation for diffolving the houſe, 


and retired to the country. The repreſentatives or- 


dered his proclamation to be torn from the marſhal's 
hands, and proceeded next to avowed uſurpation. 


They met upon their own authority, and in direct 


oppoſition'to that of the Proprietors, and choſe Co- 


lonel James Moore their Governor; who was a man 


of a bold and turbulent difpohtion, and excellently 
qualified for being a popular leader in perilous ad- 


ventures. To Governor Johnſon he was no friend, 


Mm having 


2 


© , 
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having been by him removed from his command of 
the militia, for warmly eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
people: to the Proprietors he was an inveterate ene. 
my. In every new entetprize he had been a volun- 


teer, and in whatever he engaged he continued to his 
| purpoſe ſteady and inflexible. A day was fixed by 


the Convention for prochiming him, in name of the 
King, Governor of the province, and orders were il- 


ſued for directing all officers civil and military to con- 


tinue in their different places and employments, till 
they ſhall hear further from them. | 


Governor Johnſon, fome time before this, had 
appointed a day for a general review of the provincial 
militia z and the Convention, that they might have 
the opportunity of the people being under arms, and 
ready to forward their ſcheme, fixed on the ſame day 
for publicly proclaiming Moore. The Governor, how- 
ever, having intelligence of their deſign, ſent orders to 
Colonel Parris, the commander of the militia, to poſt- 
pone the review to a future day. Parris, though a 
zealous friend to the revolution, in anſwer aſſured 
him his orders ſhould: be obeyed. Notwithſtanding 
this aſſurance, on the day fixed, when Governor John- 
fon came to town, he found to his ſurprife the militia 
drawn up in the market ſquare, colours flying at the 
forts, and on board all the ſhips in the harbour, and 
great preparations making for the proclamation. Ex- 
aſperated at the inſults offered to his perſon and au- 
thority, he could ſcarcely command his temper and 


reſtrain his reſentment, Some he threatened to cha- 


tiſe for flying in the face of government, to which they 
had ſworn allegiance and fidelity. With others he cool- 


ly reaſoned; and endeayoured to recal them by repre- 


ſenting 
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fenting the fatal conſequences that would certainly 
attend ſuch raſh proceedings. But advancing to 
Parris, who had betrayed him, he aſked him, how 
he durſt appear in arms contrary to his orders? and 
commanded him, in the King's name, initantly to 
diſperſe his men. Colonel Patris inſolently replied, 
he was obeying the erders of the Convention. The 
Governor in great rage walked up towards him ; 
upon which Parris immediately commanded his men 
to prefent, and bid him at the peril of life advance 
no nearer. The Governor expected, during this 
ſtruggle, that ſome friends would have ſtood by him, 
eſpecially ſuch as held offices of profit and truſt under 
the Proprietors, or that the militia would have laid- 
down their arms at his command: but he was diſap- 
pointed; for all cither ſtood filent, or kept firm to the 
ſtandard of the Convention. However, to amuſe 
him, and prevent his taking any raſh ſtep in the heat 
of paſſion, John Lloyd, one of their party, was ſent, 
out of pretence of friendſhip, to walk and converſe 
with the Governor. Vain indeed were the efforts of 
a ſingle arm, in ſo general a defection. Even Trott 
and Rhett, in this extremiry, forſook him, and kept 
at a diſtance, the ſilent and inactive en of their 
maſters ruined N e 5 


Arrzn this the members m Convention attended, 

and, eſcorted by the militia, publicly marched to the Moor 
fort, and there declared James Moore governor of I Gdver- 
the province in name of the King, which was follow- nor. 
ed by the loudeſt acclamations of the populace. Upon 

their return, they next proceeded to the election of 

twelve counſellors, of whom Sir Hovegden Walker | 
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Was made preſident. In this, however, it is remark. 
able, that they aſſumed a right and power to them- 
ſelves which they had refuſed to the Proprietors, and 
made one of tlic principal articles of complaint a- 
gainſt them. So that theſe revolutioners had now tir 
Governor, - Council, and Convention, and all of their 
own free election In conſequenge of which the de. 


legatres met, and, in the firſt, place, reſolved to publiſh 


their declaration, to the following effect: Whereas 


the Proprictors of this province have of late aſſu- 


med to themſelves an arbitrary aud! illegal power, 
of repealing ſuch laws as the General Aſlembly of 
this ſettlement have | thought fit to make for the 
preſervation and defence thereof, and acted in ma- 
ny other things contrary to the laws of England, 
and the charter to them and vs, freemen, granted; 
whereby we are deprived. of thoſe meaſures we 
had taken for the defence of the ſettlement. being 
the ſouth-weſt 1 of his majeſty's territories 
in America, and thereby left naked to the attacks 
of our - inveterate enemies and next-door neigh- 
bours the Spaniards, from whom, through the 
divine Providence, we have had 2 Miraculous de- 
lverance, and daily expect. to be invaded by them, 
according to the repeated advices vc have from 
time to time received from ſeveral places : And 
whereas, purſuaut to the inſtructions and authori- 
ties to us given, and truſt in us repoled by the in- 
habitants of this ſettlement, and in execution of 
the reſolutions by us made, we did in duc form 
apply ourſelves. in a whole body, by an addreſs, to 


* the honourable Robert Johnſon, appointed gover- 


nor af this province by the Lords Proprietors, and 
* deſired 
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„ defired him, in name of the inhabitants of this 
te province, to take upon him the government of the 
% ſame, and ia behalf of his majeſty the King 
« of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, until his 
% majelty's pleaſure had been known, which the 
* ſaid Governor refuſing to do, excluſive of the pre- 
* tended power of the Lords Proprietors over the 
${cttlement, has put us under the neceſſity of apply- 
ing to ſome other perſon, to take upon him, as 
“ Governor, the adminiſtration of all the affairs civil 
« and military. within the ſettiement, in the name 
and for the ſervice of his maſt ſacred majeſty, as 
, well as making treatics, alliances and leagues with 
any nation of Indians, until his majeſty's pleature 
herein be further known © And whereas James 
“Moore, a perſon well affected to his preſent maje- 
+ ſty, and alſo zealous for the intereſt of the ſetile- 
* ment, now in a ſinking condition, has been pre- 
e vailed with, purſuant to ſuch our application, to 
«© take upon him, in the King's name, and for the 
King's ſervice and fafety of the ſettlement, the 
« above-mentioned charge and truſt: We therefore, 
e whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, the-repre- 
ſentatives and delegates of his majeſty's hege peo- 
ple and free · born ſubjects of the ſaid ſettlement, 
% now met in convention at Charleſtown, in their 
names, and in behalf of his ſacred Majeſty George, 
* by the grace of God king of Great Britain, France, 
* and Ireland, in conſideration of his former and 
* many great ſervices, having great confidence in 
his firm loyalty to our moſt gracious King George, 
as well as in bis conduct, courage, and other great 
ablities; do hereby declare the ſaid James Moore 
| + bis majeſty” s Governor of this ſettlement, inveſted 
ce. with, _. 
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« with all the powers and authorities belonging and 
<< appertaining to any of his majeſty's governors in 
„ America, till his majeſty's pleaſure herein ſhall be 
further known. And we do hereby for ourſelves, 
« jn the name and on the behalf of the inhabitants 
«© of the ſaid ſettlement, as their repreſentatives and 
«delegates, promiſe and oblige ourſelves ' moſt ſo- 
„ lemnly to obey, maintain, aſſiſt and ſupport the 
% {5d James Moore, in the adminiſtration of all af- 
& fairs civil and military within this ſettlement, as 
c well-as in the execution of all his functions afore- 
„ ſaid, as Governor for his ſacred majeſty King 
* George. And further, we do expect and com- 
mand, that all officers both civil and military with- 
*in the ſettlement, do pay him all duty and obedi- 
5 ence as his majeſty's Governor, as they ſhall an- 
«© ſwer to the contrary at their utmoſt peril. Given 
“ under our hand, at the Convention, this 2 1ſt day 
* of December, 1719.“ üg p04? 


Governor Johnſon, after this public and ſolemn 
declaration, perceiving his power totally overthrown, 
and the current too violent and ſtrong for him to 
withſtand, had little hopes of recalling them to the 
obedience of proprictary authority. Still, however, 
he flattered himſelf, that ſuch men as had uſurped the 
government in oppoſition to lawful authority would 
not long remain in a ſtate of union, harmony and peace 
among themſelves. The firſt unpopular ſtep of their 
Governor might create diſturbance and diſaffection; 
the firſt difference among the leading men might di- 
vide them into parties: he determined to wait for ſuch 
occurrences, and to improve them towards recover- 


> | | ing 
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ing his power and command. . In the mean time he 
called together the civil officers of the Proprietors, 
and ordered them to ſecure the. public records, and 


ſhut up all offices againſt the „ and their 
adherents. | 


Tua the proprietors in England might have no- 
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tice of what had happened through a proper channel, 0 Go- 


nor 


Governor Johnſon drew up a ſtate of the whole pro- ee 


ceedings, and tranſmitted it them. He told them that 
the coloniſts had long laboured under difficulties and 
hardſhips, by debts contracted in the Indian war, and 
in protecting their trade againſt pirates; that an un- 


an AC- 
count 

the whole 
proceed- 
ings to 
the Pro- 


bappy difference had broke out between their Lord - prictors. 


ſhips and the people, about the privileges of their 
charter; that ſome of the richeſt of the inhabitants 


had perſuaded the reſt, that neither they themſelves 


nor their poſterity could ever be ſafe in their perſons, 
or ſecure. in their properties, without the protection 
of the crown: That they had therefore with one 
accord diſclaimed and renounced' all obedience to 
their Lordſhips, and put themſelves under the care 
and government of the King; that he, though car- 
neſtly ſolicited by them, had refuſed to govern them 
in any other way, than as commiſſioned and ap- 
pointed by the Lords proprietors; that the people 
for that reaſon had ſhaken off his authority and cho- 
ſen another Governor for themſelves in name and 
behalf of the King : In ſhort, that the revolution 
was in no ways occaſioned by his imprudence or 
mal-adminiſtration, and therefore he hoped, what- 
ever might be the iſſue, that their Lordſhips would 
ule their intereſt to continue him in the government 
* the province. To the ſame purpoſe he wrote to 


the 
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the Lords Commiſfioners of trade and plantations; | 


who: were no friends to the proprietary governments 
in America, and waited for fuch a favourable ſeaſon 
as now offered in Carolina to purchaſe f one of 
them for the crown. 


I the mean time the members of the-popular le- 
giſlature were going on, and with all their diligence 
and ſkill regulating public affairs. The repreſenta- 
tives of the people took a diſlike to the name of a 
Convention, as different from that of the other regal 
governments in America, and therefore voted them- 


ſelves an Aſſembly, and aſſumed the power of appoint- 


ing all public - officers In place of Nicholas Trott, 
they made Richard Allein Chief Juſtice. Another per- 
ſon was appointed Provincial Secretary, in the room 
of Charles Hart. But William Rhett and Francis 


Longe, by becoming obſequious to the humours of 


the - revolutioners, ſecured to themſelves the ſame 
offices they held from the Proprietors. Colonel 


Barnwell was choſen agent for the province, and em- 


barked for England, with inſtruktions and orders to 
apply only to the King, to lay a ſtate of their pub- 
lic proceedings before him, praying him to take the 


province under his immediate care and protection. 


The Re- 
volution- 
ers ap- 
int new 
. 
and eſta- 
bliſh their 
authority. 


A new duty-law and others for raiſing money to 
defray the various expences of government were paſ- 
ſed. The fortifications at Charleſtown they ordered 
to be immediately repaired, and William Rhett; 
whom every one eſteemed a friend to the revolu- 
tion, was nominated Inſpector- general of the Repairs. 
To their new Governor they voted two thouſand 
five hundred, pounds, and to their Chief Juſtice 


un hundred current money, as yearly ſalaries. 1 0 
5 - their 
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their agent in England one thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling was tranſmitted: and to defray thoſe and the 
other expences of government, a law was paſſed for 


laying a tax on lands and negroes, to raiſe thirty 
thouſand pounds Carolina- money, for the ſervice of 


the cuprent year. In ſhort, this popular aſſembly im- 


poſed ſuch burdens on their conſtituents, as under 
the proprietary government would have been deem- 
ed. intolerable nn. | | 


In conſequence of the tax-aQ, han they began | 


to levy thoſe heavy taxes, Governor Johnſon and ſome 
of his party refuſed to pay, giving for reaſon, that 
the act was not made. by lawful authority. On ac- 
count of his particular circumſtances, Mr. Johnſon. 


was. exempted ; but they reſolved to compel every 


other perſon to ſubmit to their juriſdiction, and yield 


implicit obedience to their laws. They forcibly ſeiaed 
the effects or negroes of ſuch as refuſed, ſold them 
at public auction, and applyed the money for the pay- 
ment of their taxcs. Thus, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
they eſtabliſhed themſelves in the full. poſſeſſion of 


government, both in their nen and executive 


* 


Govanzon Jobbſos, though . to ſtand at a In vain 
diſtance, carefully obſerved their progreſs, and was not the Go- 


vernor at- 


alittle mortified by their great ſucceſs. He however till tempts to 
perſiſted in throwing every obſtacle poſlible in their way: nega 


he wrote to William Rhett, who was not only the Pro- 


prietots Receiver-general, but alſo Comptroller of the = 


cuſtoms, a letter to the following effect; informing him, 


That * as the people had found means to hinder all ma- 
ſters of are from coming to him as the Governor for 
Nn 4 clearances, 
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*. clearances, and from clearing in the lawful ſecreta- 
«'ry's offices, notwithſtanding the laws of trade made 
fuch neglects the forfeiture of ſhip and cargo, and the 
% naval officer, by his orders, did all he could to induce 
them to act according to law: and as he was ſenſi. 
ble that the defection was ſo general, and his au- 
“ thority fo depreſſed, that he had no power left to 
% puniſh them for diſobedience; he therefore could 
think of no other way to oblige them to their duty 
but by ſtopping their obtaining clearances from the 
* cuſtom-houſe officers, until they paid their duty to 
bim as the lawful governor of the province. He 
« therefore defired Mr. Rhett would conſult his pow- 
« ers- and inſtructions as Surveyor and Comptroller 
of the cuſtoms, and act in this affair as he ſhould 
think agreeable to them, to the laws of trade, 
« and to the ſervice of his majeſty, and of the 
15 « Lords Proprietors. Indeed it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, had Rhett ſo far conſulted the intereſt of 
| the Proprietors, as to have commanded the officers 
—_ of the cuſtoms to do their duty, according to the 
2» Governor's project, it would have given the revolu- 
tioners no ſmall trouble. They would have had the 
mortification to ſee the maſters of ſhips. diſowning 
*.  _- their authority, and going only to that office where 
they could obtain authentic and legal clearances. 
The fees due to the Governor and Secretary would alſo 
have gone in their uſual channel, which otherwiſe were 
transferred to ſuch perſons as had no juſt right, nor 
Rhett re- even the ſmalleſt pretenſions to them. But Rhett's en- 
| 3 mity to the Governor, and his proſpects of profit from 
hisorders. the prevailing party, induced him to neglect the duties 
| of his ſtation. He had already joined, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to join, the revolutioners, being determined 
ge 1 to 
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to retain at all events his places of profit and emolu - 


ment. The countenance and encouragement he had 
given the people, they conſidered as a juſtification of 
their meaſures ; and though they had paſſed a vote, 
that no perſon who held an office under the Proprie- 
tors ſhould be permitted to continue in it, yet, as 
they found Rhett ſo obſequious to their views, they 


thought proper to diſpenſe with it for an acquiſition 


of ſuch importance. They not only allowed him to 
continue in his former offices, but alſo made him 
Lieutenant-General of the militia, and Overſeer to 


the works in repairing the fortifications. So that, 


inſtead of giving aſſiſtance to Governor Johnſon for 
ſupporting the intereſt and power of the proprietary 


government, he ſhamefully deferted him, n i 


his truſt, and joined the ns Ng 

RHE TT, nevertheleſs, to the eee of eve- 
ry one, ſtill maintained his credit with the Proprie- 
tors, and had the art to perſuade them he had done 
all out of zeal for the ſervice of his majeſty, and for 
the good of the province. He wrote them two letters, 
giving them an account of all that had happened, and 


And pre- 


ſerves the 

onh- 
Lare of 
the Pro- 


prietors. 


+ 


aſſuring them he had accepted of a commiſſion. from 


Mr. Moore, in order the more effectually to promote 
their intereſt, by giving him an opportunity of con- 
verſing freely with the people, and perſuading them 
to return to their duty and allegiance. He repreſent- 
ed the inflexibility of Governor Johnſon as one ſource 
of the diſcontent and defeQion of the people, and 
utterly; inconſiſtent with good policy. He told them, 
that there are times when the minds of men will not 
bend to authority, when the rigid exertion of power 
defeats its end, and when lenity becomes a more 

Nn 2 efficacious 
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efficacious remedy againſt diſaffection to government 
than ſeverity. The Proprietors believed him, and 
ſuch was their confidence in his honour and fidelity, 
that they ſent him a letter expreſſing their approba- 
tion of his conduct, in the following words: We 
have received your letters, wherein you give us a 
7 « melancholy account of the preſent confuſed govern- 
ment of our province, and of the great conſterna- 
tion of the inhabitants, from the dreadful appre- 
* henſion they have of a foreign invaſion. But ſince 
they have been ſo unfortunate as to bring them- 
« ſelves into ſo much confuſion, we are not a little 
«pleaſed that your zeal for the ſervice of his majeſty, 
« and the ſafety of the province, has' engaged you 
to take upon you the command of the forces ; for 
« as, by your command of the ſaid forces, you for- 
« merly defended and ſaved the country from the in- 
« ſults of an invading enemy, ſo we doubt not but 
« you will again uſe your utmoſt ſkill to free your 
* ſame fellow-ſubjeQs from the imminent danger 
they at preſent labour under. And ſince you have 
taken upon you the ſame command, we earneſtly 
intreat you, that, with the greateſt application, you 
« will continue your endeavours in that command 


for the ſafety and preſervation of the province, 
« until you ſhall hear farther from us: We wiſh you 
1 "TEE ſucceſs, and bid you heartily fare- 


0 well. 9 


In the mean time Governor Johnſon received cer- 
tain advice, that the Spaniards had failed from the 
Havanna with a fleet of fourteen ſhips, and a force 
conſiſting of twelve hundred men, againſt South Ca- 


rolina and Providence Iſland, and it was uncertain 


which 
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which of the two they would firſt attack. - At this 
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F urther 
attem 


time of imminent danger the Governor again attempt- th 
ed to recal the people to ſubjection and obedience, vernor to 


and ſent the following letter to the Convention. 1 
* flatter myſelf that the invaſion which at preſent. 
* threatens the province, has awakened a thought in 

« you of the neceſſity there is of the forces ating 
« under lawful authority and commiſſion, The in- 
* conveniences and confuſion of not admitting it are 
1 ſo obvious, I need not mention them. I have hi- 
* therto borne the indignities put upon me, and the 
* lofs I ſuſtain by being out of my government, with 
„ as much temper. as the nature of the thing will 
„admit of, till ſuch time as his majeſty's pleaſure 
„ ſhall be known. But to have another man to aſ- 
* ſume my authority when danger threatens the pro- 
« vince and action is expected, and to be deprived 
„ of the opportunity of ſerving the public in my ſta- 


* tion, 'as I am indiſpenſibly bound to do upon ſuch 


* occaſions, I being anſwerable to the King for any 
* negle& regarding the welfare of the province, is 
«* what I cannot patiently endure. I am willing with 
* my council to conſult and adviſe with you for the 
good and ſafety of the country in this time of im- 
« minent danger, as a Convention of the people, as 
you firſt called yourſelves; nor do F ſee, in this 
« preſent juncture of affairs, any occaſion for forma- 
* lity in our proceedings, or that I explain by whoſe 
authority I a& in grants of commiſſions or other 


recal the 


people, 


1 publio orders. Mr. Moore's commiſſion you have | 


given him does not pretend to ſay that it is derived 
* from. the King. You have already confeſſed 1 am 
«* inveſted with ſome authority of which you approve, 


1 and that is enough. What L inſiſt upon is, to be | 
ö we. * allowed x! 


—— 2— 
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* allowed to act as Governor, becauſe I have been 
approved of by the King. I do not apprehend 
there is any neceſſity of doing any thing at preſent 
„but what relates to military affairs; and 1 do be- 
© eve people will be better ſatisfied, more ready to 
advance neceſſaries, to truſt the public, and obey 
my commands, by virtue of the King's authority 
„which J have, if left to their liberty, than the orders 
of any other perſon in the province; and in a ſhort 
time we may expect his majeſty's pleaſure will be 
* known. If my reaſons have not the weight with 
* you I expect they ſhould, you ought at leaſt to put 
* it to the vote, that, if a majority ſhould be againſt 


it, I may have that to juſtify myſelf to the King 


and the world, who ought to be ſatisfied that I have 
* done all I can for ſerving the country, and diſchar- 


ging the duty of my ſtation,” 


By this letter Governor Johnſon thought to alarm 
and terrify the people, by repreſenting the dangerous 
conſequences of military operations under unlawful 
authority; but they remained firm to their purpoſe, 
and-the Convention, without taking any notice of 
it, continued to do buſineſs with Mr. Moore as they 
had begun. Sir Hovenden Walker, the Preſident 


of their Council, being diſguſted at their pro- 


ceedings, left them and retired to his plantation; 


but they choſe Richard Allein in his ſtead, and 


proceeded to concert meaſures for the public de- 
tence. They proclaimed the martial law, and or- 


dered ail the inhabitants of the province to Charles- 


town for its defence. All the officers of the militia 
accepted their commiſſions from Mr. Moore, and en- 


aged to FRO by him N all foreign enemies. 
e 
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For two weeks the Provincial militia were kept under 
arms at Charleſtown every day expecting the ap- 
pearance of the Spaniſh fleet; which they were in- 
formed had failed from the Havanna. Happily for 
them, to acquire poſſeſſion of both fides of the Gulf 
of Florida, and ſecure the navigation through this 
ſtream, the Spaniards had reſolved firſt to attack 
Providence, and then to proceed againſt Carolina : 
but by the conduct and courage of Captain Rogers, 
at that time Governor of the iſland, they met with 
a ſharp repulſe at Providence, and ſoon after they _ 
the greateſt part of their fleet in a ſtorm. 


Tas Spaniſh expedition having thus proved abor- 
tive, the Flamborough man of war, commanded by 
Captain Hildeſley, returned to her ſtation at Charles- 
town from Providence Iſland. About the fame time 
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Spain 


defeat - 


ed. 


his Majeſty's ſhip Phoenix, commanded by Captain 
Pierce, arrived from a cruize. The commanders of 


theſe two men of war were earreſſed by both pars 
ties, but they publicly declared for Governor John- 
ſon as the magiſtrate inveſted with legal authority. 
Charles Hart, ſecretary of the province, by orders 


from the Governor and Council, had ſecreted and 


ſecured the public records, ſo that the -revolutioners 
could not obtain poſſeſſion of them. The clergy 
refuſed to marry without a licence from Governor 
Johnſon, as the only legal Ordinary of the province. 
Theſe inconveniencies having begun to operate, 


rendered ſeveral of the people more cool in their af- 


fection for the popular government. At this junc- 
ture Governor Johnſon, with the aſſiſtance of the cap- 
tains and crews of the ſhips of war, made his laſt and 
boldeſt effort for ſubjecting the — to his autho- 


The Go- 
vernor _ 
laſt at- 
tempt to 
recover 
hisautho- 


rity rity. 
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rity. He brought up the ſhips of war in front of 
Charleſtown,” and threatened their capital with im- 
mediate deſtruction, if they any longer refuſed obe- 
dience to legal authority. But the people having 
both arms in their hands for defence, and forts in 
their poſſeſſion to which they could retreat, bid defi- 
ance to his power, and ſhewed him plainly that they 
were neither to be won by flattery, nor terrified by 


chreats, to ſubmit their necks any more to the pro- 


prietary yoke; and therefore for the future Governor 


Johnſon: dropt all thoughts of making any more at- 


tempts for that purpoſe. 


Nichols Trxotr now obſerving the frame of the 
proprietary government totally unhinged, and a ri- 
val Judge planted in his room, refolved to return 
to England. But before he embarked he wrote 


to Governor Johnſon, acquainting him with his re- 
folution, and promiſing, if he would contribute to- 


wards defraying his expences, he would give the 
Proprietors ſuch -a favourable account of his con- 
duct and ſervices, as would enſure to him the con- 
tinuance of his office. But the Governor being no 


ſtranger to the character of the Judge, and being 


convinced that both the revolt of the people, and 
ſubverſion of government, were in a great mea- 
ſure to be aſcribed to his pernicious policy and ſe- 
cret correſpondence with his friend the ſecretary to 
the Proprietors, diſdainfully rejected his intereſt and 


_ friendſhip. To which diſreſpect for the Judge, 
however, Mr. Jobnſon attributed many of the in- 
jurious ſuſpicions the Proprietors entertained of 


his honour and fidelity, and that ſhameful neglect 


with which he was afterwards treated by them. 
9 3 
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They had wrote him no anſwer to his letters re- Ave | 

ſpecting the violent ſteps the people had taken, or + wp 

ever informed him whether his conduct during thoſe gard to 

popular commotions had met with their approbation rag 

or diſapprobation. Some of them even alledged that the Go- 

| he was privy to the deſigns of the malecontents ; Veruor. 

and gave them too much countenance and indul- 

gence. But every prineiple of honour, duty and 

intereſt forbade ſuch a connivance, and the upright 

and reſpectable character he maintained, rendered 

fuch ſuſpicions groundleſs and unmerited. That he 

ſhould join with a diſaſfected multitude in ſchemes 

of oppoſition, to diveſt himſelf of his gavernment, 

was a thing ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed. That he ſhould 

firſt wink at the ſubverſion of the proprietary govern- 

ment, and afterwards: refuſe to govern them for the 

King, when ſolicited fo to do by the repreſentatives 

and whole body of the people, was a thing very im- 

probable. When he arrived in the province, he found F 

the inhabitants diſcontented and unhappy, but little 

ſuſpected then they had any views of - renoun- 

cing their allegiance to the Proprietors; and the 

various arts the people uſed to conceal from him 

their deſigus, were proofs they had every thing to 

fear, and nothing to hope for from their Governor. 

The many attempts made to defeat their meaſures . 

were alſo evidences of his fidelity to their Lordſhips, 

and firmneſs in ſupport of their government. He - 

indeed differed with Trott and Rhett, the two favou- 

rites of 'the Proprietors, and perhaps to this, among 

other cauſes, the neglect with which he was treated 

by their Lordſhips may be aſcribed. For as they 

diſcovered on all occaſions ſuch a partial regard to 

thele men, and placed ſuch unlimited confidence 
9 in 
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in them, the perſon who differed from them, however 
fair and unblemiſhed his character, however firmly 
attached to their intereſt, was not likely, in ſuch 
circumſtances of trouble and / difficulty, to eſcape 
all injurious ſuſpicions. We have. blamed the Pro- 
prictors in many reſpects with regard to the ma- 
nagement of their colony, and we cannot think 
them worthy of praiſe in withdrawing their coun- 
tenance and friendſhip from a Governor, who ma- 
nifcſted ſuch zeal and reſolution in ſupport. of their 
authority. Being equally ſubject to the laws of their 
country with the Carolincans over whom they ruled, 
their power was likely to be feeble, even when exer- 

- ciſed in the moſt prudent and gentle manner; but 
more eſpecially when executed with rigour. Britiſh 
fſubjects in general abhor oppreſſion, even from a ſu- 
preme, and it could ſcarcely be expected they would 
tamely ſubmit to it, from a ſubordinate juriſdiction. 


_ In the mean time the agent for Carolina had pro- 

. cured a. hearing from the Lords of the regency and 
council in England, the King being at that time in 
Hanover; who gave it as their opinion, that the 
Proprietors had forfeited their charter, and ordered 
the Attorney-general to take out a ſeire facias a- 

gainſt it. In conſequence of which, in September 

Francis 520, they appointed General Francis Nicolſon pro- 

3 viſional Governor of the province, with a commiſ- 

edGover- fion from the King. Nicolſon was a man poſſeſſed 

barn ogy of all the honourable principles of a good ſoldier. He 
: was generous, bold, and ſteady. He had been Gover- 
nor of ſeveral different colonies, and it was thought 

his knowledge and experience in provincial: affairs 

d render him well * for the ĩmportant trult. 

He 
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' He knew his duty as commander and chief, and 
was afraid of neither dangers nor difficulties in the 
execution of it; a warm friend to the King, and 
deeply concerned for the proſperity of his country: 
ſcarcely could they have pitched upon a man more 
ſit to govern the — in ſuch a en and mi- 
are ſtate. + 5% 


e a review of thoſe - paſt nb and a General 


reflecti- 


various cauſes which concurred for bringing about ons on the 
this event, which 1 have narrated the more fully whole 
and circumſtantially on account of the intereſting . 8 
nature and important conſequences of the change, * | 
ve may obſerve, that although the conduct of the 
Carolineans during this violent - ſtruggle cannot, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, be deemed legal, equitable and 
juſt, yet neceſſity, which has no law, and ſelf-preſer- 
vation, the moſt powerful principle of action, both 
ſtrongly plead in their vindication. When the Pro- 
prietots firſt applied to the King for a grant of this 
large territory, at that time occupied by heathens, 
it is ſaid they were excited thereto by their zeal for 
the propagation of the Chriſtian faith; yet it is now 
plain that they have either uſed no endeavours for 
chat purpoſe, or/ they have been utterly. ineffectual. 
The Society for the propagation of the Golpel bave 
indeed employed and ſupported miffionaries for the 
converſion of thoſe-heathens; yet it is a lamentable 
truth, that their beft endeavours have been vaſtly 
inadequate to the extent of the work, and therefore 
their ſucceſs has proved ſmall and inconſiderable. 
The Proprietors by their charter were empowered, 
to build churches and chapels withm the bounds 
of their province for divine worſhip ; yet they 

| Oo 2 have 


” 
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have left the. burden of this work entirely to the 
mhabitants, who have received no encouragement 
nor affiſtance, except from the incorporated So- 
ciety, towards its accompliſhment. They were im- 
powered by their charter to erect caſtles and forts 
for the protection and defence of the colony; but 
all thoſe the people have alſo been obliged to raife 
at their own expence. By the charter his Ma- 
jeſty ſaved to himſelf, his heirs and fucceflors, the 


_ ſovereign dominion of the province, and the faith 


and allegiance of his ſubjeQs, the inhabitants of it, 
declaring them to be the liege people of the crown 
of England; yet the Proprietors have aſſumed to 
themſelves a defpotic authority in repealing and 
abrogating, by themſelves alone, laws made by the 
Aſſembly, and ratified by their deputies in Caro- 


na. They not only tyrannized over the poor 


colony, but alſo employed and protected officers 

ten times more tyrannical than themſelves. When 

the whole legiſlature complained of Chief Juſtice 

Trott, they paid no regard to their complaints, and 

abſolutely refuſed to circumferibe his juriſdiction, or 

remove him from the bench. In times of immi- 

nent danger, when the colony applied to them for 
aſſiſtance, they were either unable or unwilling to 
bear the expence of its protection. When the Al: 

ſembly allotted the Indian lands obtained by con- 

queſt for the encouragement of ſettlers, to ſtrength- 

en the Provincial frontiers, the Proprietors elaimed 

the ſole right of diſpoſing of thoſe lands, and fruſ- 

trated their plans of public ſecurity. When the trade 

of the province was infeſted and ruined by pirates, 

they could neither obtain a force ſufficient to extir- 

. them, nor a confirmation of their laws made for 

defraying 
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defraying the expence of ſuch expeditions as the eo- 
jony fitted out againſt them. The current money of 
the province, ſtamped for anſwering its public exigen- 
ces, was, at the requeſt of the merchants of London, 


cried down and cancelled. In ſhort, the people ſaw = 
no end of troubles and dangers. Sad exigence dic- . 


tated the neceſſity of ſome remedy againſt their poli- 
tical evils. No remedy under heaven appeared to 
them fo proper and effectual as that of throwing 
themſelves under the immediate care and protection of 
the crown of Great Britain. For under the excellent 
conſtitution of England, where the ſupreme power 


was both able and willing to protect them againſt 


every enemy, they evidently perceived they could 
only live happy and ſecure; therefore, ſick of the 


feeble proprietary government, the people, after 
many violent ſtruggles. and convulſions, by one bold 


and ifregular effort entirely ſhook off the yoke, 


and a revolution, fruitful of happy conſequences, 
took place, to their great relief ayd unſpeakable 


Ties mala after long trial and fendt a- 
mendments, now finding that fine-fpun ſyſtem, by 


which they flattered themſelves with having avoided 


the inconveniencies and ſupplied the defects of the 
Engliſh form of government, uſeleſs and ĩmpracticable, 


were at length convinced, that it was à much eafier 
thing to find fault withthe conſtitution of Old England 
than to mend it. They now perceived that all forms 


of government muſt be made for men as they really 


are, and not for them as they ought to be, and that 


it was impoſlible for the wiſeſt legiſlators upon earth 
to mould men into any form they pleaſed by laws 
and 


| 
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and regulations. From the firſt ſettlement of this 
colony, one. perpetual ſtruggle has ſubſiſted between. 
the Proprictors and poſſeſſors of the province. A 
diviſion ſomewhat- ſimilar to that of the court and 
country parties in England, early ſprung up in the 
ſettlement,” and kept it in continual ferment and agi- 
tation. The exertions of proprietary power and pre- 
rogative, the people conſidered as inconſiſtent with 
their rights and privileges; hence they became tur- 
bulent and ſeditious, and were ſeldom ſatisfied with 
their governors in their public capacity, however 
eſteemed and beloved as private men. The hands of 
government were always weak, and the inſtructions 
and regulations received from England were, for the 
moſt part, ill adapted to the local circumſtances of the 
people, and the firſt ſtate of colonization. The pa- 
latines in England and Germany, whoſe juriſdiction 
and authority have been eſtabliſhed by time, and 
whoſe governments have acquired firmneſs and ſtabi- 
lity, would probably have deemed this uſurpation 
illegal and rebellious, and puniſhed the authors and 
abettors of it. No doubt a firm yet moderate oppo- 
ſition. to the meaſures of government in defence of the 
rights and liberties of the people, differs as much from 


- uſurpation, as a wholeſome remedy to a diſordered 


conltitption differs from deadly poiſon, But the great 
diſtance, dangerous circumſtances, and complicated 
hardſhips of the Carolineans; the negligence, bad poli- 
cy and tyranny of the Proprietors; all concurred to ren- 
der their uſurpation not only excuſcable, but abſolutely 
neceſſary. The Revolution in England had exempli- 
fied and confirmed the doctrine of reſiſtance, when 


the executive magiſtrate DR to violate the fun- 
Wr damental 


a 
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damental laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
nation. The Proprietors had done acts, which the 
Lords in regency had declared amounted to a forfei- 


ture of their charter, and had ordered a writ of ſcire 


facias to be taken out, tor repealing their patent and 
rendering the grant void and null. By which means 
all political connection between the Proprietors” and 
people of Carolina was now entirely diſſolved, and 
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à new relation formed, the King having taken the 
province under his immediate care and protection, and 


made it a part of the Britiſh empire. 


Avour the beginning of the year 1721, Francis 


Nicolſon arrived in Carolina, and having the ſanction val o- 


of the Britiſh government for his appointment, Mr. 


Johnſon acquieſced in his authority, and made no mon joy- > 


more efforts in behalf of the Lords Proprietors. | The 


people in general congratulated: one another on 


Nicol- 
ſon's ar- 


caſions 
uncom- 


the happy change, and received General Nicolſon _ 


with the moſt. uncommon and extravagant demon- 
ſtrations of joy. The voice of murmur and diſcon- 
tent, together with the fears of danger and oppreſſion, 
were now baniſhed from the province. Happy under 


the royal care, they reſolved to forget all former 


animoſities and diviſions, and bury all paſt offen- 
ces in eternal oblivion. The only contention now 


remaining was, who ſhould be the moſt faithful 


ſubjects of his majeſty, and the moſt zealous in 
promoting the union, peace and proſperity of the 
ſettlement. From a confuſed and diſtracted ſtate 


© 


they now-looked upon themſelves as happily delivered, 


and anticipated in imagination all the bleſſings of 
een and ſecurity, W by induſty and plenty, 
| 25 approaching, 


6 / 
2 
- 


—_— itt. 
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approaching, and as it were ready to diffuſe their 
bappy influence over the oP 


Soo after his arrival, G Nicolſon iſſued 

writs for the election of a new aſſembly, who now en- 

tered with great temper and cheerfulneſs on the regu- 

lation of provincial affairs. They choſe James Moore, 

their late popular governor, ſpeaker of the houſe, of 

| whom the Governor declared his entire approbation. 

"IT The firſt buſineſs they engaged in, was to make an 

Pe Kiss act, declaring they recognized and acknowledged his 

Georgeas ſacred majeſty King George to be the rightful Sove- 

: ful fore reign of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and of 

5 reign. all the dominions and provinces belonging to the 

empire, and in particular his undoubted right to the 

i province of Carolina All actions and ſuits at law 

© commenced on account of the late adminiſtration of 

James Moore by particular perſons, creating miſun- 

' derſtandings and animoſities among the people, were 
declared void and null, till his majeſty's pleaſure 

touching ſuch adminiſtration ſhall be known; but all 

judicial proceedings under the ſame adminiſtration 

were confirmed; which acts were at this time judged 

proper and neceſſary for eſtabliſhing harmony and 

tranquillity among the inhabitants. Ihe two parties 

formerly ſubſiſting, the one compoſed of a few ad- 

herents to Governor Johnſon, and the other of the 

followers of james Moore, Nicolſon had the good 

fortune to unite, and, by the wiſdom and equity of 

his adminiſtration, to render both equally happy and 

- contented under the royal government and protec- 


. * BrrorE 
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Bronx Governor Nicolſon left England, a ſuſpen- 
Hon of arms between Great Britain and Spain had 
deen publiſhed, and, by the treaty of peace which at-- _ 
terwards took place, it was ſtipulated and agreed, 
that alt ſubjects and Indians living under their diffe- 
rent juriſdictions ſhould ceaſe from acts of hoſtility. 
Orders were ſent out to Don Antonio Navidez, go- 
vernor of Florida, to forbear moleſting the Caroline- 
ans; and the Britiſh governor had alfo inſtructions 
to cultivate the friendſhip and goodwill of the Spa- 
niſh ſubjects and Indians of Florida. In conſequence! 1 | 
of which, Governor Nicolſon, who was no ſtranger The Go | 
ta the manners of ſavages, reſolved to apply himfelt wa 
with great zcal and ſpirit to the regulation of Indian 2 = 
affairs, and to enter into treaties of friendſhip; and: *** 3 | 

alliance with the different tribes around the ſet- : 1 
tlement. \ As moſt of their traubles from Indians ' 
had been occaſioned by Europeans taking poſſeſſions ; '| 
of lands claimed by them, without their-permiſſion: | 
or conſent ; to prevent quarrels and miſchief,” the | 
fuſt object that demanded his attention was to fix I 
the limits and extent of their territories, and then to "od 
forbid" encroachments on their hunting grounds. | 
With theſe views he ſent a meſſage to the Cherokees,, | 
(a powerful nation, computed at this time to conſiſt 
af no Jeſs than Gx thouſand bow men), acquainting 
them, that he had preſents to make them, and would 
meet them at the borders of their territories, to hold. 
à general congteſs with them, in order to treat 4 
mutual fricadthip and commerce. They rejoſced ata 
propoſal which plainly implied they were a free and re- 

: cable people, and immediately the chiefs of thirʒy 
leven different towns ſet wa meet him. 25 
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Ar this congreſs the Governor having made them 
ſeveral preſents, and ſinoked the pipe of peace with 
them, marked the boundaries of the lands between 
them and the Engliſh ſettlers. © He regulated all 
weights and meaſures, that juſtice might be done 
them in the way of traffic. He appointed an agent to 
ſuperintend their affairs, and, to unite them under a 
common head,” propoſed to nominate one warrior as 


commander and chief of the whole nation, before 


whom all complaints were to be laid, and who was 
to acquaint the Governor with every injury done 


them. With the conſent of all preſent Wroſetaſatow 
was declared chief warrior of the Cherokee nation, 


with full power to puniſh all guilty of depredations 


and murders, and to obtain ſatisfaction for every injury 
done to Indians from the Britiſh ſettlers. After which 
the Indians returned to their towns, highly pleaſed 
with their generous brother and new ally. The Go- 


vernor then proceeded to conclude another treaty of 


5 commerce and peace with the Creeks, who were alſo 
at that time a numerous and formidable nation. He 
like wiſe appointed an agent to reſide among them, whoſe 


buſineſs was to regulate Indian affairs in a friendly and 


cemquitable manner, and fixed on Savanna river as the 


boundary of their hunting lands, beyond which no 


ſettlements were to extend. Such 1 were 


in many reſpects uſeful and important; for when 
Europeans take poſſeſſion of lands contrary to the 
inclination, and without the permiſſion and conſent 
of theſe free and independent nations who claimed 
them as their property, it would puzzle a wiſe man 
tot vindicate their tenure © on uy Ty: of —_— 
and Juſtice. 2 FL | 


s | es 
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Having now ſecured the province as well as poſſi - And pro- 


ble againſt external foes, Governor Nicolſon turned yy 3 | 
his attention next to internal regulations, particularly ftitutiors. 

to ſuch as reſpecled the religious inſtruction of the 
_ For though he was bred a ſoldier, and was 
profane, paſſionate and headſtrong himſelf, yet he was 
not inſenſible of the great advantage of religion. to 
ſociety, and contributed not a little to its intereſt in 
Carolina, both by his public influence and private 
generoſity. The number of inhabitants in cach pa- 
riſh being conſiderably increaſed, it was found neceſ- 
fary to enlarge ſeveral churches for their accommo- 
dation. The inhabitants of St. Paul's pariſh, many of 
whom having had their houſes burnt, and otherwiſe 
13322 loſſes in the Yamaſlee war, were obliged 
to apply to the public for aſſiſtance in this laudable 
deſign. The pariſh of St. George was ſeparated and 
taken out of that of St. Andrews by an act of aflem» 78 
bly,” and .2 new church was built at a ſmall village —_— 
called Dorcheſter, by public allowance and private 1 
contributions. The inhabitants in and about George- = 
town, who had long lived without the benefit of public __ 
worſhip, inſamuch; that the appearance of religion . | 
among. them had almoſt entirely vaniſhed, claimed 
particular attention. 10 erect a church in this quar- 
ter, the Governor propoſed a; private ſubſcription, ED 
and ſet the example by largely contributing towards 
the public inſtitution. He made application to the 
Society, in England for propagating the Goſpel, and 
they. ſupplied the province with clergymen, giving 
each of them an yearly allowance over and above | 
2 provincial falary. As public ſchools had yet 

en inſtituted for the inſtruction of youth in the 
Marte of virtue and religion, the Governor 

* 1 * 
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urged allo the' uſefulneſs and nece(ity of ſuch provin 
cial eſtabliſhments. It was alledged, that the want of 


| early inſtruction was one of the chief ſources of im- 


piety and immorality, and if they continued any 
longer to neglect the riſing generation, piety and 
Chriſtianity would inſenſibly decay, and they would 
ſoon bave à race of white people in the country 
equally. ignorant as the brown Indians. Animated 
by the example, and aſſiſted by the generoſity of 
their Governor, the coloniſts therefore in good car- 
neſt engaged in providing ſeminaries for the religious 


education of youth. Beſides general contributions, ſe- 


veral particular legacies were alſo left for this purpoſe, 


* 


Mr. Whitmarſh left five hundred pounds to St. Paul's 
pariſh, for founding a free ſchool in it. Mr. Lodlam, 
the Society's wiſſionary at Gooſe-creck, bequeathed 
all his eſtate, which was computed to amount to two 
thouſand pounds Carolina currency, for the ime put- 
poſe. Richard Beresfords, by his will, bequeathed the 
annual proſits of his eſtate to be paid to the veſtty of t. 
Thomas pariſh in truſt, until his ſoy, then cit years 
of age, ſhould arrive at the age of twenty-one years; 


 direQting them to apply one third: of the yeatly pro- 


fits of this citate for the ſupport of one or more 
fchoolmaſters, who ſhould teach reading, Jecounts; 
mathematics, and other: liberal learning; and the 
other two thirds for the ſupport, maintenance, and 
education of the poor of that pariſh. The veſtry 


© accordingly received from this eſtate fix thouſand five 


hundred pounds Carolina money, for promoting 
thoſe pious and charitable purpoſes.” The Society in 
England ſent out teachert, money and books, and 
aſſiſled greatly, by their zeal and bounty, towards 
the 8 inſtruction of the people. 80 much 
. mult 
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muſt be ſaid for the honor of Governôr Nicolſon, 


whoſe libertlity was confpicuoully difplayed in behalf 
-of th6fe reßgious inſtitutions, and whoſe cam- 


ple excited that pirit Bf emulation among the people = 
For promoting them. In Charteſtswit, and in Teverat 


other pariſhes in the country,” public ſchools were 
built and endowed during his government, alid'cvery 
friend to knowledge and virtue, every well-wiſher to 


poſterity, ſcemed to promiſe themſeltes the yreateſt 
advantages from fuch wilt zd Pübſfe,ürtred defifins. - 


- Taovcn —_— Fighely underſtocd and general- ; | 


ſy practiſed, is | 
beneficial conſequchets th fociety, -= nothing has, a 
more perniciots iiAlence than miſtaken notions of 
t. Of an kinds of delufon, religious enthuſiaſm 
3 the weft Yeptorable, and has often been attended 
With we moſt mieläncholy ard diftnal effects. By abu- 


ductive of the moſt Falutary and 


fing the beit things, they may be made the Thnocent = 


Weafich bf the Worſt. Many calamitics have hap- 
peel In che world, even on account of religion, yet 
the fatal conſequences ought not ts be charged to that 
Meint inſtirution Ghichhaturally breathes benevolerice, 
gentleneſs and peace, but to the ignorance and corrup- 

on Ef human mature, which pervert and. abuſe it. 
Epchuffalts generally agtee in to articles: they Ui. 
claim the power and authority of the civil ma; riſtrate, 


. 
34 


2nd miſtike their own wild finiges, the fruits of a dis- 


$6144.44 f þ en ie 1 wn I» & 2 : | e292 % 1 - 
tempered brain, for the impulſes of the Divine Spirit, 


boch or #hiich are big with the möft fatal conſequences 
tolociety. The deſperate fanatic Verner, in thereign of 


Charles the ſecond, was not more tranſported with re- 


ligious phrenzy and madneſs, than an unfortunate fa- | 


mily in Carolina at this time happened to be. For the 
credit of the province, it were to be wiſhed that ſuch 
2 an 
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an incident lay buried in eternal oblivion ; but hiſto. 


ry claims the privilege of exhibiting examples of dif. 


ferent kinds for public inſtruction. If good exam- 
ples ſerve as a ſpur. to ſtimulate men to virtue and 
religion, bad ones, on the contrary, may allo ſerve, 
like beacons upon a rock, to warn men of Wer 
and deluſion. | | 


Tue family mn Dutartres confiſting of "Show ſons 


« and four daughters, were deſcendents of French 


6 refugees, who came into Carolina after the revo- 


cation of the edict of Nantz. They lived in 


« Orange-quarter, and though in low circumſtan- 
ces always maintained an honeſt character, and 
« were eſteemed by their neighbours -perſons of 
* blameleſs and irreproachable lives. But at this 
time a ſtrolling Moravian preacher happening to 


come to that quarter where they liyed, inſinuated 


% himſelf into their family, and partly by converſa- 


« tion, and partly by the writings of Jacoh Behman, 
„ which he put into their hands, filled their heads 


with wild and fantaſtic ideas. Unhbappily ſor the 


« poor family thoſe ſtrange notions gained ground 


on them, inſomuch that in one year they began 


« to withdraw themſelves from the ordinances of 
« public worſhip, and all converſation with the world 
4 around them, and ſtrongly to imagine they were 
« the only family upon earth who had the know- 
« Jedge of the true God, and whom he vouchſafed 


to inſtru, either by the immediate impulſes of 


« his Spirit, or by ſigns and tokens from heaven. 
« At length it came to open viſions and revelations. 
God raiſed up a prophet among them, like unto 


* Moſes, to whom he taught them to hearken. 
* This 
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« This prophet was Peter Rombert, who had mar- 
« ried” the eldeſt daughter of the family when a wi- 
« dow. To this man the Author and Governor of 


« the world deigned to reveal, in the plaineſt man- 


ner, that the wickedneſs of man was again ſo 
« great in the world, that as in the days of Noah he 


vas determined to deſtroy all men from off the face 
of it, except one family whom he would fave for 


« raiſing up a godly ſeed upon earth. This reve- 
« lation Peter Rombert was ſure of, and felt it 'as 
« plain' as the wind blowing on his body, and the- 
« reſt of the family, with equal confidence and _—_ 
« ſumption, firmly believed it. 


« A FEW days after this, God was pleaſed to re- 


« yeal himſelf a ſecond time to the prophet, ſay- 


ing, Put away the woman whom thou haſt for thy 


* wite, and when I have deſtroyed this wicked ge · 


* neration, I will raiſe up her firſt huſband from the 


dead, and they ſhall be man and wife as before, 
* and go thou and take to wife her youngeſt ſiſter, 


* who is a virgin, ſo ſhall the choſen family be re- 


* ſtored entire, and the holy ſeed preſerved pure 
and undefiled in it. At firſt the father, when he 
.* heard of this revelation, was ſtaggered at ſo ex- 
« traordinary a command from heaven; but the pro- 

phet aſſured him that God would give him a ſign, 


* which accordingly happened; upon which the old 


man took his youngeſt daughter by the hand, 


393 


and gave her to the wiſe prophet immediately for. 


“his wife, who without further ceremony took the 
* damfſel and deflowered her. Thus for ſome time 
« . continued i in acts of inceſt and adultery, un- 

Wo” 1 « til 
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til that period which made the fatal diſcovery, 
and introduced the bloody ſeen of blind 3 5 8 
Dal and e | 


99 Taos deluded oretchbe re fo fax poffeſed 

« with the falſe conceit of their own righteouſneſs 
* and holineſs, and of the horrid wickedneſs of all 
others, that they refuſed obedience to the civil 


*- magiſtrate, and all laws and ordinances of men. 


Upon pretence that God commanded them to bear 


4 no arms, they not only refuſed to comply with 


the militia law, but alſo the law for repairing the 
< high-ways. After long forbearance, Mr. Sim- 
„ mons, a worthy magiſtrate, and the officer of the 
* militia in that quarter, found it neceſſary to iſſue 
* his warrants for levying the penalty of the laws 
upon them. But by this time Judith Dutartre, the 
« wife the prophet obtained by revelation, pro- 
« vying with child, another warrant was ifſued for 
4 bringing her before the Juſtice to be examined, 
and bound over to the general ſeſſions, in conſe- 

« quence of a law of the province, framed for pre- 


* venting baſtardy. The conſtable having received 


his warrants, and being jealous of meeting with 


no good uſage in the execution of his office, pre- 


vailed on two of three of his neighbours to go 
along with him. The family obſerving the con- 


ſtable coming, and being apprized of his errand, 


* conſulted their prophet, who ſoon told them that 
* God commanded them to arm and defend them- 
« ſelves againſt perſecution, and their ſubſtance a- 

« gainſt the robberies of ungodly men; aſſuring 


4 them at the ſame time that no weapon formed a- 
gainſt them ſhould proſper. Accordingly they did 
2 


60 ſo, 


sour CAROLINA. 
e Þ. 45 laying hold of their arms, fired on the con- 


« ſtable and his followers, and drove them out of 


their plantation. Such behaviour was not to be 
tolerated, and therefore Captain Simmons gathered 


« x party of militia, and went to protect the conſta - 
« ble in the execution of his office. When the de- 


« luded family ſaw the Juſtice and his party ap- 
« proaching, they ſhut themſelves up in their houſe, 
and firing from it like furies, ſhot Captain Simmons 
dead on the ſpot, and wounded ſeveral of his party. 
The militia returned the fire, killed one woman 


within the houſe, and afterwards forcibly entering it, 


took the reſt priſoners, fix in number, and brought 
* them to Charleſtown. OY 


60 Ar the Court of Pn; ſeſſions, held in Sep- 
of tember 1724, three of them were brought to 
« trial, found guilty and condemned. Alas! mi- 
* ſerable creatures, what amazing infatuation poſ- 
4 ſefſed them ! They pretended they had the Spi- 
kit of God leading = to all truth, they knew 
„it and felt it: but this ſpirit, inſtead of influencing 
them to obedience, purity and peace, commanded 
them to* commit rebellion, inceſt, and murder. 


What is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the principal 13 | 


2 * fons among them, I mean the prophet, the fa 


Their 
trial and 
condem- 
nation. 


of the family, and Michael Boneau, never were 


4 convinced of their deluſion, but perſiſted in it un- 


« til their laſt breath. During their trial they ap- 


« peared altogether unconcerned and ſecure, affirm- 
“ ing that God was on their fide, and therefore 


* they feared not what man could do unto them. 


« 7792 freely told the inceſtuous ſtory in open court 
in al ts circumſtances and aggravations, with a 
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« good countenance, and very readily confeſſed the 
facts reſpecting their rebellion and murder, with 
« which they ſtood charged, but pled their autho- 
* rity from God in vindication of themſelves, and 
infiſted they had done nothing in either caſe but 
* by his el command. 


4 As it is commonly che duty > clergymen to viſit 
65 perſons under ſentence of death, both to convince 
« them of their error and danger, and prepare them 


for death by bringing them to a penitent diſpoſition; 


6 Alexander Garden, the epiſcopal miniſterof Charles- 
& town, to whom we are indebted for this account, 


« attended thoſe condemned perſons with great dili- 
* gence and concern. What they had affirmed in the 
court of juſtice, they repeated and confeſſed to him 


2 in like manner in the priſon. When he began to 


- © reaſon with them, and to explain the heinous na- 
« ture of their crimes, they treated him with diſ- 
& dain, Their motto was, Anſwer him not a word; 
«who is he that ſhould preſume to teach em, 
4 who had the Spirit of God ſpeaking inwardly to 
„their ſouls. In all they had done, they ſaid they 
4 had obeyed the voice of God, and were now a- 
* bout to ſuffer martyrdom. for his religion. But 
„ God had affured them, that he would either work 
4 4 deliverance for them, or raiſe them up from the 
dead on the third day. Theſe things the three 
« men continued confidently to believe, and not- 
e withſtanding all the means. uſed to convince them 
of their miſtake, perſiſted in the fame belief un- 
& til the moment they expired. At their execution 
they told che ſpectators with ſeeming triumph, they 
<« ſhould ſoon ſee them again, for they were certain 
68 24 ſhould riſe from he dead on the third day. 
| « WITH 
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* Wrru reſpe& to the other three, the daughter 
& Judith being with child, was not tried, and the two 


ſons, David and John Dutartre, about eighteen and 
« twenty years of age, having been alſo. tried and 


* condemned, continued ſullen and reſerved; in 


hopes of ſceing thoſe that were executed riſe from 
« the dead, but being diſappointed,” they became, or 
« at leaſt ſeemed to become, ſenſible of their error, 
and were both pardoned. Yet not long after- 
« wards/ one of them .relapſed into the fame ſnare, 
and murdered an innocent perſon, without either 

provocation or previous quarrel, and for no other 
* reaſon, as he confeſſed, but that God had com- 
manded him ſo to do. Being a ſecond time brought 
* to trial, he was found guilty of murder and con- 
demned. Mr. Garden attended him again under 


u the ſecond ſentence, and acknowledged, witn 


great appearance of ſucceſs. No man could ap- 
*.pear more deeply ſenſible of his error and delu- 
« ſion, or could die a more fincere and hearty pe- 
4 ee on account of his horrid crimes. - With 
cat attention he liſtened to Mr. Garden, while 


6 4 explained to him the terms of pardon and 
* falvation/ propoſed in the Goſpel, and ſeemed. to 
*die in the humble hopes of mercy, - through th the ; 


4 224000 merits of- a Redeemer.” 


& 


* Thos ended his W ſcene of 3 in 
which ſeven perſons loſt their lives, one was killed, 


two were murdered, and four executed for the mur- 


ders. A ſignal and melancholy inſtance of the 
weakneſs and frailty of human nature, and to what 
giddy heights of extravagance and madneſs,” an in- 
Re imagination will carry unfortunate mortals. 
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nie bat for the wiſdom of men to conceive a re- 


medy for a diſtemper ſuch as religious infatuation, 
Severity and perſecution commonly add firength to 
the contagion, and render it more furious. Indul- 
gence and lenity might perhaps prove more effi- 
.cacious, as the fwellings of phrenzy would in 
time ſubſide, in proportion as they exceed the 
bounds of nature. Had they given this unhappy fa- 
mily time for cool thought and reflection, it is not 
improbable that thoſe clouds of deluſion which o- 


| | yerſpread their minds might have diſperſed, and 
-- they might have returned to a ſenſe of their frailty 


and error. But it belongs to the civil power to pro- 


© hibit wild enthuſiaſts and mad viſionaries from ſpread- 


ing doctrines among vulgar people, deſtructive of 


| eivil order and public peace. The majority of man- 


kind every where are ignorant and credulous, and 


therefore are objects of compaſſion, and ought to be 
protected againft the baleful influence of ſuch men as 
ſeduce them from their duty and ſubjection to legal 
authority, by poiſoning their minds e. notions 
0 to chemſelves and others. | 


8 this time the ani * 5 inhabitants, 
including men, women, and children, was computed 
to amount to fourteen thouſand, an increaſe, in the 
ſpace of fifty - four years after the arrival of the firſt 


colony, very ſmall and inconſiderable, and occaſion- 


ed, no doubt, both by the unhealthineſs of the cli- 
mate and by the diſcouragements and troubles which 


. prevailed during the. proprietary goyernment. The 


ovince now furniſhed the inhabitants with proviſions 
in abundance, and exported what it could ſpare to the 
3 es: The white inhabitants lived frugally, as 
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luxury had not yet crept in atnong them, and, except 
a little rum and ſugar, tea and coffee, were content- 
ed with what their plantations afforded; Maize and 
Indian peaſe ſeemed congenial with the ſoit and cli- 


mate : and as they had been cultivated by the ſavages 
for proviſion, they were found alſo to be excellent food + 


for European labourers, and more wholeſome and 
nouriſhing/than rice. Maize delights not to grow on 
a watry foil, but on dry and looſe land, ſuch as the 


higher ſpots: on the maritime parts of the province. 


As the uſe of the plow could not be introduced until 
the lands were cleared of the roots of trees, to prepare 


a field for planting it great labour was requiſite. 


They commonly made ridges with the hoe about five 
feet aſunder, upon the top of which they planted 
the ſeed three inches deep. One gallon of maize 
will ſow an acre, which, with ſkilful management 
on good lands, will yield in favourable ſeaſons from 
thirty to fifty buſhels. While it grows it requires 
to be frequently weeded, and the earth carefully 
thrown up about the root of the plant, to facilitate 


its progreſs. As it riſes high, at the root of it the 


Indian peaſe are uſually planted, which climb up iti 


ſtalk like a vine, fo that the lands yield a double 


crop. From the ſtem of maize large blades ſpring, 
which the planters carefully gather, and which, when 
properly cured, the horſes or cattle will prefer before 
the fineſt hay. Theſe two articles, maize, Indian 
peaſe, together with the Spaniſh potatoes, are the 
chief ſubſiſtence of their flaves, conſiſting ehiefly of 
negroes and a few Indians, and who, at this time, 
men, women, and children, 9 85 N 
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In. the year 1724, four hundred and thirty-nine 


Ga as alſo Britiſh goods and manufactures of dif. 


ferent kinds, to the amount of between fifty and 


ſixty thouſand. pounds ſterling, were imported into 


the province In exchange for theſe flaves and com- 
mo dities, eighteen thouſand barrels of rice, and about 


fifty-two thouſand barrels of pitch, tar and turpentine, 
together with deer-ſkins, furs, and raw ſilk, were ex- 
ported to England. This trade was carried on almoſt 


entirely in Britiſh ſhips, and employed a number of 


hands. The Carolineans alſo traded to the Weſt In- 


dies, and ſeveral ſmall ſhips and ſloops were employed 
in carrying proviſions, lumber, ſtaves and naval ſtores 
to theſe iſlands, which they bartered for ſugar, rum, 

molaſſes, coffee, cotton, and Spaniſh gold and filyer, 
To New England, New Vork, and. Pennſylvania, 
they ſent ſome rice, hides, deer-ſkins, tar and pitch, 


which they N * "on an 1 Wan beer, 


and 1 


3 Hs gold and ſilver 44 | theo the province 


from the Weſt Indies they commonly ſent into Bri- 
tain, to anſwer the demands againſt them; and bills 
of credit continued increaſing and circulating, for 
the conyenience of domeſtic commerce. Forty thou- 
ſand pounds were ifſued during Nicolſon's govern- 
ment, over and above former emiſſions, by which in- 
creaſe the exchange with Britain, and the price of 


produce aroſe in one year from five to fix hundred 
per cent. This has never failed to be the conſc- 
quvence of iſſuing large quantities of paper money 


in Carolina: for whenever this currency was per- 
mitted to increaſe beyond what was neceſſary for 


the purpoſes 'of commerce, it ſunk in value, and 
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craportiandbly increaſed the nominal. price of pro- 
viſions and labour; and of courſe ſhould it by 
any accident be diminiſhed, the price would again 
fall. Beſides this, when the imports happened to ex- 


ceed the (exports, the great demand for bills of ex- 


change raiſed the price of them, and helped to in- 


creaſe the depreciation o the current 3 of the | 


* 
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commanded a ſhip in the Carolina trade; and While Captain 
failing from Charleſtown to London, not being Beale. 


provided with a Mediterranean paſs, he was taken 
by an Algerine. rover, who determined to carry him 
to Barbary, and for this purpoſe took the Engliſh 
failors on board, and manned Captain Beale's ſhip 
with Algerines, giving them orders to follow him to the 
Mediterranean ſea. Soon after, a ſtorm: ariſing in 
the night ſeparated; the two ſhips, and Captain Beale 
being the only perſon on board that underſtood navi- 
gation, reſolved to avail himſelf of the advantage, 
and accordingly, inſtead of failing for Africa, ſteered 
dire&ly for England. Upon his arrival the Algerine 


Gilors were ſurprized, but not at all diſpleaſed ; they 


even confeſſed to their ambaſſador: the kind uſage 
they had received; upon which Cliptain Beale had all 
be loſt returned by agreement, together with thanks 
for his humanity. This bold adventure likewiſe pro- 
cured the captain the honour, of an introduction to 
the King, who expreſſed a deſire f ſeeing him, aud 
ordered Lord Carteret, then Secretary of ſtate, 
to make him a handſome preſent on the occaſiou: 
This memorable anecdote being publiſhed, ſerved to 
mark bim for a man of addreſs and courage in 
__ | 4. ; Car alina, 
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Carolina, where he afterwards took up his reſidence, 
and in. time arrived at the chief command of the 


. militia, was made a member of his majeſty's council, 


and died at the age of eighty-five, a a rare inſtance of 


wagering in 1 that a 


Ye the year 1725, Bananas Nicolfon having ob- 


| tained leave from his majeſty, returned to Great 


Britain, and the government devolved on Arthur 
Middleton, preſident of the council. Mr. Middleton, 


though of a reſerved and mercenary diſpoſition, was 

à ſenſible man, and by no means ill qualified for go- 
_ yerning the province. But having ſucceeded a man 
who liberally ſpent all his ſalary and perquiſites of of- 
fee in promoting the public good, he was neither 
'fo much diſtinguiſhed nor reſpedted : 


d among the colo- 
niſts. Being poſſefſed of 2 moderate fortune, his chief 
ſtady was to improve it, and he ſeemed to afpire 


After the character of à rich man in private life, ra- 


ther than that of a popular governor and generous 
benefaQor. As he had taken an active part againſt 


| X the proprietary government, he was not inſenfible of 


the advantages now gained from the countenance 
given them by the crown, and was equally careful to 
promote loyalty to the * as the freedom and ſafe- 


e tis fellow-ſubjetts. 


Ar this time the Wnltetls cen the provinces 
of Carolina and Florida were neither clearly marked nor 
well underſtood, as they had never been ſettled by any 
public agreementor treaty between England and Spain. 
To prevent negroes eſcaping to the Spaniſh territories, 


and overawe the Indians under the Spaniſh juridic- 


tion, P IT PO0E'E fort 0l:aje Torks of 
I the 


| the river Alatamaha, and ſupported a ſmall garriſon 
in it. This gave umbrage to the governor of Augu- 


* h 4 
313 . 


A abun 


about the | 


bounda- 


ſtine,. who complained of it to the court of Madrid, ries be- 


repreſenting it as an encroachment on the dominions tween Clay 


rolina and 


of Spain, and intended to ſeduce the Indians from their "2X: 


allegiance to his Catholic Majeſty. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador at London lodged the complaint before the court 


of Britain, and demanded that orders be ſent out to 


Carolina immediately to demoliſh that fort. To pre- 


vent any interruption of the good correſpondence then 


ſubſiſting between the two courts, it was agreed to 


ſend orders to both governors in America to meet in 


an amicable manner, and ſettle the reſpective boun- 


daries between the Britiſh and Spaniſh. dominions . 
in that quarter. Accordingly ſoon after Don Fran- 


ciſco Menandez, and Don Joſeph de Rabiero, came. x 


to Charleſtown, to hold a conference with the pre- 


ſident and council of Carolina about this matter. At 
their meeting, Mr. Middleton ſhewed thoſe deputies, 
that this fort was built within the bounds of the char. 


ter granted to the Proprietors, and that the preten- 


ſons of Spain to ſuch lands were vain and ground- 
leſs.. At the ſame time he told them, that the fort 


on the river Alatamaha was erected for- defending 


themſelves, and their property againſt the depreda · 


tions of Indians living under the juriſdiction of Spain. 


Then he begged to know from them their reaſons for 
proteQting felons and debtors that fled from Carolina 
to them, and ſor encouraging negroes to leave their 
maſters and take refuge at Auguſtine, while peace 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns ? The deputies re- 
plied, That the governor of Florida would deliver up 


all felons. and debtors; but had expreſs orders for 
1 years paſt, to detain all ſlaves who ſhould fly 
Rr to 
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to Auguſtine for liberty and protection. Middleton 
declared he looked on ſuch injurious orders as a breach 
of national honour and faith, eſpecially as negroet 
were real property, ſuch as houſes and lands, in Ca- 
rolina. The deputies anſwered, That the deſign of 
the King of Spain was not to injure private men, 


l ordered compenſation to be made to the ma- 


Cl 


Palmer 
makes re- 
priſals on 
the Spa- 
niards. 


ſters of ſuch ſlaves in money; but that his humanity 
and religion enjoined him to iſſue ſuch orders for the 
Hake of converting flaves to the Chriſtian faith. In 
Hort, the conference ended to the ſatisfaction of 
neither party, and matters remained as they were; 
but ſoon after, the Engliſh fort, built of wood, was 
burned to the ground, and the ſouthern frontiers of 
Carolina were again left naked and defenceleſs, 


As no final agreement, with reſpect to the limits of 
the two provinces had been concluded, the Indians in 
alliance with Spain continued to haraſs the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements: particularly the Yamaſſees, as uſual, penetra- 
ting into Carolina in ſcalping parties, perſiſted in killing 
white men, and carrying off every negroe they could 
catch. Though the owners of ſlaves had been allowed 
from the Spaniſh government a compenſation in money 
for their loſſes, yer fewof them ever receivedit. At length 
Colonel Palmer reſolved to make repriſals on thoſe 
plunderers, | ſince no adequate recompence could other- 
_ wiſe be obtained. For this purpoſe he gathered toge- 
ther a party of militia and friendly Indians, conſiſting 
in all of about three hundred men, and entered Florida, 
with. a reſolution of ſpreading deſolation throughout 
the province. He carried his arins as far as the 
gates of Auguſtine, and compelled the inhabitants to 
take refuge | in their caltle, Scarce a houſe or but 1 
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the colony eſcaped the flames. He deſtroyed their 
proviſions in the fields, and drove off their cattle, 
hogs and horſes. Some Indians he killed, and others 
he made priſoners. In ſhort; he left the people of 
Florida little prperty, except what was protected by 


the guns of their fort, and by this expedition con- 
vinced the Spaniards of their weakneſs, and the bad 


policy of encouraging Indians to moleſt the ſubjects 


of Britain. He ſhewed them that the Carolineans 
could prevent the cultivation and ſettlement of 


their province whenever they pleaſed, and render the 


improvement of it impracticable, on any other than 
peaceable terms with their neighbours, | 


Bur by this time the Spaniards were not the 
only neighbours that created trouble to the Caroli- 
neans, The French ſettled in Louiſiana were alſo ad- 
vancing nearer them, and uling all their art and ad- 


dreſs for gaining the intereſt and affections of theſe ! 
ſavage nations. They erected a ſtrong hold, called Fort ' 


Alabama, high up on Mobile river, which was ex- 
rellently ſituated for opening and carrying on a cor- 
reſpondence with the moſt powerful nations around 


the Britiſh ſettlement. The, Carolincans had good 
reaſon to be on their guard againſt the influence of 


theſe inſinuating and enterpriſing neighbours. The 
tribes of Upper Creeks, - whoſe hunting lands ex- 
tended to their fort, were ſoon win over by promiſes 


and largeſſes to an alliance with them. The Che- 


-rokees indeed lived at a greater diſtance frgm them, 
and yet by means of Creeks and other emiſflaries, 


whom they ſent among them, they endeavoured alſo 


to bring them over to their intereſt. The river Miſ- 


ſiſſippi being navigable a great way from its mouth, _ 
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opened a communication with the Choctaws, Chike- 


ſaws, and other nations reſiding near it. So that the 
French had many excellent opportunities of ſedu- 
eing Indians from their alliance with Britain. The 


preſident of Carolina employed Captain Tobias Fitch 
among the Creeks, and Colonel George Chicken a- 
mong the Cherokees, to keep theſe tribes ſteady 
and firm to the Britiſh intereſt. Theſe agents, how- 
ever, during the whole time Mr. Middleton pre- 
ſided over the colony, found no ſmall difficulty in 
counteraQting the influence of French policy, and 
preventing their union and alliance with theſe enemies. 
From this period the Britiſh and French ſettlers in 
America became competitors for power and influence 
over Indian nations, the one or the other of whom 
were always expoſed to danger and trouble from 


them, in proportion to the ſucceſs of their rivals. 


Now the Carolineans were farther from peace and 
ſafety than ever. The French ſupplied theſe ſavages 
with tomahawks, muſkets, and ammunition, by 
which means they laid aſide the bow and arrow, 
and became more dangerous and formidable ene - 


mies than 2 had been in — panes. 


Dvurine the 1 1526, the ker! in Ca- 


_ rolina was obſerved to be uncommonly hot, by 


which the face of the carth was entirely parched, 
the pools of ' ſtanding water dried up, and the 
beaſts of the field were reduced to the greateſt di- 
ſtreſs. After ſuch a long and general drought the 
inhabitants having uſually obſerved hurricanes and 
tormadoes to follow in autumn, 'they began accord- 
ingly to look out with ſuperſtitious dread for them, 
as that ſeaſon of the year approached. Accordingly 
& 13430 : : a 
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a dreadful hurricane happened in the end of Auge 
and occafioned an inundation, which overflowed the 
town and the low lands, and did incredible damage * 
the fortifications, houſes, wharfs, ſhipping, and corn- 
fields. The ſtreets of Charleſtown were covered with 
boats, boards, ſtaves, and the inhabitants were obliged 
to take refuge in the higher ſtories of their dwelling- 
bouſes. Twenty-three ſhips were driven a-ſhore, moſt 
of which were either greatly damaged, or dathed to 
pieces. The Fox and Garland men of war, ftationed 
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there for the protection of trade, were the only ſhips 
that rode out the ſtorm. This hurricane, though 


it levelled many thouſand trees in the maritime parts, 
yet ſo thick was the foreſt, that it was ſcarcely per- 
ceived an hundred miles from the ſhore. But as 
ſuch violent ſtorms are probably occafioned by the 
rarefaction of the air, with exceſſive heat, they are 
ſeldom of long duration, for having reſtored the - 
quipoiſe in the atmoſphere,. the wind commonly 
ſhifts, and the tempeſt ceaſes, 


Tax ame year an infectious and petilentia dif. 
temper, commonly called the Yellow Fever, broke 
out in town, and ſwept off multitudes of the inha- 
bitants, both white and black. As the town de- 
pended entirely on the country for freſh proviſions, 
the planters would ſuffer no perſon to carry ſapplics 
to it, for fear of catching the infection, and bringing 
it to the country. The phyſicians knew not how to 
treat the uncommon diſorder which was fo ſuddenly 


Fever. 


caught, and proved ſo quickly fatal. The calamity 


was ſo general, that few could grant aſſiſtance to their 


diſtreſſed neighbours, however much needed and ear- 


2 deſired. So many funerals happening every 
day, 


N * 
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day; while ſo many lay ſick, white perſons ſufficient 
for burying the dead were ſcarcely to be found; and 
though they were often interred on the ſame day they 
died, fo quick was the putrefaction, ſo offenſive and 
infectious were the corpſes, that even the neareſt re- 

lations ſeemed averſe from the neceſſary duty. 


| ArTER all, one memorable event diſtinguiſhed this 

The Pro- YJEar, which was attended with many beneficial conſe- 
_ vincepur- quences to the province. An act of parliament paſſed 
wo, in Britain for eſtabliſhing an agreement with ſeven 
erown. of the Proprietors for a ſurrender of their right and 
intereſt, not only in the government, but alſo in 

the ſoil and lands of the province, to the King. The 
purchaſe” was made for ſeventeen thouſand five 
hundred pounds ſterling, to be paid before the end 

of September 1729, free of all deductions; after 

which payment, the province was to be veſted in the 

ctown of Great Britain. At the ſame time ſeven-eight 
parts of the arrears of quit- rents, due from the colo- 

niſts to the Proprietors, amounting to ſomewhat more 
tan nine thouſand pounds ſterling, were alſo purcha- 
(led fer the crown for five thouſand ; ſo that ſeven- 
eight parts of this vaſt territory coſt no more than 
twenty-two thouſand five hundred pounds. But, in 

this act of parliament there is a clauſe, reſerving to 

John Lord Carteret. the remaining eight ſhare of the 
property and arrears of quit-rents, which continues 

to this day legally veſted in that family, only all his 

ſhare in the government he ſurrendered to the crown. 

The Proprietors who ſold their ſhares at this time, were 

Henry Duke of Beaufort, William Lord Craven, 

James Bertie, Dodington Greville, Henry Bertie, 


W Danſon, Eliſabeth More, Sir John Colleton, 
- John 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
John Cotton, and Joſeph Blake, who betore the ſur, 


render were poſſeſſed, either in their own right or 


in truſt, of ſeven eight parts of the government 
and property of the province. This ſurrender was 
made to Edward Bertie, .Samuel Horſey, Henry 
Smith, and Alexis Clayton, in truſt for the crown, 


In conſequence of the pawers granted to his Majeſty 


by this act of parliament, he claims the preroga- 
tive of appointing Governors to both South and 
North Carolina, and a council fimilar to the gthepy 
regal governments in America, 


Taz Exn or VOLUME FIRST, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 
As cored BY Miz, JOHN Lock. 


NUR Soverzrcxn Lonp Tar KING having, out of his 
royal grace and bounty, granted unto us the province, 
of CanoLIinaA, with all the royalties, properties, juriſdictions 
and privileges of county palatine, as large and ample as the 
county palatine of Durham, with other great privileges; for 
the better ſettlement of the government of the ſaid place, and 
eſtabliſhing the intereſt of the Lords Proprietors with equality, 
and without confuſion; and that the government of this pro- 
vince muy be made moſt agreeable to the monarchy under 
which we live; and of which this province is a part; and that 
we may avoid erecting a-numervus democracy: we the Lords 
and Proprietors of the provinre' aforeſaid, have agreed to this 
following form of government, to be perpetually eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, unto which we do oblige ourſelves, our heirs and 
| ſreceſſors, in the moſt binding ways that can be deviſed. 


L Tx#x eldeſt of the Lords Proprietors ſhall be Palatine z 
and upon the deceaſe of the Palatine, the eldeſt of the ſeven 
farviting proprietors ſhall always ſucceed him. | | 
| AL Tuns ſhall bis Goes wither chief * erected, viz. 
the admirals, chamberlains, chancellors, conſtables, chief 
juſtices, high ſtewards, and treaſurers z which places ſhall be 
enjoyed by none but the Lords Proprietors, to be aſſigned at 
firſt by lot and upon the vacancy of any one of the feven 
great offices by dearh, or otherwiſe, the eldeſt nnen 
bre is choice of the ſild piace. 

Vor, I. 8 f Ul. Tur 
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III. Tux whole province ſhall be divided into counties; 
each county ſhall conſiſt of eight ſigniories, eight baronies, 
and four precincts; each precinct ſhall conſiſt of ſix colonies, 


IV. Eacn ſigniory, barony, and colony, ſhall conſiſt of 


| twelve thouſand acres; the eight ſigniories being the ſhare of 


the eight proprietors, and the eight baronies of the nobility; 
both which ſhares, being each of them one fifth part of the 
whole, are to be perpetually annexed, the one to the proprie- 
tors, the other to the hereditary nobllity, leaving the colonies, 
being three fifths, amongſt the people; that ſo in ſetting ont, 
und planting the lands, the balance of the government may 


be preſerved. 


V. Ar any time before the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and one; any of the Lords Proprietors ſhall have power 
to relinquiſh; alienate, and diſpoſe, to any other perſon, his 
proprietorſhip, and all the ſigniories, powers, and intereſt, 
thereunto belonging, wholly and entirely together, and not 
otherwiſe. / But, after the year one thouſand ſeven hundred, 
thoſe who are then Lords Proprietors ſhall not have power to 
alienate or make over their proprietorſhip, with the ſigniories 
and privileges thereunto belonging, or any part thereof, to 
any'perſon whatſoever, otherwiſe than as in g. xv111; but it 
ſhall all deſcend unto their heirs male, and, for want of heirs 
male, it ſhall all deſcend on that Landgrave or Caſſique of 
CaRoLINnA, who is deſcended of the next heirs female of 
the Proprietor ; and; for want of ſuch heirs, it ſhall deſcend 
on the next heir general; and, for want of ſuch heirg the 
remaining ſeven proprietors ſhall, upon the yacancy, chuſe « 
Landgrave to ſucceed the deceaſed proprietor, who being cho- 
fen by the majority of the ſeven ſurviving proprietors, he and 
his heirs facceſſively ſhall be proprietors, as ſly to all intents 


dees Nee, f. t habe, 


vi. (THAT the nomber of 0 may be con- 
ſtantly kept 5} if, upon the vacancy of any proprietorſhip, the 
ſeven ſurviving proprietors ſhall not chafe a Landgra voto be a 

proprietor, 


P won eos. own a6 8 1 Er 
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„a the ſecond biennial parliament after the va- 
cancy; then the next biennial parliament but one after ſuch 
vacancy, ſhall have power to chuſe any landgrave to be a 


proprietor. 


VII. Wuosoxvxx after the year one thonſand ſeven hun- 
dred, either by inheritance or choice, ſhall ſucceed any pro- 
prietor in his proprietorſhip, and ſigniories thereunto belong- 
ing; ſhall be obliged to take the name and arms of that pro- 
prietor whom he ſucceedsz which from thenceforth ſhall be 
dhe name and arms of his family and their poſterity. 


VIII. WaraTtsotver Landgrave or Caſſique ſhall any way 
come to be a proprietor, ſhall take the ſigniories annexed to. 
the ſaid preprieterſhip ; but his former dignity, with the ba- 
ronies annexed, ſhall devolve into the hands of the Lords 


Proprietors. 


IX. Tawzrs that be juſt as many E's as there are 
counties, and twice as many caſſiques, and no more. Theſe 
ſhall be the hereditary nobility of the province, and by right 
of their dignity be members of parliament. Each landgrave 
ſhall have four baronies, and each caſſique two baronies, — 
reditarily and unalterably e to, and ertled N + tines 
fd dignity 


X Tus firſt 1 and cafiques of the twelve iſ | 
counties to be planted, ſhall be nominated thus; that is to ſay, 
of the twelve landgraves the Lords Proprietors ſhall each of 
them ſeparately for himſelf nominate and chuſe one; and the 
remaining four landgraves of the firſt twelve, ſhall be nomi- 
nated and choſen by the Palatine's court. In like manner of 
the twenty-four firſt caſſiques, each proprietor for himſelf 
ſhall nominate and chuſe two, and the remaining eight ſhall 
be nominated and choſen by the Palatine's court; and when 
the twelve firſt counties ſhall be planted, the Lords Proprie- 
tors ſhall again in the ſame manner nominate and chuſe twelve 
Fore © and twenty-four caſſiques, for the twelve | 

S next 
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next counties to be planted ; that is to ſay, two thirds of each 

number by the ſingle nomination of each proprietor for him- 
ſelf, and the remaining one-third by the joint election of the 
Palatine's court, and ſo proceed in the ſame manner till the 


whole province of CaroLina be ſet out and planted, accord. 


ing to the nee in * FUNDAMENTAL Cons vi- 
TUTIONS. 


+ XI. Axy landgrave or caſſique at any time before the year 
ene thouſand feven hundred and one, fhall have power ta 
alienate, ſell, or make over, to any other perſon, his dignity, 
with the baronies thereunto belonging, all entirely together, 
But, after the year one thouſand ſeven hundred, no landgrave 
or caſſiqus ſhall have power ta alienate, ſell, make over, or 
let, the hereditary baronies of his dignity, or any part there- 
of, therwiſe thin as in g. XVIII but they ſhall all entirely, 
with the dignity thereunto belonging, deſcend unto his heirs 
male; and, for want of heirs male, all entirely and undivid- 
ed, to the next heir general; and, for want of ſuch hcirs, 
Mall devolve into the hands of the Lords Proprietors. 


XII. Tur the due number of landgraves and caſſiques 
may be always kept up; if, upon the devolution of any land- 
graveſhip or caſſiqueſhip, the Palatine's court ſhall not ſettle 
the devolved dignity, with the baronies thereunto annexed, 
before the ſecond biennial parliament after ſuch devolution ; 
the next biennial parliament but one after ſuch devolution ſhall 
have pawer to make any one landgrave or caſſique in the room 
N ant wen hs his dignity and barodies 


XIII. No-one perſon ſhall have mare than one dignity 


Vith the Gggiories or baronies therennto belonging. But 


whenlſoever it ſhall happen that any one, who is already pro- 
prietar, landgrave, or caſſique, ſhall have any of theſe dig- 
vities deſcend to him by inheritance 4 it ſhall be at his choice 
to keep which of the dignizies, with the land annexed, be 
ſhall Uke beſt; bur hall leave the other, with the, lands an- 


need 
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nexed, to be enjoyed by him, who, not being his heir appa. 
rent and certain arri to his preſent dignity, is next of 
blood. 


XIV. Wnosoxvrxn, by the right of inheritance, ſhall 
come. to be landgrave or caſſique, ſhall take the name and 
arms of his predeceſſor in that dignity, to be from thence» 
forth the name and arms of his family and their poſterity. 


XV. Since the dignity of proprietor, landgrave, or caf- 
ſique, cannot be divided, and the ſigniories or baronies there» 
unto annexed muſt for ever all entirely deſcend with, and ac- 

company that dignity z whenſoever, for want of heirs male, 
it ſhall deſcend on the iſſue female, the eldeſt daughter and . 
her heirs ſhall be preferred, and in the inheritance of thoſe 
dignities, and the "res or baronies annexed, there all 
be no co-heirs. 
1 

XVI. In every ſigniory, barony and manor, the 260 
lord ſhall have power, in his own name, to hold court-leet 
there, for trying of all cauſes both civil and criminal; but 
where it ſhall concern any perſon being no inhabitant, vaſſal, 
or leet-man of the ſaid ſigniory, barony, or manor, he, upon 
paying down of forty ſhillings to the Lords Proprietor's uſe, 
ſhall have an appeal from the. ſigniory or barony-court to the 
county- court, and from the manor-court ta the precinct. 


XVII. Evxar manor ſhall conſiſt of not leſs than three 
thouſand acres, and not above twelve thouſand acres, in one 
entire piece and colony; but any three thouſand acres or more 
in one piece, and the poſſeſſion of one man, ſhall not be a 
manor, unleſs it be conſtituted a manor by the grant of the 
Palatine court. 


XVII. Tux lords of A kicks and baronies ſhall have 
power only of granting eſtates not exceeding three Lives, or 
X | ; ; thirty. 
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thirty-one years, in two thirds of the ſaid ſigniories or baro- 
nies, and the remaining third ſhall be always demefne. 


XX. Any lord of a manor may alienate, ſell, or diſpoſe, 
to any other perſon and his heirs for ever, his manor, all en- 
tirely together, with all the privileges and leet-men thereunto 
belonging, fo far forth as any colony lands; but no grant of 
any part thereof, either in fee, or for any longer term than 
three lives, or one and twenty years, ſhall be good againſt 
the next heir. 


XX. No manor, for want of iſſue male, ſhall be divided 
amongſt co-heirs; but the manor, if there be but one, ſhall 
all entirely deſcend to the eldeſt daughter and her heirs. If 
| there be more manors than one, the eldeſt daughter firſt ſhall 
haye her choice, the ſecond next, and ſa on, beginning again 
at the eldeſt, till all the manors be taken up; (that ſo the pri- 
vileges which belong to manors being indiviſible, the lands of 
the manors, to which they are annexed, may be kept entire, 
and the manor not loſe thoſe privileges, which, upon parcel 
ling out to ſeveral owners, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 


XXI. Every lord of a manor, within his manor, ſhall 
have all the powers, juriſdiftions, and privileges, which a 
landgrave or caſſique bath in his baronies. 


XIII. Ix every ſigniory, barony, and manor, all the leet- 
men ſhall be under the juriſdiction of the reſpective lords of 
the ſaid ſigniory, barony, or manor, without appeal from 
him. Nor ſhall any leet-man, or leet-woman, have liberty 
to go off from the land of their particular lord, and live any 
eee e eee 
der hand and ſeal. 


XXII. PEE the children of jeet-men ſhall be loey-wen, 
e ge 
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XXIV. No man ſhall be capable of having a court-leet, 


or leet-men, but a proprietor, landgrave, caſſique, or lord f 
a Manor. 


XXV. Wrozver ſhall voluntarily enter himſelf a ber- 
man; in che regiſtry of the county- court, ſhall be a leet- man. 


XXVI. Wnonvrn is lord of leet- men, ſhall, upon che 
marriage of a leet- man or leet- woman of his, give them ten 
acres of land for their lives; they paying to him therefore 
not more than one eighth part of all the * Progr and 
growth of the ſaid ten arres. 


XXVII. No landgrave or caſſique ſhall be tried for 5 
criminal cauſe, in any but the chief jullice s court, and * 
by a jury of his peers. | 


XXVII. Tarn ſhall be eight ſupreme courts. The firſt 
called the Palatine's court, conſiſting of the palatine add th 
other ſeven proprietors. The other ſeven courts of the other 
ſeven great officers, ſhall conſiſt each of them of a proprietor; 
and fix counſellors added to him. Under each of theſe latter 
ſeven courts, ſhall be a college of twelve aſſiſtants. The 
twelve aſſiſtants of the ſeveral colleges ſhall be choſen, two 
out of the landgraves, caſſiques, or eldeft ſons of proprietors, 
by. the Palatine's court; two ont of the landgraves, by the 
landgraves chamber ; two out of the caſſiques, by the ca- 
Lique's chamber; four more of the twelve ſhall be choſen by 
the commons chamber, oat of ſuch as have been, or are, 
members of parliament, ſheriffs, or juſtices of the county 
court, or the younger ſons of proprietors, or eldeſt ſons of 
landgraves or caſſiques ;; the two other ſhall be choſen by the 
palatine's court, out of the ſame ſort of perſons, Ee. which 
the commons chamber is to Mie. 


1 F by 
the Palatine's court, fix counſellors, to be joined with each 
ER ON WORN one ſhall: be of thok: 
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who were. choſtn in any of the colleges by the Palatine's 
court, out of the landgraves, caſſiques, or eldeſt ſons of pro- 

prietors; one out of thoſe who were choſen by the land- 
graves chamber; and one out of thoſe who were choſen by 
the caſſiques chamber z two out of thoſe who were choſen by 
the commons chamber; and one out of thoſe who were cho- 
ſen by the Palatine's court, (out of the proprietors younger 
ſons, or eldeſt ſons of landgraves, a or commons, 
qualified as aforeſaid. 


XXX. Wren 1 ſhall happen that any counſellor dies, and 
thereby there is a vacancy, the grand council ſhall have power 
to remove any counſellor that is willing to be removed out of 
any of the proprietors courts to fill up the vacancy; provided 
they take a man of the ſame degree and choice the other was 
of, whoſe vacant place is to be filled up. But if no counſel- 
lor conſent to be removed, or upon ſuch remove; the laſt re· 
maining vacant place, in any of the proprietor's courts, ſhall 
be filled up by the choice of the grand council, who ſhall 
Have power to remove out of any of the colleges, any aſſiſt- 
ant, who is of the ſame degree and choice that counſellor was 
of, into whoſe vacant place he is to ſucceed. / The grand 
council alſo ſhall have power to remove any aſſiſtant, that is 
willing, out of one college into another, provided he be of 
the ſame degree and choice. But the laſt remaining vacant 
place in any college, ſhall be filled up by the ſame choice, 
and ont of the ſame degree of perſons the aſſiſtant was of, 
who is dead or removed. No place ſhall be- vacant in any 
proprietor's couft above ſix months. No place ſhall be va- 
cant in any college longer than the next ſeſſion of parlia- 


W f 


XXXI. No man, being a member of the grand council, 
or of any of the ſeven colleges, ſhall be turned out but for 
miſdemeanour, of which the grand council ſhall be judge; 
and the vacancy of the perſon ſo put out ſhall be filled, not 
by the election of the grand council, but by thoſe who firſt 
„ 87 and out of the ſame degree he was of 1 
64 I 
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1 


el. But it is not hereby to be underſtood; that the grand „ 


council hath any power to turn ont any one of the Lords 


Proprietors or their deputies, e ann 2 


themſelves an inherent original right. | 


XXXII At elediens in the parliament, in the ſeveral 


chambers of the parliament, and in the grand council, ſhall 
be paſſed by balloing 


XXII Tun Paladue 8 court hall zoo of the Palatine 
and ſeven proprietors, wherein nothing ſhall be acted without 


me preſence and conſent of the Palatine or his deputy, and 


three, others of the proprietors or their deputies This -court | 
ſhall have power to, call parliaments, to pardon all offences, 


to make elections of all officers in the proprietor's diſpoſe, 
and to nominate and/appoint Port Towns; and alſo ſhall have 

power by their order to the treaſurer to diſpoſe of all public 
e excepting money granted by the parliament, and by 


them directed to ſome particular public uſe; and alſo ſhall | 


have a negative upon all acts, orders, votes and judgments, 
of the grand council and the parliament, except only as in 
$. v1. and & I; and ſhall have all the powers granted to the 
Lords Proprietors, by their patent from Ou x SovertrGN 

ORD THE Kine, except in ſach things as are ſimited by 
theſe FUNDAMENTAL: ConvriT U TIONS. | 


Pd 


XXXIV. Tus Palatios bimelf, as ſhall be 


either i in the army or in any of the , proprietors courts, ſhall - 


then have the power of general, or of that proprietor, -in 
bn proprietor, in whoſe 
oourt the Palatine then preſides, Se Gi INN 
be bur as on of the cone. Ay 


XXV. Tas desde b es e the 


proprietors, and his ſix counſellors, who ſhall be called vice- 


-chancellors, half have the cuſtody of the ſeal of the palati- 


nate, under which all charters of lands, or otherwiſe,” com- 


wifßons and grants of the Palatine's cute, ſhall 5g And 
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it ſhall not be lawful to put the ſeal of the palatinate to any 


writing, which is not ſigned by the Palatine or his deputy; 
and three other proprietors or their deputies. To this court 


alſo belong all ſtate matters, diſpatches, and treaties with the 


neighbour Indians. To this court alſo belong all invaſions of 
the law, of liberty of tonſcience; and all diſturbanres of the 


public peace, upon pretence of religion, as allo the licence of 


printing. The twelve aſſiſtants belonging to this court ſhall 
be called recorders. 


XXXVI. WratEveR paſſes under the ſeal of the pala- 


| tinate, ſhall be regiſtered in that proprietot's court, to which 


the matter therein contained belongs. 
XXVII. Tus chancellor or his deputy ſhall be always 


i ſpeaker in parliament, and preſident of the grand coyncil, and; 


in his and his deputy's abſence, one of his vice-chancellors. 


XXXVIII. Tun chief juſtice's court, ee 
the proprietors and his ſix counſellors, (who ſhall be called 


Juſtices of the bench,) ſhall judge all appeals in caſes both 


civil and criminal, except all ſuch caſes as ſhall be under the 


1 juriſdiftion and cognizance of any other of the proprietor's 


courts; (which ſhall be tried in thoſe courts reſpectively. The 


{government and|regulation of the regiſtries of writings and 


contracts, ſhall belong to the juriſdiction of this court. The 


twelve aſſiſtants of this court ſhall be called maſters. 


XXIX. Tas conſlable's court, conſiſting of one of the 
proprietors and his ſix counſellors, who ſhall be called mar- 
ſhals, ſhall order and determine of all military affairs by land, 


and all land- forces, arms, ammunition, artillery, garriſons, 
forts, &c. and whatever belongs unto. war. His twelve 


A oy An naerels 


XL. In ume of / actual war, the conſtable, whilſt he is in 
the army, ſhall be general of the army, and the fix counſel- 


lors, or Tick of them as the Palatine's court ſhall for that 
time 
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ume or irviceſappoint, ſhall be the immediate great ert 
under bim, land the lieurenant-generals next to them. 4 


XLI. Tus admiral's court, conſiflng of one of the pro- 
prietors, and his ſix counſellors, called conſuls, ſhall bave 
the care and inſpection over all ports, moles, and navigable 
rivers;{o far as the tide lows and alſo all the public ſhip- 
ping of CakOLIxA, and ſtores thereunto belonging, and all 
maritime affairs. This court alſo ſhall have the power of 
the court of admiralty ; and ſhall have power to conſtitute 
judges in port-towns, to try caſes belonging to law-merchant, 
as ſhall be moſt convenient for trade. The twelve aſſiſtants, 
belonging to this court, ſhall be called proconſuls. W 


XLII. In time of actual war, the admiral, whilſt he is at 
ſea, ſhall command in chief, and his fix counſellors, or ſuch 
of them as the Palatine's court ſhall\for that time and ſervice f 
appoint, ſhall be the immediate great officers under him, and 


ide proconſuls next to them. ; KY 


XLII. Tus treafurer's court, confiſtiog of a proprietor -. 
and his fix counſellors, called under-treaſurers, ſhall take care _ | 
of all matters that concern the public revenue and treaſury. 

Ide twelve aſſiſtants ſhall be called auditors. 


XLIV. Tus high-ſteward's court, conſiſting of a propric- 
tor and his ſix counſellors, called comptrollers, ſhall have the 
care of all foreign and domeſtic trade, manufactures, public 
buildings, work-houſes, high-ways, paſſages by water above 
the flood of the tide, drains, ſewers, and banks againſt in- 
undations, bridges, poſt, carriers, fairs, markets, corruption | 
or infeftion of the common air or water, and all things in 
order to the public commerce and health; alſo ſetting out 
and ſurveying of lands; and alſo ſetting out and appointing 
places for towns to be built on in the precincts, and the pre- 
ſcribing and determining the figure and bigneſs of the ſaid 
towns, according to ſuch models as the ſaid court ſhall order; 

(Fontrary or differing from which models it ſhall not be law- 
Tt 2 ful a 
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ful for any ess 26 bail in any town.) Fhis court ſhall have 
power alſo to make any public building, or any new high- 
way, or enlarge any. old high-way, upon any man's land 
whatſoever; as alſo to make cuts, channels, banks, locks, 
aud bridges, for making rivers navigable, or for draining fens, 
or any other public uſe. The damage the owner of ſuch 
lands (on or through which any ſuch public things ſhall be 
made) ſhall receive thereby, ſhall be valued, and fatisfaQtion 
made by ſuch ways as the grand council ſhall appoint. The 
twelve aſſiſtants, belonging to this courts ſhall be called fur- 


veyors. 


XLV. Tux chamberlain's court, conſiſting of a proprie- 
tor and his ſix counſellors, called vice· chamberlains, ſhalf 
have the care of all ceremonies, precedency, heraldry, re- 
eeption of public meſſengers, pedigrees, the regiſtry of all 
births, burials, and marriages, legitimation, and all caſes 
concerning matrimony, or ariſing from it; and ſhall alſo 
have power to regulate all faſhions, habits, badges, games 
and ſports. To this court alſo it ſhall belong to convocate 
the grand council. The twelve ene belonging to thi 
court, ſhall be called provoſts. T's 


XLVI. ALL cauſes belonging to, or under the juriſdiQtion 
of, any of the proprietors courts, ſhall in them reſpetively 
be tried, and ultimately determined, withont any farther ap- 
peal. C, IT 


XLVII. Tan proprietors courts ſhall have a power to mi- 
tigate all fines, and ſuſpend all executions in criminal cauſes, 
* either before or after ſentence, | in any 65 the other inferior 
courts reſpefively. ; | 1 | 


XLVII. In all debates, hearings, or trials, in any of the 
proprietor's courts, the twelve aſſiſtants belonging to the ſaid 
courts reſpectively, ſhall have liberty to be preſent, but ſhall 
not interpoſe, utileſs their opinions be required, nor have any 
vote at al; bur their buligels ſhall beg ny the direction of the 
Vie wt os = reſpeAtive 
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reſpective courts, to prepare ſuch buſineſs as ſhall be commit- 
ted to them; as alſo to bear ſuch offices, (and diſpatch ſach 
affairs, either where the court is e 
jours all chi: $. 


XLIX, In al the proprietors courts, the proprietor, and 
any three of his counſellors, ſhall make a quorum z provided 
always, that, for the better diſpatch of buſineſs, it ſhall be 
ja the power of the Palatine's court, to direct what fort of 
cauſes ſhall be heard and determined by a quorum of any 
three. 


I. Tas grand council ſhall con ſiſt of - the Palatine and 
ſeven proprietors, and the forty-two counſellors of the ſeveral 
courts, who ſhall have power to determine any 
controverſies that may arife between any of the proprietors 
courts, about their reſpective juriſdictions, or between the 
members of the ſame court, about their manner and methods 
of proceeding z to make peace and war, leagues, treaties, &c. 
with any of the neighbour, Indians; to iſſue out their general 
orders to the conſtable' s and admiral's courts, for the raiſing, » 
diſpoling, or diſbanding the forces, by land or by ſea. Hot | 


LI. Tun grand council ſhall prepare all matters to be 
propoſed in parliament. (Nor ſhall any matter whatſoever be 
propoſed in parliament, but what hath firſt paſſed the grand 
council; whichy after having been read three feveral days in 
the parliament, ſhall by majority of votes be pan or re- 
Qed. * 


LN. Tun grand coun! hall always be judges of all xm 
fes and appeals that concern the Palatine, or any of the Lords 
Proprietors, or any counſellor of any proprietor's court, in 
any cauſe, which otherwiſe ſhould have been tried in the 
OT a Gt contigs PO 
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LIE. Tax grand council, by their warrants to the treaſu- 
rer's court, ſhall diſpoſe of all the money given by the parlia- 
ment, and by them directed to any particular public uſe. 


LIV. Tax quorum of the grand council ſhall be thirteen, 
whereof a proprietor or his deputy ſhall be always one. 


LV. Tux grand council ſhall meet the firſt Tueſday in 
every month, and as much oftener as either they ſhall think 
fit, or they ſhall be convocated by the chamberlain's court. 


LI. Tax Palatine, or any of the Lords Proprietors, ſhal! 

haye power under hand and ſeal, to be regiſter d in the grand 
council, to make a deputy, wha ſhall have the fame power to 
all intents and purpoſes as be himſelf who deputes him ; ex- 
. cept in confirming acts of parliament, as in g. LXXVI, (and 
except alſo in nominating and chuſing landgraves and caſ- 
ſiques , as in g. x. All ſuch deputations ſhall ceaſe and de- 
termide at the end of four years, and at any time ſhall be 
revocable at the pleaſure of the deputator. 


LVI. No deputy of any proprietor ſhall have any power 
whilſt the deputator is in any part of CaroOLINAG, _ the 
proprietor, whoſe deputy he is, be a minor. 


LVIII. DvurixG the minority of any proprietor, his guar- 
dian ſhall have power to conſtitute and appoint his deputy. 


- LIX. Tas eldeſt of the Lords Proprietors, who ſhall be 
perſonally in CaroLinag, ſhall of courſe be the Palatine's 
deputy, and if no proprietor be in CaxoLina, he ſhall chuſe 
his deputy out of the heirs apparent of any of the proprietors, 
if any ſuch be there; and if there be no heir apparent of 
any of the Lords Proprietors above one and twenty years old 
in CAROLINA, then he ſhall chuſe for deputy any one of ths 
landgraves of the grand council; and till he have by depu- 
tation under hand and ſeal choſen any one of the foremen- 
tioned heirs apparent or a to, be his n che eld- 
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eſt man of * landgraves, and, for want of a landgrave, the 
ö eldeſt man of the caſſiques, who ſhall be perſonally in Ca Rol 
ma, ſhall of courſe be his deputy. 


LX. Eacn proprietor”s deputy ſhall be always one of his 
own ſix counſellors reſpeRively; and in caſe any of the pro- 
prietors hath not, in his abſence out of CaroLina, a depus 

ty, commiſſioned under his hand and ſeal, the eldeſt noble- 
8 of his court thu of courfe * his deputy. 


IXI. In every county there Gan be n court, conſiſting of 
a ſheriff, and four juſtices of the county, for every precinct 
one, The ſheriff ſhall be an inhabitant of the county, and 
have at leaſt five hundred acres of freehold within the ſaid 
county z (and the juſtices ſhall be inhabitants, and have each 
of them five hundred acres a-piece freehold within the pre- 
cinct for which they ſerve reſpectively. Theſe five ſhall be 
choſen and commiſſioned from time to time by the Palatine's 
court. | * 


LXII. Fon any perſonal cauſes exceeding the value of two 
hundred pounds ſterling, or in title of land, or in any crimi- 
nal cauſe; either party, upon paying twenty pounds ſterling 
to the Lords Proprietors uſe, ſhall have liberty of appeal from 
the county-court unto the reſpective proprietor's court. 


LXIII. In every precinct there ſhall be a court conſiſting 
of a ſteward and four juſtices of the precinct, being inhabi- 
tants, and having three hundred acres of freehold within the 
ſaid precinct, who ſhall judge all criminal cauſes; except for 
treaſon, murder, and any other offences puniſhable with death, 
and except all criminal cauſes of the nobility; ; and ſhall judge 
alſo all civil cauſes whatſoever ; and in all perſonal actions not 
exceeding fifty pounds ſterling, without appeal; but where the 
cauſe ſhall exceed that value, or concern a title of land, and in 
all criminal cauſes; there either party, upon paying five pounds 
ſterling to the Lords 3 uſe, ſhall have liberty of 
appeal the county-courr. © 
0 LXIV. No 
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LXIVV. No cauſe ſhall be twice, tried in any one court, up. 
on any reaſon or pretence whatſoover. 


LXV. For treaſon, wurder, rad all other 6Rences puniſh- 
able with deathz there ſhall be a commiſſion, twice a year at 
leaſt, granted uuto one or morg members of the grand coun- 
eil or colleges, who ſhall come as itinerant judges to the ſeve. 
ral counties, and with the ſheriff and four juſtices ſhall hold 
aſſizes to judge all ſuch cauſes; but, upon paying of fifty 
pounds ſterling to the Lords Proprietors uſe, there ſhall be 
liberty of appeal to the reſpedtive proprietor's court. 


LXVI. Tus grand jury at the ſeveral affizes, ſhall, upon 
their oaths, and under their hands and ſeals, deliver in to the 
itinerant judges a preſentment of ſuch grievances, miſdemez- 
nors, exigences, or defects, which they think neceſſary for 
the public good of the county; which preſentmehts ſhall, by 


the itinerant judges, at the end of their circuit, be delivered 


in to the grand council at their next ſitting. And whatſoever 
therein concerns the execution of laws already made; the ſe- 
veral proprietors courts, in the matters belonging to each of 
them reſpectively, ſhall take cognizanct of it, and give ſach 
order about it, as ſhall be eſſtctual for the due execution of 
the laws: But whatever concerns the making of any new 
law, ſhall be referred to the ſeveral reſpeftive. courts to which 
that matter belongs; and be by them 125 8 and moe 
to the grand council. | 


LXVII Fox teriis, there ſhall be ae hes a certain 
ttumber of days, not exceeding one and twenty & any one 
time) as the ſeveral reſpectire courts thall appoint, The time 
for the beginning of the term, in the precinct.· court, ſhall be 


the firſt Monday in Japuary, April, July, and October; in 
the county- court, the firſt Monday in February, May, Au- 


guſt, and November; and in the proprietors courts, the firſt 
3 in March, June; Septerabe 1 00 December. 


{xviti. i 
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ixviit. Is the precin&-court no man ſhall be a jury- man 
under fifty acres of freehald. Ia the county- court, or at the 
aflizes, no man ſhall be a grand jury-man under three hun- 
dred acres of freehold z and no man ſhall be a petty jury-man 


under two hundred acres of freehold. In the proprietors © 


courts no man ſhall be a * under five hundred acres 
of freeholdd 


LXIx Every jury ſhall conſiſt of twelve men; and it 
ſhall not be neceſſary they ſhould ail agree, but the verdi& 
ſhall be according to the conſent of the majority. 


LXX. Fr ſhall be a baſe and vile thing to plead for money 
or reward; nor ſhall any one (except he be a neat kinſman, 
not farther off than couſin- german to the party concerned) be 
permitted, to plead another man's cauſe, till, before the judge 
in open court, he hath taken an oath, that he doth not plead 
for money or reward, gor hath nor will receive, nor directly 


bor indirectly bargained with the party, whoſe cauſe he is 


poing to plead, for money or any other reward for pleading 
bis cauſs. 


IXXI. Turnt ſhall be a e conſiſting of the 


proprietors - or their deputies, the landgraves and caſſiques, 
and one frecholder out of every precinct, to be choſen by the 


freeholders at the laid precinct reſpectively. They ſhall fit 


all together in one room,” and have every member one vote. 


c 


LXXII. No man fhall be choſen a member of . 
who hath leſs than five hundred acres of freehold within the 


precin&t for which he is choſen 3 nor ſhall any have a vote in 


chaſing the ſaid member that hath leſs than fifty acres of free 
bold within the ſaid gc) | 


IXXIII. A xx parliament tall be aſſembled the firſt 
Monday of the month of November every ſecond year, and 


ſhall meet and fit in the town they laſt ſat in, without any 
ſummons, unleſs by the Palatine's court they be ſummoned to 
1 Uu | meet 
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meet at any other place. And if there ſhall be any occaſion 
of a-parliament in theſe intervals, it ſhall be in the power of 
the Palatine's court to aſſemble them in forty days notice, 
and at ſuch time and place as the ſaid court ſhall think ft; 
and the Palatine's court ſhall have power to diffolve the ſaid 
n when they ſhall think fit. 


LXXIV. Ar the opening of every parliament, the firſt 
thing that ſhall be done, ſhall be the reading of theſe Fox. 
NAMENTAL CONSTITUTIONS, Which the Palatine and 
proprietors, and the reſt of the members then preſent, ſhall 
' ſubſcribe. Nor ſhall any perſon whatſoever ſit or vote in the 
parliament, till he hath that ſeſſion ſubſcribed theſe Fuxo4- 
MENTAL Coxsrirurioxs, ib a book kept for that pur- 
poſe by the clerk of the parliament. 


IXXV. In order to the due eleQtion of members for the 
biennial parliament, it ſhall be lawful for the freeholders of 
the reſpective precincts to meet the firſt Tueſday in Septem- 
ber every two years, in the ſame town or place that they laſt 
met in, to chuſe parliament- men; and there chuſe thoſe mem- 
bers that are to fit the next November following, unleſs the 


' fleward of the precin& ſhall, by ſufficient notice thirty days 


before, appoint ſome other place for their meeting, in order 
to the election. 


IXXVI. No act (or order) of patliament ſhall be of any 
force, unleſs it be ratified in open parliament during the ſame 
ſeſſion, by the Palatine or his deputy, and three more of the 
Lords Proprietors or their deputies; and then not to continue 
longer in force but until the next biennial parliament, unleſs 
in the mean time it be ratified under the hands and ſeals of 
the Palatine himſelf, and three more of the Lords Proprietors 
themſelves, and by their order publiſhed at the next biennial 


parliament, 


LXXVI. Aux proprietor or his deputy may enter his 


proteſtation againſt any act of the parliament, before {the Pa- 
latine 


I 
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latine or his Sg conſent be given as aforeſaid; if he ſhall 
conceive the faid act to be contrary to this eſtabliſhment, or 
any of theſe FUnDAMRN TAL ConsT1TUT1ONS of the go- 
vernment. And in ſuch caſe, after full and free debate, the 
ſeveral eſtates ſhall retire into four ſeveral chambers the Pa- 
latine and proprietors into one; the landgraves into another; 
the caſſiques into another; and thoſe choſen by the precincts 
into a fourth: and if the major part of any of the four eſtates 
ſhall vote that the law is not agreeable to this eſtabliſhment, 
and theſe FONDAMENTAL ConsT1ITUTIONS of the govern- 
ment, then it ſhall paſs no farther, but be as if it had never 


been propoſed. f * a 


'LXXVIII. Tas quorum of the parliament ſhall be one 
half of thoſe who are members, and capable of ſitting in the 
houſe that preſent ſeſſion of parliament. The quorum of 
each of the chambers of parliament ſhall be one half ef the 
members of oe . 


IXX. To avoid multiplicity of 1 which by _ 
Always change the right foundations of the original govern= 
ment, all acts of parliament whatſoever, in whatſoe ver form 
paſſed or enacted, ſhall, at the end of an hundred years after 
 - their enacting, reſpectively ceaſe and determine of themſelves, 
and without any repeal become null Wy Ga as beth no ſuch 
_—_ laws W Ap orhermrenl a 

IXXX. SINCE 3 comments, 0 as ft AY 
have great inconveniences, and ſerve only to obſcure and per- 
plex; all manner of comments .and expoſitions on any part 
of theſe FunNDaMENTAL CONSTITUTIONS, or any part 
of the common or ſtatute law of We are addy 
* 52 8 | | 
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wherein ſhall be enrolled all deeds, leaſes, judgments, mort- 


| Pages, and other conveyanees, which may concern any of the 
yd vithio the faid precinct; and all ſuch conveyances not 
©. Us2 we. ſo 
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ſo entered or regiſtered, ſhall not be of force againſt any 
perſon nor party to the {aid contract or conveyance. 


LXXXII. No man ſhall be regiſter of any precinct, who 
hath not at leaſt three hundred acres of freehold within the 
ſaid preciuct. 


LXXXIII. Tus frecholders of every precinR ſhall nomi. 
nate three men; out of which three, ke chief juſticeꝰs court 
ſhall chuſe and commiſſion one to be regiſter af the laid pre- 

cinct, JOE e ee ee 


LXXIV. Tan mall be a a regiſtry i in every ſigniory, 
barony, and colony, wherein hall be recorded all the births, 
marriages and deaths, that hall bappen within the reſpeCtive 
{igaiories, baronies, and colonies, 


IA. No wan dual be regiter-of a calody, that hat 
not above ftp acres of freebold within the faid colony. 


LXXXVI. Tus tie of anne cans age, that is born in 
CanoLina, ſhall be reckoned from the day that his birth is 
entered in che regiſtry, and not before. 


IXXXVII. No marriage all be lawful, whatever con 
tract and ceremony they have uſed, till both the parties mu- 
tually own it before the regiſter of the place where they were 
married, and be regilter it, neee 
mother of each party. _ 


LXXXVM. No man mual adminiſter to 2. goods, 00 
have right to them, or enter upon the eſtate of any perſon 


geceaſed, till hig death be regiſtered js the reef 


LXXXIX. He that doth avt enter is the reſpective re- 
giſtry the birth or death of any perſon that is born or dies i 
S n av OT Or regen ne FH 
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per week for each ſuch neglect, reckoning from the time of 
each birth or death reſpectively, to the time of regiſtering it. 


, XC. In like manner'the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the Lords Proprietors, Landgraves, and Caſſiques, ſhall be 
regiſtered in the chamberlain's court. | 


XCI. Tment ſhall be in every colony one conſtable, to 
be choſen anoually by the freeholders of the colony; his 
eſtate ſhall be above à hundred acres of freehold within the 
id colony, and ſuch ſabordinate officers appointed for his 
aſſiſtance as the connty-court thall find requiſite, and ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed by the ſaid countyecourt. The election of the 
ſubordinate anoual officers thall de = in the freeholders of 


the colony, 


XCM. 411 . 
Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and twenty-four of the common- 
council. The ſaid common-council ſhall be choſen by the 
preſent houſholders of the ſaid town ; the aldermen ſhall be 
choſen ont of the common: council and the mayor out of 


the aldermen, by the Palatime's court, 


XIII. Ir being of great conſequence to the plantation, 
that Port-Towns Gould be built and preſerved; therefore, 
whoſoever ſhall lade or unlade any commodity at any other 
; «place hut a Port-Town, ſhall forfeit to the Lords Proprietors 
for each tun ſo laden ar anladen, the ſum of ten pounds ſter - 
| ling; (except only ſuch goods as the Palatine's court (hall li- 

ee eee | 


XCIV. Tus firſt part-town upon every river ſhall be in a 
colony, r 7 


XCV. No man ſhall be permitted to be a freeman of 
CarOLINA, or to have any eſtate or habitation within it, 
a ſhat doth not acknowledge a GOD; and thar God is public: 


I ang folemaly t 0 Nee 
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XCVI. [As the country comes to be ſufficiently planted 
and diſtributed into fit diviſions, it ſhall belong to the parlia- 
ment to take care for the building of churches, and the pub- 
lic maintenance of divines, to be employed in the exerciſe of 
religion, according to the church of England; which being 

the only true and orthodox, and the national religion 6f all 
| the king's dominions, is fo alſo of CAROLIN A; and therefore 
a it alone ſhall be allowed to receive public maintenance, by 
grant of parliament J. e 


5 XCVIL Bor ſince the natives of that place, who will be 
concerned in our plantation, are utterly ſtrangers to Chriſti- 
+ anity, whoſe idolatry, ignorance, or miſtake, gives us no right 
to expel, or uſe them ill; and thoſe who remove from other 
parts to plant there, wilt unavoidably be of different opinions 
concerning matters of religion, the liberty whereof they will 
expect to have allowed them, and it will not be reaſonable 
for us on this account to keep them out; that civil peace may 
be maintained amidſt the diverſity of opinions, and our agree- 
ment and compact with all men may be duly and faithfully 
obſerved ; the violation whereof, upon what pretence ſoever, 
cannot be without great 6ffence to almighty God, and great 
ſcandal to the true religion, which we profeſs; and alſo that 
Jews, Heathens, and other diſſenters from the purity of 
. Chriſtian religion, may not be ſcared and kept at a diſtance 
from it, but, by having an opportunity of acquainting them- 
ſelves with the truth and reaſonableneſs of irs doctrines, and 
the peaceableneſs and inoffenſiveneſs of its profeſſors, may by 
good uſage and perſuaſion, and all thoſe convincing methods 
of gentleneſs and meekneſs ſuitable to the rules and deſign of 
the goſpel, be won over to embrace and unfeignedly receive 
the truth; therefore any ſeven or more perſons agreeing in 
any religion, ſhall conſtitute a church pr profeſſion; to which 
they ſhall give ſome name, to diſtinguiſh it from others. 
„This article was not drawn up by Mr. Locxz; but inſerted by ſome 
of the chief of the proprietors, againſt his judgment; as Mr. Loc xx him- 
ſelf informed one of his friends, to whom he preſented a copy of theſe 


8 XCVIII. Tus 
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* XCVIIE. Tus terms of admittance and communion with 
any church br profeſſion,) ſhall be written in a book, and 
therein be ſubſcribed by all the members of the ſaid church 


or profeſſion z which book ſhall be kept by the public regiſter 
of the precinct where they reſide. 


XCIX. "Tar time of every nes ſubſcription and admit- 
tance ſhall be dated in the ſazd book of religious record. 


C. In the terms of communion of every church or profeſ- 
ſion, theſe following ſhall be three; without which no agree- 
ment or aſſembly of men, upon pretence of religion, ſhall be 
accounted a church(or profeſſion within x theſe rules: 

. 1. © That there is a GOD. 

2. “That GOD is publicly to be worſhipped. 

3- * That it is lawful and the duty of every man, being 
t thereunto called by thoſe that govern, to bear witneſs to 


« truth; and that every church /or profeſſion) ſhall, in their 


« terms of communion, ſet down the external way whereby 
« they witneſs a truth as in the preſence of GOD, whether 
« it be by laying hands on, or kiſſing the Bible, as in the 
© church of ein. or by ue up the hand, or any 
« other ſenſible way.” 


Cl. No perſon above ſeventeen years of age ſhall have any 
benefit or protection of the law, or be capable of any place 
of profit or honour, who is not a member of ſome church or 
profeſſion, (having his name recorded in ſome ane, and but 
one religious record at once. 7 


cn. No perſon of any other chutch/or profeſſion ſhall 
diſturb or moleſt any religious aſſembly; | 


CIII. No perſon whatſoever ſhall ſpeak any thing in their 
religious aſſembly itreverently or ſeditiouſly of the . 


- ment, or governors, or ſtate matters. 


CIV. Any 


\ 
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CIV. Any perſon ſubſcribing the terms of communion i; 
the record of the faid church or profeſſion,) before the pre- 
cin&t regiſter, and any five members of the faid church or 


A 
or profeſſion. % 


CV. 1 
gious record, or his natho being firuck out by any officer there- 
unto authoriſed by each church or profeſſion reſpectively, ſhall. 
ceaſe to be a member of that church or profeflion. 


CVI. No man ſhall uſe any reproachful, reviling, or abu- 
ſire language, againſt the religion of any church or profeſ- 
fion ; (that being the certain way of diſturbing the peace, and 
of hindering the converſion of any to the truth, by engaging 


them in quarrels and animoſities, to the hatred of the pro- 


fefſors and that profeſſion, which otherwiſe they might be 
brought to aſſant to. be 4 


CVI. $Sincz charity obliges us to wiſh well to the ſouls 
of all men, and religion ought to alter nothing in any man's 
civil eſtate or right, it ſhall be lawful for ſlaves, as well as 
others, to enter themſelves, and be of what church or pro- 
feſſion any of them ſhall think beſt, and therefore be as ful- 
ly members as any freeman. But yet no ſlave ſhall hereby 
be exempted from that civil dominion bis maſter hath over 
him, but be in il other things in the ſame tate and condi 
tion he was in before. 


CVII. Anne b upon what pretence ſoever of religi- 
on, not obſerving and performing the abovefaid rules, ſhall 
not be eſteemed as churches, ee and be 
puniſhed as other riots. 


CIX. No perſon whatſoever ſhall diſturb, moleſt, or pet- 
ſecute another for his ſpeculative opiztions in religion, or his 
way of worſhip. 


cx EVvERT 
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cx Evakr freeman of CaROLINA ſhall kave abſolute 


power and authority over his arti * of what N 
or religion ſoever. a 


xl. No cauſe, whether dvil-or Gia of any freeman, 
mall be tried in any court of a without a jury f his 


peers. } 


CI. No perſon whatſoever ſhall. hold or daim any land 
in CaxoLiNng by purchaſe or gift, or otherwiſe, from the 
natives, or any other whatſoever; but meals from and un- 
der the Lords Proprietors; upon pain of forfeiture of all his 
eſtate, moveable or immoveable, and perpetual baniſhment. 


- CXHI. Wrogoever ſhall poſſeſs any freehold in Caro- 
LINA, upon what title or grant ſoever, ſhall, at the fartheſt, 
from and after the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- 
nine, pay yearly unto the Lords Proprietors for each acre of 
land, Eagliſh meaſure, as much fine. ſilver as is at this preſent 
in one Engliſh penny, or the value thereof, to be as a chief 
rent and acknowledgment to the Lords Proprietors, their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever. And it ſhall be lawful for the 
-Palatine's court, by their officers at any time, to take a new 

ſurvey of any mau's land, not to out him of any part of his 
poſſeſſion, but that by ſuch a ſurvey the juſt number of acres 
he poſſeſſeth may be known, and * rent n due may 


de paid by him. | 


CXIV. ALL wrecks, mines, minerals, quarries of gems, 
and. precious ſtones, with pearl-filking, whale-fiſbing, - and 
one half of all ambergreaſe, by whomloever found, ſhall 
wholly belong to the Lords Proprietors... 04 


CXV. ALL revenues and profits belonging to the Lords 
Proprietors in common ſhall be divided into ten parts, where- 
of the Palatine ſball have three, and each proprietor one; 
but if che Palatine ſhall govern by a deputy, his deputy ſhall 

Vol. I. X have 


T's. 
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have one of thoſe three tenths, and he Palatine the other 


twh * 


Cx I. ALL inhabitants and freemen of CaROLINðA above 
ſeventeen years of age, and under ſixty, ſhall be bound to 
bear arms, and ſerve as ſoldiers whenever the grand council 
ſhall find it neceſſary,” Os 


CXVII. A TRUE copy of theſe FunDaMENTAL Cox- 
STITUTIONS fhall be kept in a great book by the regiſter of 
every precinct, to be ſubſcribed before the ſaid regiſter. Nor 
ſhall any perſon, of what condition or degree ſoeyer, above 
ſeventeen years old, have any eſtate or poſſeſſion in Caro- 
LINA, or protection or benefit of the law there, who hath 


not before a precinct regiſter ſubſcribed theſe FUNDAMEN- 
141. ConsTiTU TIONS in this form: 


I A. B. do promiſe to bear faith and true allegiance to 

« our ſovereign lord king CHARLES the Second, his 

«heirs and ſucceſſors; and will be true and faithful to 

- & the Palatine and Lords Proprietors of CAROLINA, 

c their heirs and ſucceſſors ; ; and with my utmoſt power 

« will defend them, and maintain the government ac- 

= cording to this eſtabliſhment in theſe F UNDAMEN- 
w TAL ConsTITUTIONS.” 5 


CXVIII. e s alien ſhall, in this form, before 
any precinct regiſter, ſubſcribe theſe FUNDAMENTAL Cox- 
STITUTIONS, ſhall be thereby naturalized. 


CXIX. In the ſame manner ſhall every Ane, at his ad- 
mittance into any office, ſubſcribe theſe FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSTITUTIONS, A 


cxx. Tusk FOnDAMENTAL ConsTITUTIONS, in 
number a hundred and twenty, and every part thereof, ſhall 
be and remain the ſacred and unalterable form and rule of 
zovernment of CAROLIN A for ever. Witaeſs our hands and 


_ the firſt dy of March, 1669. 
RULES 
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RULES or PRECEDENCY. 


Ty THE Lords Proprietors ; 5 the eldeſt in age firſt, and 
ſo in order. 


* 


II. Tun eldeſt ſons of the Lords Proprietors z the eldeſ 
in age firſt, and fo i in order. | 


III. Taz landgraves of the grand council; he that hath 
been longeſt of the grand council firſt, and fo in order. 


IVV. Tux caſſiques of the grand council; he that hath 


been longeſt of the grand council firſt, and ſo i in order. 


V. Tus ſeven commoners of the grand « council that have 
been longeſt of the grand council; he that bath been longeſt 
of the grand council firſt, and ſo i in order. | 


© * 


A 


VI. Tur younger ſons of proprietors z the eldeſt firſt, 
and ſo in order. 2 


VII. Tas landgrayes 3 the eldeſt in age firſt, = * in 
order. 


vm. Tas ſeven commoners, who, next to thoſe befare- 


mentioned, have been longeſt of the grand council; he that 
hath been longeſt of the grand council firſt, and ſo in order. 


IX. Tux caſſiques; the eldeſt in age firſt, and ſo in order. 


X. Tas ſeven remaining commoner of the grand council; 


he that hath been longeſt of the grand council firſt, and ſo i in 


order, 


NI. Tas male line of the ins 


Tan reſt ſhall be determined by the chamberlain's court, 
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